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Canada Disappointed 
At Cromwell Departure 


There will be disappointment in 
Canada over Hon. J. H, R. Crom- 
well’s sudden and forced. resigna- 
tion. 

Mr. Cromwell put himself in an 
anomalous position by accepting a 
political nomination when repre- 
senting his country in an official 
post abroad. But most Canadians 
wish that his “boss,” Hon. Cordell 
Hull, had found it possible to let 
Mr, Cromwell remain.here at least 
until the campaign became active 
later in the year. 

There are, of course, selfish rea- 
sons for wanting Mr. Cromwell to 
stay longer. 

Canadians in all parts of the Do- 
minion were looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation te the 
Cromwells’ proposed trans-Canada 
tour. This would have been the first 
of its kind ever taken by any 
American minister. By focusing 
attention on Canada’s tourist attrac- 
tions the tour would have given this 
country timely and favorable pub- 
licity throughout the U. S. press. 

Mr. Cromwell, on his part, would 
have enriched his knowledge and 
understanding of Canada and Cana- 
dians. He would have. gathered 
added ammunition to support the 
convictions of himself, President 
Rooseveft and Cordell Hull as to the 
“issues at stake.” He would have in- 
creased his potential usefulness as 
a U. S. senator. 

Despite his political entangle- 
ments most Canadians would like 
to see Mr. Cromwell remain here 
during the summer. In the interests 
of good neighborliness what can be 
done about it, Mr. Hull? 


Serving Canada 
On the Economic Front 


In Montreal this week, Graham F. 
Towers, governor, The Bank of Can- 
ada, did some plain-speaking on 
what he termed the “call to serve 
on the economic front.” 

Our sacrifices as a nation, he 
warned, are still to come. ri 
and individual claims will have to’ 
be shelved for the common’ good. 
Not only must there be equality of 
sacrifice, but there will no longer 
be any time spent thinking up rene 
ons why “someone else should bear 
the burden.” 


“The people in this country E 
going to have to think twice 
fore they make expendi 
which are not essential. They are 
going to have to ask themsel' 
‘Can I do without this article or 
this service — this cruise or this 
imported luxury?” And we must 
hope that in a great number of 
cases they will reach the conelus- 
ion that they can do without these 
things. 

“It is so easy to achieve a be- 
lief that small expenditures de not 
matter, just as one is inclined to 
think that an individual vote does 
not count. But the response of 
millions of individuals is precisely 
what does matter, and in a country 
such as Canada that response must 
be voluntary.” 


The need for sacrifice is clear to 
anyone who cares to do a little fig- 
uring with the public accounts. 

The war cost in the current fiscal 
year is placed at about’$500 millions. 
On top of this is a peacetime expen- 
diture of $550 millions. On top of 
that again is provincial and muni- 
Cipal spending to the tune of a 
further $500 millions. 

In addition, as Mr. Towers pointed 
out, we must finance the repatriation 
of perhaps tens of millions of dol- 
lars worth of securities held in U; 
in order to provide funds with whi 
to help pay for Britain's war pur- 
chases, 

This money must all be raised 
within the country. There is pres-. 
ently no alternative of outside bor-. 
Towing. Barring inflationary mone- 
lary tactics the whole sum must be 
raised either by taxation or by using 
the capital wealth and savings of 
the nation. 

Revised figures compiled in recent 
special studies place Canada’s na- 
tional income for 1939 at $4 bil- 
lions, This is almost a billion dollars 

than previous estimates. Allow- 
ing ‘for an increase of say $500 mil- 
lions in 1940, the amount required 
ty governments to meet the present 
evel of peacetime expenditures and 
to carry the war effort on the ex- 
pected scale, will be not far short 
of 40% of national income. 

” a * 


How jis this objective to bé 
Teached? 


, Us 


Clearly there has been as yet no of 


Sacrifice on the part of Canadians 
*quivalent to a diversion of 40% of 
— incomes. Nor will such sacri- 

‘ces be made (voluntarily) unless 
povernments first show their will- 
ogness to sacrifice by proportionate 
Teduction in peacetime costs. 

In the new budget and estimates 
now under consideration at Ottawa 
1 equality of sacrifice” which Mr. 
te rightly calls on all Cana- 

‘ans to consider, should have its 


+ |} ran to. millions. Thus the Gov- 
i ent faces a final limitation on 
war effort of $4,500 millions and 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Need Half Billion 
To Finance War 
“Ottawa Plans Two-; Bank ‘of Canada Gov- 
Three Split Between} ernor Stresses Addi- 
Higher Taxes and| tional Problem of 
Borrowing Repatriation 


From Our Own Correspondent Canadians must defer unessential 
OTTAWA, — Canada’s budget | spending during war in order that 
problem in this first year of the/ Canada may pay the extra costs 
war is to bridge a gap of half a/of war with a minimum economic 
billion dollars between government | dislocation, Graham Towers, Gov- 
eee and government in-/ernor: of the Bank of Canada, de- 


e. clared in an address this week. © 
What i 
ai a poe it should be bridged | «they are going to have to ask 


themselves, ‘Can I do without: this 
What part by borrowing? 
There are many and ‘varying article or this service—this cruise 


opinions here but it is plain to all or this im 


(ported luxury?’ ...I be- 
that the problem is well within the lieve that the totalitarian states are 
reach of the country. 


ee. = ae ‘of demo- 
cracies e it'—in other words 
shoes Higher Income Tax to pull in their belts. All of us have 
t there will be heavy in-/| some knowledge of what the people 
creases in taxation is certain. It is | of Germany have been forced to 
oes oe Sat the income tax | give up.. We shall only be asked to 
tec the chief instrument for| give up some material things, not 
boosting revenues. In the fiscal} our liberty of thought and action.” 
year just ended the income tax 
brought in almost $135 millions and 


Must Be Voluntary 
the total would have been higher| Emphasizing the importance of 
had it not been for the exemption 


self-sacrifice on a national scale, Mr, 
granted in 1939 for capital expendi- Towers declared: “That response 


tures. The aim will be to increase | ™ust be voluntary.” 
income tax revenue by not less| “Increased incomes, must not, in 
that $10Q millions. general, be spent for private pur- 
Before the taxpayer gasps for | Poses if we are to avoid serious 
breath he should remember that the | trouble. They must be returned to 
increases of last September only | the State in the form of taxation or 
come into operation now. These | Subscriptions to war loans. And I 
would be included in the estimate | Should limit that necessity to the 
so that some fairly substantial part |@mount represented by increased 
of the bitter pill has already been | incomes ... The reality is that the 
swallowed if not digested. In par-| people as a whole have to contri- 
ticular, in the coming budget, the | bute or lend so many shells or guns 
groups earning between $3,500 and | or ships or airplanes and also suffi- 
$15,000 will be hard hit. cient supplies to provide for the sup- 
Budget Problem ° port of our armed forces and their 


Here is the skeleton of the bud- | dependents.” ; 
get problem. Most of the figures If this situation is well under. 
are intelligent guesses but once the | Stood I have no doubts in regard to 
broad outline is grasped a business- | 9UT» ability to. solve the problem,” 
man will see precisely the issues | Mr. Towers added. 

now in balance. Out of Production 
It is the official view that our; . “The real costs of war must be 
national income in 1939 was slightly | met out of current production. They 
less than $4,000 millions, The ordi-|must come out of the goods and 
nary cost of government—federal,|services produced during the war. 
provincial and municipal—is about | Borrowing abroad may enable a 
$1,000 millions. This t.could be | country to supplement its current 
substantially reduced but there are| production with an excess of im- 
no high hopes at Ottawa that it will| ports and so postpone a certain 
~ oo — oot oo mrp eens of sacrifice... But the sub- 
e ! oing, up- academic at the present time 
port all and sundry, and to pay for | as there are no countries from whom 
the war, ch aS we cannot | we can borrow. We cannot 
botrow abroad for war,.all .of next--year’s shell 
es, whether by bor-| people. We have té” 


WE OF taxation, must come out} for what we need af WENO” 
Mr. Towers pointed out that 


rom .. ou 0 


of thi 

The improvement in ‘business 
since war broke out will add to the 
national. income this fiscal ‘year. 
How much, nobody knows. But it 
is ted that the increase will 


providing Canadian dollars e 
United Kingdom to assist them 
buying war supplies in Canada. 
aii Help For U. K: 
“Canada must do au to 
avoid calling on the ‘Onted ing 
dom to use more hard cash thar 
eee nuer be Caaunted = ae absolutely necessary in connection 
preemment and all non-govern- | Sesto he nents at ae a oe 
-_ "ane oo Se » |ation of Canadian securities now 
The li Handa — a. le | Owned by residents of the United 
can be i either by Someta Kingdom . .. Our people must save 


or by sav. available to the Gov- enough to finance, not only the 
ere. in this way that part 


from 
of living of all Canadians, 


amount required for that portion of 
of the na l income available for 


our war e ee which is not 
: ~~ | covered by taxation, but also to fin- 
Obiective st Ottawa is to induce |#nce the amount which is devoted 
people to save more and to lend |‘ ‘epatriation. 
their savings to the Dominion. As Exchange Control 
pointed out, later, attractive induce- | Reviewing the first seven months 
ments to oye will be offered and|of the operation of Foreign Ex- 
such schemes as unemployment ja- | change Control, the Governor said: 
8 will achieve a similar| First, that there has been no ex- 
S, port of capital of any importance; 
The rmment budgeted in the| Second, that stability has been 
fiscal peer Agri 1, 1939, to March | preserved in security markets and 
31, 1040, a deficit of $60 millions. | that war financing has been success- 
Revenue was estimated at $490 mil- {ful on a large scale at reasor 
lions; expenditures at $550 millions. | rates; 2 
In September, special war taxes; Third, that exchange rates have 
were imposed. Some of these taxes, | remained unchanged since. Septem- 
such as the Excess Profits Tax, the | ber 15; 

(Continued on page 2, col. 3) And, lastly, that we have made a 
commencement on the task of pro- 
viding Canadian dollars for the 
United Kingdom to agsist them in 
buying large quantities of Canadian 
products. _ 

“In other words, the financial 
machinery is in good order.” 

Referring to the fact that the 
Canadian dollar was recently bein, 
quoted at a discount of almost 20 
on the “Black Bourse” in New York, 
Mr. Towers said: “I believe some 
people in Canada were disturbed 
because they thought that this de- 


Coming 
In The Post 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. is a 
big question mark to investors. 

Bond interest has been in de- 
fault since 1932, but efforts at re- 
Organization have repeatedly / 
broken .down. A committee of 
prominent financiers is now at 
work trying to pave the way for 
a°settlement. What progress is it 
making? Can a plan acceptable to 
all concerned be expected? What 
can bondholders and shareholders 
hope for in any possible reorgan- 
ization? 

These and others are the prob- 
lems which will be analyzed in an 
early issue, 


significance. What it did w 
that one non-resident, Tom di 

got worried about his | 
ances and decided to cut th 

sell them to John Smith, 
non-resident ... The volume of 
actions in this market is very * 
perhaps not more than one or two 


change transactions.” 


borrow 


ada has a heavy additional task in| 


cline had some meaning in 
to the official rate. It ted pm of 


per cent of the total Canadian ex- ce 
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U. S. RECIPROCITY 


Striking reflection, of a friendly 
and co-operative attitude toward 
Canada, in United States business 
and financial circles, recently ap- 
peared in the above advertisement 
published. by the First National 


Bread: Prices 


To Rise Soon 


Higher Costs of Ingre- 
dients to be Reflected in 
Retail Rates 


otrn 


ries to hold off as long as pos- 
sible, it-is difficult to ignore in- 
creased costs of ingredients. 
The price would have gone up 
months ago but for the fact produc- 
ers have been using materials obtain- 
ed at pre-war prices. Rise in cost of 
flour since the outbreak of war has 
n equivalent to about 1 cent per 
Oaf, according to one official in To- 
ronte, while there also have been 
t advances in costs of salt, sugar 
and shortening. 
Sugar prices are being kept under 
control by the Wartime Prices and 
Board, but there has been an 
ance about 50 cents per 100 
pounds in past eight months. 


Flour Costs Rise 


While flour costs have not advanc- 
ed as sharply as in the same period 
of the last war, there has been a 
pronounced increase since outbreak 
of the present conflict. The follow- 
ing table shows that the monthly 
average price during the first six 
months of the war has been from 37 

ents to $1.12 per barrel higher than 

the comparable months of the pre- 

vious year. There are about 170 
24-oz. loaves of bread to a barrel. 


Average Monthly Flour Prices 


No. 1 Patent Manitoba, per bbl. 
at Montreal 
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aif mewere adjustment in whole- 
prices of bread at Hamilton is 
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the rest of the province. A 
ce war in‘Vancouver has tended 
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OF SAN DIEG 


San Diego’s Pi 


ll a 


Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego, 
Caljf. Officials of the bank explain 
that their institution “has been on 
the ‘friendliest of terms with Can- 
adian banks and their clients for 
many years and feels that some reci- 


e @ f 
Highlights 
Modernization in mining has built 
up both Canadian purchasing power 
and profitable mining production. 
This week, in a special supplement, 
The Post spotlights the advances in 
mining equipment and methods, use 
of electric power, mine safety, and 
air transport. 
_ dMine /Modernization—p, 18-23, 


war orders, New capital and new 
personalities are being enlisted in 
revival of the industry, it is revealed 
in a comprehensive survey. 
Shipyards Throb Again—p. 13. 
a” “ 7 
Pulp and paper companies are sur- 
veyed in the fourth of The Post's 
“Balance Sheets of Business” series 
of industrial analyses. 
Pulp and Paper Companies—p. 8. 
ae a 7 


Personality in banking is appraised 
in third of the series gn U. S. bank- 
ing. Service and salesmanship are 
discussed as two essentials of mod- 
ern banking. 

U.S. Banking—p. 11, 


s 2. e¢ 
General Index on p. 2. 


Cosmos Works 
At High Level 


Industrial and War De- 
mand Plants Operating 
Near Capacity 


Mills ef Cosmos Imperial Mills, 
Ltd., at Hamilton, Ont., and Yar- 
mouth, N.S., are being pushed , to 
capacity to cope with current vol- 
ume of business, The Financial Post 
is told. There is nothing in sight that 
the company feels is likely to upset 
thig condition, at least so long as 
Canada’s war effort maintains its 
present pace. ~ 

The war is reflected in Cosmos 
Imperial’s operations both directly 
and indirectly. As a maker of heavy 
cotton duck,’a substantial volume of 
orders is obtained from Gov- 
¢t buying agencies. Then the 


on cheap-grade bread. Un-| ing 


war should end suddenly, 
fesulting reduction in costs of 
nts, it will be difficult to 
rh standard 24-oz, 10-cent loaf 
ng to 11 cents. 
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products 
primarily for industrial, rather than 
consumer, use. 
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procity ought to be forthcoming.” 
The advertisement is designed to 
encourage the bank’s customers and 
San Diegans generally to take advan- 
tage of the premium on American 
currency and pay a visit to Canada. 


McColl Income 
Up Sharply 


Higher Share Profits 
Strong Working Capital 
Shown for 1939-40 


ery: 
nancial position is shown in McColl- 
Fronrepee Oil Co.’s annual state- 

ent for thes year ended Jan. 31, 
1940. 

Reflecting the highest sales in the 
company’s history, operating profit 
for the year. amounted to $3,380,110 
and investment income to $30,103, as 
compared with $2,700,627 and $25,- 
925, respectively, in the 1939 fiscal 
year. 

While the reserve for depreciation 
was increased, considerable savings 
were effected in interest charges, 
with the result earnings on the pre- 
ferred stock amounted to $16.13, as 
against $9.67 a share the year be- 
fore. Income available on the com- 
mon stock at $1.05 a share contrasts 
with 38 cents a share in 1939. 

Net working capital increased 
during the year from $5.6 millions 
to $6.2 millions, Accounts payable 
increased from $803,472 to $1,530,461. 
This is offset by an advance in in- 
ventories from $4.4 millions to over 
$5.7 millions. Funded debt of the 
company declined $300,000 to $12.2 
millions, while the outstanding pre- 
ferred was reduced from 78,774 
shares to 78,494 shares and the'com- 
mon stock from 766,783 to 754,546 
shares. 


Spend Money on Plant 


In order to increase the efficiency 
of refinery and marketing facilities, 
expenditures on. capital account 
during the year amounted to $761,- 
877, but the net increase in fixed 
assets as wn in the balance sheet 
was only 1240 after write-offs. 

At the ito refinery, the origi- 
nal plan of additions was enlarged. 
The total cost of these additions at 
Toronto is placed at about $765,000, 
of which $120,000 Was expended 
during the past year. 

Buy New Property 

In his report to shareholders J. A. 
Wales, president, reported the pur- 
hase business of the Texas 
Co. of € This enterprise was 
taken 0 the beginning of last 
February at a cost of $1,552,959. Of 
this amount vi was covered 
by the issue of mon stock at $10 


(Continued ‘on page 2, col. 7) - 


Income Tax Yield 


-| $15,832 with the result that net earn-| © 


1938, the period on which the 
1939-1940 income taxes were col- 
lected. 

Income Taxes Collected 
1esb-40 1998-39 
77,920 85,185 
11,121 9,903 
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Prospects To Control 
Improved Brown Co. | 


Current Business Vol- 
ume Promises Better 


Earnings From 1940 
Operations © 


Present outlook for Canadian 
Westinghouse Co, is better than a ) 
year ago, The Financial Post gathers|Co. will be vested in the shares 
from officials. How great the im-/| assigned to present bondholders 
provement cannot be forecast at this| through a voting trust agreement. 
early stage but it is expected to be| This is one of the reported highlights 
substantial. of the reorganization plan which will 

Upturn in 1939 came toward the| shortly be. presented to security 
end of the year and was especially | holders and creditors for approval. 
noticeable in heavy equipment which; Plans for the reorganization of the 
is mostly “tailor made.” Manufac-| company, one of the largest pulp 
ture may require several months. For | operators with plants in New Hamp- 
this reason a substantial volume of} shire and’ Quebec, are nearing the 
orders obtained in 1939 was carried | final stages, Though official particu- 
over to 1940 and will be reflected in | lars are lacking, it is understood that 
the next annual report. the scheme will be substantially as 

It is this type of business, large in- | follows: 
stallations such as those being made; The company will secure-a loan 
by Aluminum Ltd., Steel Co. of Can-/ ranging from $5 millions to $10 mil- 
ada and others, that provides sub- | lions, from ‘the Reconstruction Fin- 
stantial earnings for Canadian West- | ance Corp. Proceeds will be used to 
inghouse. Another order for motors | provide additional working capital 
for the 50 new street cars to be de-| and to cover capital expenditures in 
livered to the Toronto Transporta- | connection with an expansion pro- 
tion! Commission this summer is in| gramme, particularly at La Tuque, 
production, P.Q. This loan will be a ranking 

Trend Upward charge, secured by a first mortgage. 


Officials of the company regard j on the property. 
the trend of demand for larger elec- Basis of Exchange 
trical equipment as upward. They! The present outstanding $21,415,- 
point to the gains in power consump-,| 599 514% first mortgage bonds, which 
tion as illustrated by figures from | are widely held in Canada and have 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission | peen in default sinee October 1, 1935, 
of Ontario and electric utility con-| win) receive im exchange for all 
cerns in Quebec. Gains of this na-| claims, including arrears of inter- 
ture are translated into more electric) est: $600 of 5% general mortgage 
apparatus and when they reach the |ponds, $650 of 6% cumulgtive con- 
stage of completely new installations, | yvertible preferred and 28 shares of 
the business becomes of great! no par value common for each $1,000 
interest. a par value of bonds held. 

The company’s air brake depart-'| Holders of the outstanding $10,- 
ment has also been kept fairly busy. | 990,000 of 6% preferred, on which no 
A substantial portion of the business | gividends have been paid since Feb- 
for this division originated in 1939/ ryary 1, 1931, will receive 12% shares 
but there have been orders given for | of new common stoek for each $100 
additional railway equipment’ this} par value share held, while holders 
year. of the 400,000 shares of common, 

Sales volume of smaller household | jargely held by the Brown family, 
types of apparatus continue to give | will receive approximately one new 
good returns, me soos _ share for each 2.66 shares held. 
have been in much greater dema’ 
since the outbreak of war. Profit New Capital Set Up 
margin on this type of business,| This will give the reorganized 
however, does not match that. on| company the following capital set 
‘larger apparatus. It ison #g oh ——- —“—.” 
items that competition frompiimportey ? 4 New Capital, Set-up 
ed goods becomes most SORIGUR BG) ep co Loan ...c.ss.s-rce+s $10,000,008 
is a factor in keeping prices down 10) 5°, Gen. Mort. Bonds ........ 12,500,000 
minimum levels. Canadian Westing- | 6% Cum. Preferred 2 000,000, 
house maintains that it can compete | CRO® Set Et” unnw 0 
with U.S. or other companies nm it} miliions. ‘ 
comes to quoting on the large cus- Features of Securities 
tom-made type of equipment. 

It is understood that price situation | Some features of the new securi- 
in most smaller household lines has = ee: ‘his seit cia wail 
row een satisfactory in recent gage bonds will be cumulative as 

! from Jan. 1, 1940. They will mature 
Exports Hindéred in 20 years i 

Some difficulty has been experi-| “The new preferred will have a par 
enced in maintaining exports. Ex-| yalue of $100 a share, be cumulative 
change rye are and ricuane and convertible into common stock. 
strictions bave become particu 
burdensome since the outbreak of The nS a in the 
war. This section of the business// -ompany will be distributed as fol 
however, has not been large at any lows: : 
tithe. Fe 

Fluctuations in prices for many of Pe Owe: Aa 
the materials ysed in large quantities| Te holders of: Shores, Tosa 
have affected company policies. Cop- pose anererens nesses Sooo 
per prices, The Financial Post is told, | Gammon 150,366 
have been subject to wider than nor- ae 
mal moves in so far as Canadian do- | 7! 
mestic consumers are concerned, al- 
though the deal with the United|_ The 
Kingdom for excess output of Can- | blished 
adian copper producers has had @ 
certain stabilizing effect, Mercury is 
another metal which hag been gub- 
ject to wide gyrations in price, Aare 
adian Westinghouse imports ury f. 
in a non-refined state, completing the 
refining in Canada. 

These factors, as well as taxation 
changes, have made for difficulty in 
estimating probable results for the 
current year, 

In 1939 Canadian 
earned $1.52 a share on i 
compared with $2.42, a share in 
Dividend rate was reduced from 
cents quarterly last year to 37% cen sl 
a share. | Mase. in 


Canada Northern 


Net Declines ° 
(Continued on page 2, col. 6) 


Increased Gros Is Offset > ie om 
By Advance in Operat- Dominion Stores 


ing Deere. Signs Union Pact 


From Our Own Correspondent 3 
MONTREAL. — Canada Northern| Company . Enters Into 
Covering 


Power Corp. reports a gross income 
in Maret of new compares “_ - Agreement 
5 or same mon 
year. Operating expenses increased| Every Class of Employee 
lion Stores Ltd. has entered 
ings of $219,708, concerned WEN Sie” op spe ebhaactr with the Cana- 


200 for March, 1939. 
Cumulative returns for the first tail S en 


Big Pulp and Paper. 
Firm’s Reorganization 

Plans Are Now in Final 

Stages 


From Our Own Correspondent 
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and 
formed with operations centring on 
Tuque,,P.Q. The name of this 
eye res = changed in 
j 5 : wn rp., bY which name 

; om _— of Assets oa 

| parent company ew 
owns or holds under 
lands containing an 
stand of 12.4 million cords 
“hard and. 4.9 million cords 


softwood. 

It has 5 hydro-electric plants with 
installed capacity of 43,500 h-p. 

snd two steam plants with a capacity 

of 26,750 h.p.; 

A chemical plant with a produc- 


MONTREAL.—Control of Brown 
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ts. 
New Brunswick, for example, has 
on the greatest pro- 
| gramme of “ordinary expenditure” 
in its history. ‘. 
True, the province has drastically 


cut capital expenditure. Also, 
.| greater debt service accounts for a 


isty's “ oi | f the in Yet 
Chis “Raton” comes op elegant 


from practically all kinds of abuse. Shope |jittie evidence of a conscientious 
it anyway you like ..... the fine fur felts of | pruning of ordinary expenditures. 
this imported English hat snap back every oiedae have 
time. Extremely light in weight «e+ Many Revenué, at the record figure of 


new shades to choose from! Each 7,50! $10 millions (up $1.5 millions over 
; last year), is to be obtained by four 
Phone TR. 5111 


tax increases. One of these is a new 
EATON’S-Main Store—Main Floor. 


and as yet undisclosed tobacco tax. 
#T. EATON Cuno 


Thrée other sources are increased 
TORONTO CANADA 


passenger car, corporation and suc- 
ce aeest desmsteuepecppenpencpintqtsiaidiciiomaatithsisithedasb aetna: iaelaanee 


cession duty rates. 
Threat of Strike Abated rights and demands for wage in- 
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While the objective of a balanced 
budget is a sound one, the province 
- creases for lower paid employees on 
“At Gen. Motors Plants 
* Threat of early strike by over 


has taken the wrong method of at- 
5,000 workers in General Motors of 


taining it. Pruning of expenses 
Canada plants at Oshawa, St. Cathar- 


rather than recourse to new rev- 
enue sources is the only policy con- 
ines and Windsor, was abated at 
mid-week, at least for the time being. 


<ompany officials modified their 
Previous refusal to negotiate over 
what they deemed a proposal for a 
Zomplete new agreement, and agreed 
parley with the United Automo- 
ile Workers locals (C. I. O. affili- 
ates) for renewal and revision of the 


day rates. The recent threat of strike 
dates back to September, 1938, when 
the union asked for negotiations to 
amend the 1937 agreement. The com- 
pany agreed and asked the union to 
submit data and arguments, but the 
union failed to do so because, accord- 
ing to a union official, it did not have 
its material ready and was “not ina 
very strong bargaining position.” 
When the union recently renewed 
its request for amendment negotia- 
tions and submitted material, the 
company objected that the proposals 
were so extensive as to constitute a 


complete new agreement rather than 


3937 agreement with the union. 
a supplement or revision. 


: Points at issue include seniority 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


The services of a capable executive, financially comfortable but 
disliking inactivity, are available. 


This man possesses a background of law, accounting and mer- 
chandising, 25 years successful management .experience with 
outstanding Canadian Manufacturing and Industrial concerns 
and an alert, vigorous mind. Unqualified Banking and other 
references. Will also consider short term engagements for con- 
sultation and investigations anywhere in Canada. Fees com- 
mensurate with work undertaken. 


Address replies to “Executive,” c/o Bank of Nova Scotia; Room 
208, 437 St. James St. W., Montreal. 


The Book the Civilized World Has Been Waiting For! 


SIR NEVILE HENDERSON 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO: BERLIN, 1937-1939 


—- 
hatin of a Mission 


“There has been no more crushing indictment of the folly of 
Nazi Germany than this record. It is bound to take its place 
as one of the indispensable memoirs of our time.”—Ferdinand 
Kuhn, Jr., in the New York Times. 


“Seldom has so straight and unadorned a story come from the 

pen of a trained diplomat. Rarely has a tragedy been so mov- - 

ingly presented.”"—W. A. Deacon in the Toronto Globe and 
au. 
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» TO Aiea 
Mrnmereiire 
to Quit 
Arey wn 
Next 
Month!’ 


e “I can hardly believe it . . . imagine . . . no 
more bother shutting off the alarm ... no 
hurried shaves ... no more coffee gulping, or 
dashing to make work in time ... just leisurely 
waking ... enjoying what I like, when I like.” 


e Sixty or sixty-five is just about long enough to 
work—if you can afford to retire... Fortunately, 
most men on moderate salaries can afford a 
Canada Life income for their retirement years 
without pinching the joy out of life now... 
and at the same time provide for their families 
if anything should happen to them. 

e The Canada Life will be glad to show you how 
it can be done; and how at the same time you 
will have more to spend now than you would by 
saving for this purpose in any other way. 


pum Tee Connie Lil 300 University Ave, Toronto 
_ Without obligation on my part please tel] me bow Ijean 
F get w guaranteed Canade Life Income $50 [J $100 [) 
rb 9900 £4900 C) 2 month at age sooo eg 
Old 
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Assurance Company 


‘Tout 


sistent with an “all out” war effort. 
7 - * 

In Nova Scotia the budget for the 
year ending November 30. provided 
for an increase of nearly half a 
million dollars in expenditure. The 
Government expects { raise $170,- 
000 by increased taxes. 

Here again there has been little 
effort to cut ordinary expenditure. 
All departments except labor are 
slated to spend more money in the 
current fiscal year. The only in- 
crease in costs attributable to the 
war is the item for premium on 
U. S. funds required to service pro- 
vincial debt. Against this, increased 
employment resulting from war-in- 
spired activity has greatly relieved 
the province of unemployment re- 
lief burden. 

Admittedly the Maritime Prov- 
inces have been given a poor ex- 
ample in the wartime programme of 


Assurance Co. Some six or seven 
firms will take oyer about 75% of 
the business in force. The balance 
will take the remathder. i 
trative details are being looked after 
by the Great-West Life Assufance 
Co. Shareholders will be taken 
care of it, as and when, sufficient 
funds become available. 

Though many mergers and ab- 
sorptions of life insurance compan- 
ies have taken place in Canada in 
the past, this is the first time a group’ 
of companies has’ acted together, in. 
such a matter. Two angles of the. 
transaction are. especially note-; 
worthy. _ vis | 

First, the willingness of the fe! 
companies to handle the matter b- 
operatively. Great care has béen 
exercised to protect policyholders’ 
interests. As a. result, the proud 
boast of life insurance companies in 
Canada, that no policyholder has 
ever lost a dollar through failure of 
a company to make good its obli- 
gations, is sustained. : 

Secondly, the very conservative 
policy adopted by the federal De- 
partment of Insurance in respect of 
mergers in the life insurance field. 

o . 7 ; 

In the 65 years since the Dominion 
Department of Insurance was 
formed, this is the fifteenth merger 
or absorption that has taken place, 
exclusive of provincially licensed 
companies or foreign comp s 
taken over by Canadian compan 
abroad. The Dorfiinion Department 
has gone on record as being opposed. 
to amalgamations, except where 
absolutely essential in the interests 
of policyholders. The reason given’ 
for this is that competition is gdod 
for business and that it would Hot 
be “healthy” for life insurancé, to 
get into the hands of a small numper 
of large concerns. a 

Such a policy has obvious digad- 
vantages if applied so that mergers 
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Denmark, Hitler got some- 

good. “Its economy is 

and like neither Nor- 
nor Sweden it is almost self-, 

sufficient. Denmark grows most 

of the fodder needed to feed its 


- 564,000 horses, 2,845,000 pigs, 3,183,- 


000 cattle, 27,600,000 cocks and 
hens.” 


- The truth is ‘that Germany's seiz- 


ure of Denmark can aptly be com-| Orpulm 
pares to a raid on the ice-box. An Cen 


Géimulation of food and animals 


Shas been stolen. But there is no| Dome 
‘adequate provision for restocking. | Faico" 


, we 18; te 


On one of the poorest soils in 
Europe, the Danes have developed a 
marvelous agricultural machine, 
supplying normally a substantial 
portion of Britain’s import require- 
ments of bacon, butter and cheese. 
But to do this the Danes must im- 
port about 60% of their livestock 
feed requirements and huge amounts 
of fertilizer. 

In 1937, for example, Danish farm- 
ers grew 125 millions bushels of 
grains and imported nearly 40 mil- 
lions. In addition they imported 
700,000 tons of oil cake, cotton séed, 
bran and other livestock feeds, over 
half a million tons of soy beans and 
the same amount of fertilizer. 

It is these vital imports of the 
Danish agricultural machine which 
are now cut off by the Allied block- 
ade, It is hard to see how the defic- 
jiency can be made up; hard to see 
how Germany can avoid using the 
“capital” assets of the country—the 
breeders and other livestock which 
can only reproduce and multiply if 
adequate fodder, and fertilizer to 
grow that fodder, are available. 

The facts of the Danish economy 
do not support the view that she is 
“almost self-sufficient.” 


Half Billion Needed for War |Automobile Sales 


(Continued from page 1) 


surtax on incomes and the higher 
corporation taxes, only now become 
effective. Others, such as the in- 
creased tax on wipes, spirits, beer, 
malt syrup, soft drinks, cigarettes, 
coffee, tea, and the sales tax (ex- 
emptions struck out) became effec- 
tive immediately. Moreover, the 
3 ; since the 
war “has brought 
niga, revenues all round. “3 


inary $20 Millions 
If one takes the returns of the 


Finance Department from April 1, 


1939, to.Feb. 29, 1940, one finds that 
revenues increased $21,342,177. The 
figures of the National Revenue De- 
partment for March add another 
$9,199,000 to the increase, making 
the total gain $30,541,177. There are 
Other items not shown in the Na- 
tional Revenue figures such as the 
Post Office receipts and special rev- 
enues, which will boost this gain 
still higher. 

Exclusive of war expenditures 
but inclusive of a portion of the 
new war taxes, net result is a defi- 
cit for the 1939-40 year of about $20 
millions instead of the $60 millions 
anticipated. 

$600 Millions for War 

On top of this non-war deficit 
come war expenditures which 
amounted to almost $86 millions on 
February 29 and were then run- 
ning at $23 millions per month. The 
official estimate of $100 millions 
from the outbreak of war ‘until 
March 31 was too low. Expendi- 
tures will be $110 millions, perhaps 
more. 

In the new fiscal year the Gov- 
ernment faces an-ordinary budget 
of about $500 millions plus esti- 
mated war expenditures of $600 mil- 
lions. The latter is divided, $500 
millions for Canada’s general war 
effort and $100 millions for the Air 
Training Plan. ( 

In addition there must be a sub- 


‘| stantial repatriation of Canadian 


securities held in Britain. The 
money required for repatriation will 
come out of the national income 
and the general belief is that $200 
millions will be needed for this 
purpose. As repatriation is now 
being carried on by private sale, 
this item, while of dat nate in 

not enter 


The war taxes already in. effect, 
minus the Excess Profits Tax, in a 
normal year like 1938 will yield $62 
millions. Under war conditions the 
yield would be much greater, cer- 
— over $100 millions. 


Hon. J. L. Iisley de- 
ate oe Peas rts — 
savings o people, 
available for investment, at half a 


billion qa year. They will be sub- 
stantially higher now, so that the 
demands of war can be met with- 
out inflation. 


New Borrowing 

Present indications are that. the 
budget will solve the problem by 
dividing the unmet war cost of $500 
millions between taxation and bor- 
rowing in the ratio of three. 
Final decision will” ely be 
taken until“the savings investment 
scheme thas been Iaunched and the 
‘Treasury is able to form an idea of 
its success. This scheme aims to 
encourage the low income groups to 
invest in government bonds. There 
has been no announcement except 
that these bonds will be sold / in 
small denominations, as low as '$5, 
and will be made very attractive. 
They will probably pay: higher in- 
terest than other ion securi- 


ties and will almost certainly be | Chrys! 


tax free. There will be a limit on 
the total holdings of individuals, 
thereby shutting out. the wealthier 


people. : 

Such borrowing would come f 
sources hitherto unta 
would not reduce the o ry bér- 
ae power of the Governmentat 
ail, ‘ ‘ boy 


¥, 


The Home Front 


“Y” Appeal Goes Ahead  ~ 

The nation-wide effort to raise 
funds for the Y.MLC.A. work at home 
and abroad continues in key centres. 
Many .local ‘campaigns are still un- 
der way. Some community cam- 
paigns have already drawn to a close. 
In some instances campaign dates 
have been extended due to the large 
number of persons to be canvassed. 

Since no fixed dates were set for 
individual “Y” campaigns through- 
out Canada, some have not yet been 
started. The United War Work Fund 
drive in Vancouver, embracing the 
“Y,” begins on April 30. 

The $1,038,000 being asked by the 
Y.M.C.A, for war services at home 
and abroad is quite distinct from 
money needed for regular work of 
the Y.MC.A. and for which appeals 
ate ulso being made. Last year, 
proximately $540,000 was raised 
peacetime k. ' 


The aearee SONS itself 
tr they may go. 


Canadians: go to Norway, the Y.M.| 
C.A. expects to accompany them. 4 ||’: 


Sa ee ee 
Cod Liver Oil Shortage: 
‘Would Hit Poultry 7 


Tawar Own Correspondent 
OTTAWA—lIt might be 
that the chief victims ot te ceriage 


of ‘cod-liver oil, which has resulted | 3 


s 


it found that 


the major market for this oi] in Can- |. 
poultry feéds.; ‘ 
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car 


Bonds 
«} Bank loan Per eeceerere 


Increase 43%, 


Canadian automobile sales con- 
tinued to show marked gains in 
March,’ it is indicated by Cana- 
dian Automotive Trade’s report 
on passenger car registrations in 
eastern Canada. During the 
month new registrations of lead- 
ing. models. increased 43% over 
March, 1939, bringing the cumula- 
tive total for 1940 to date 44% over 
last year. to 

New Passenger Car Registrations 

(In Eastern Canada) 
Leading Models 
Year to date 
1940 193 
3,195 
3,109 
2,602 
2,617 
1,163 

873 

785 

674 

671 

384 


16,073 11,177 


160 
6,780 4,763 
P, E. I. not reported. 


Company Reports 


Nova Scotia Light 


Gross earnings of Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Co, and subsidiaries 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1939, in- 
creased $139,271 over the previous 
year. But due to higher operating 
costs, taxes and provision for depre- 
ciation net profit did not reflect the 
full extent of this improvement. Net 
profit for the year amounted to 
$365,914, compared with $357,461 in 
1938. This was equal to $15.06 and 
$17.87 on the 6% preference outstand- 
ing. The common shares earned 
$6.56 and $6.88, respectively. There 
was an additional issue of $800,000 
of bonds during the year and 4,300 
shares of preference stock. 

Improvement in revenue was due 
to improvement in business condi- 
tions in the territory served by the 
company, J. C. MacKeen, president, 
states in the annual report. 

Dividends were again paid on the 
ordinary shares at $6 annually. - 

Cons. Income and Surplus Account 
; Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 1038 
$ 


2,507,946 
778 1,248,116 
325,731 
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2|McColl Income 
‘| Up’ Sharply 


, a 
Powell Rouyn 17, 18 
m Lake ...I17 
Royalite Mil .. 5 
St. Anthony . . 23 
San Antonio . . 23 
Sherritt Gordon. 18 
Rock... 19 


Home 1 
Hudson Bay 21, 23 
Inter. Nickel . 4, 24 
Kiena 23 «= Steep 
Lake Shore. . . 22 
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Banking 
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Business, Week in 
Commodities 


6! a light gravity crude oil. Produc- 


Foregin Exchange ....+.++++ 
Income Tax Queries ...csccccsveseeeens 
Insurance: ~* 
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Life 
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Investment Trends 
Investment Enquiries 


Stock Quotations 
Municipal Finances ...... 


Pulp and Paper 
Wheat, Week in ....-+s0. 
Grain Quotations ....- 


Bondholders to Get 


Brown Control 


(Continued from page 1) 


tion of 80 tons a day of caustic soda 
and chlorine; 
Produce Quality Pulps 

Two pulp mills—the Burgess unit 
with a capacity of 325 tons and the 
Cascade unit with a capacity of 200 
tons a day. Both produce sulphite 
pulps of the highest quality. _ 

In — there are two paper 
mills with a capacity of 150 tons of 
kraft and other products and 50 tons 
of paper towels, as well as three 
plants manufacturing specialty 
products from the company’s own 
pulps. 

The . wholly-owned _ subsidiary, 
Brown Corp., at La Tuque, P.Q., pro- 
duces 310 tons daily of sulphate 
pulps, also of the highest quality, 
The timberlands held in Canada 
have a stand of nearly 20 million 
cords of wood. 

Depression Hits Firm 

Practically all of the capital neces- 
sary for the Brown organization’s 
expansion was supplied privately up 
to the end of the last war. From 1020 
to 1930 the company had recurrent 
recourse to public financing in sub- 
stantjal amounts. From 1931 to 1935 
loans. and advances increased ma- 


; terially. 


Up to 1930 the company shows a 
well developed earning power, all 


38 | obligations in respect to bonds and 


preferred stock being-taken care of 
without difficulty, .The depression 
years told a different story and in 
September, 1935, it was found neces- 
sary to file a petition in the Courts 
for reorganization ander Section 77- 
B of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Since that time a continuous effort 


has been made to bring about an 


agreement among the bondholders, 
preferred and common shareholders 
and creditors, Differences between 
the different. groups have been 
marked on some occasions, but fol- 
lowing the Creation of a committee 
to represent all interests it was pos- 
sible to make and report progress. 


Outlook Greatly Improved 

Except for 1937 operations and 
earnings have not been especially 
favorable, In 1989 the consolidated 
statement showed an over-all. loss 
of arqund $3.3 millions, as against 
$3.8-millions the year, before. Inci- 
dentally the showing of the Cana- 
dian company, Brown Corp., was 
substantially better than that of the 
parent company, 

The whole outlook for the com- 
pany has undergone a marked 
change since last September when 
war was declared. The. financial 
statement for 1939 does not reflect 
this. The war brought about a sharp 
demand for pulp and the other pro- 
ducts of Brown Co. and its various 
subsidiaries. 


Earnings Move Ahead 
Since the close of the 1939 fiscal 
year, consolidated earnings have 
shown a pronounced upward trend. 
Unaudited figures for the first three 


po} periods—12 weeks—show net earn- 


ings of $588,924 before depreciation 
and deferred interest, as compared 
with earnings of $3,992, similarly 
calculated, for the first three periods 


198,507 | of the preceding fiscal year. 


us for P sso 
: Prev. artes a 

edits . 
Less: Net debits ..... 


Working Capital 
Current assets 521,583 
Current Mabili 


756,082 . 

Excess of curr. liabs, 
Over curr. assets.,.. 234, 716,726 

Cons. Balance Sheet Changes 

Plant & equip. ....... 14,300,097 13,558,566 

Retirement res. 858 

Funds~ 
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ALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Weekly Record of Financing in Canada 


Date Issued 
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x3 Co, 2 dines eebecscdoone 
; Goss & Co, Cbd ovveveces 
Caisse Populaire eeeeee Bo Mab. 
Marris, Ramsay & Co, eso eecsccccte 


Rate Due 
3%% 1940-30 
4% 1941-00 


4% —* 1941-55 
3%% 10-ins. 


Amoun 


29,000... 
17,500 102.08 


f OFFERINGS OF CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN SECURITIES : 


Date Issued 
& Gteel 


) Seeredeerreirsnverens Mar... 
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Offered by 
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7 
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~ 


peek eeene : 


i er ap 3 23 


Rate Due Amount Price 
8% 108 $125,000 
Fey Fe i: 


ne 


¥ 
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Production has been increased at 


= La Tuque with small capital expend- 


iture, and with some increased pro- 
duction in Berlin, along with other 
changes if plant and processing now 
being made or to be made, reduc- 
tions in basic production costs are 


4 
indicated. 


The outlook for increased earn- 
ings in 1940 is greatly improved and 
the reorganization plan of the com- 
— at oe time stands a good 
chanee of being approved by the 
interested parties. 


197,388 
C.D.S. Securities Ltd. 
931,000 


Adopts New Policy 

From Our Own Correspondent 
— Consolidated Di- 
versified Standard Securities Ltd. 
has a policy of long-term 
in t -and dividend 
ing securities, The board deci 
that the policy of short term invest- 
ments under conditions of the war 
economy was unwise, even at the 
sacrifice of capital profits, according 
to a statement at the annual meet- 
ing by Senator W. E. Foster, board 
chairman, é 
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‘THAT HELPS MANY 


Everpdeychcinens in all walks of life—wage. 
earners, professional and business men and 
women—are botrowing from this bank for 
personal needs. E ; ° : 
They are. repaying these loans in twelve 
monthly instalments and the “hire” for the 
money is only $3.65 for each $100 borrowed. 
There is no other charge. ( 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
"A bank where small accounts are welcome” 
ee ee 
Can. Locomotive 
Pays Interest 


Full 6% interest on the first 
mortgage income bonds of Cana- 
dian Locomotive Co, is to be paid 
on July 1, 1940, according to a 
notice sent to bondholders by the 
National Trust Co., trustee for the 
issue. This will be the second in- 
terest payment on these bonds 
since they were issued following 
the’ 1932 reorganization. A year 
ago, 6% was paid from 1938 earn. 
ings. 

Directors advise that, although 
auditors have certified that no 


(Continued from page 1) 


a share ahd the balance paid in 
cash, 

Since the end of the year the com- 
pany has issued 145,454 shares in 
this connection, bringing the out- 
standing common stock up to 900,- 
000 shares. 

Report Trinidad Results 

Operations on Trinidad oil prop- 
perty last year were not successful 
in bringing about the production of 


tion of crude oil, of a type not suit- 


able for the company’s refineries, 
amounted to 271,615 bbls. during the 
last year, compared with 315,441 
bbls. for the preceding year. At 
present there are 59 producing wells 
and production is at the rate of ap- 
proximately 20,000 bbls. a month, 
Profit from production of crude 
oil and gas amounted to $66,309 com- 
pared with $79,870 for the previous 
year. After deduction of all lease 
rentals, write-offs and depreciation 
reserves, there was a deficit by the 
Antilles Petroleum Co. (Trinidad) 
of $382,426 for the year, compared 
with $547,238 for the previous year. 


Crude Oil Purchases 


As to McColl-Frontenac’s opera- 
tions last year, the president point- 
ed out that 4,790,989 bbls. of crude 
oil were purchased and transported 
to the refineries in Montreal and 
Toronto. Practically all purchases 
were made from various companies 
in the United States, but one cargo 
of Trinidad oil was imported late in 
the season. / 

Comparative figures in the profit 
and loss account for the past two 
years follow: 


Consol. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended — 
1 


s 
3,380,110 
30,103 


3,410,213 
--- 1,136,926 
Prov. doubtful accts. 
Bond int., etc. .:... 
Bank & other int. .. 
Bd. disc. amort, etc. 
Inc. tax prov. , 


Operat. proefit* 
Add: Inc. from invests. 


Total income 


Net profit 
Less: Pref. divids. .... 
Com. divids. 


Year’s surplus 

Add: Prev. surplus ... 

Less: Redem. pref. sh. 
Surplus adjustments 
From cap. surplus .. 


Earned surplus 3,181,629 2,285,697 
*After charging off in 1940, $170,876 of 
counsel and solicitors’ fees and executive 
officers’ and directors’ remuneration; in 
1930, $172,367. 
?tDeduction. 
tNet per-sh. pref. (c) $16.13 $0.67 $15.80 
aNet per sh. com. (e) . 1053 0.376. « 1.08 
tBased on shares outstanding at end of 
year. aBased on 754,546 shares in 1040 and 
766,783 shares in 1939 and 1938. 
Working Capital 
1940 1 


$ 
« 8,576,600. 6,060, 486 
Current liabilities ...,° 2,365,383" "1,366,200. 


Working capital 6,211,216 5,614,388 
Perennial Problem 


Of Price Slashing. 
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earnings were available - from 
1939 results for bond interest as 
defined in the trust deed, they 
have decided to make a payment 
at: this time. 


Quebec Road Building 
To Cost $60 Millions 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. —. Programme of 
highway construction to cost Que- 
bec Province approximately $60 mil- 
lions over the next three years was 
Outlined to the Engineering Institute 
of Canada, Montreal Branch, by Ern- 
est Gohier,.chief engineer of the 
Department of Roads. 

This programme wil! include con- 
struction of approximately 1,000 
miles of four, three and two. lane un- 
divided highways and four lane dual 
highways. 


CANADA MALTING PLANS 
TO INCREASE CAPACITY 


Half - Million - Dollar -Ex- 


sresea| tension to Existing Toronto 


Plant Already Begun 


The increased volume of business 
which occurred in the final quarter 
of 1980 has been maintained during 
the first three months of the current 
year.- ‘As previously ‘stated, the 


38 | major portion of this advance has 


been in export trade. Domestic busi- 
ness, however, has also shown & 
steady, though more moderate, gain. 
It should not be inferred from the 
above that a corresponding increase 
in net profit over 1939 is necessarily 
indicated, as the inventory profit 
mentioned in the annual report as 
oceurring in the latter part of that 
year is, of course, non-recurring 


from every angle, decided-to in- 
crease ‘the output of the. Toronto 


output of a 
‘bushels of -malt’ will be 


sale merchants were represented. ‘It | 
was evident that any progress to-'/ 
ward the elimination of price cutting, |: 


the restriction of competition or con- 
trol of production—any means of 
avoiding the pains and penalties of 
the Combines Act-—would have wide 
and important repercussions. 


The personnel of: the ‘Trade and |. 


who presided, therefore, was Hector 
McKinnon. The proceedings were in- 
formal and private, 
Fruit Price Break 
Apparently the complaints of the 


Horticultural Council had to do.with |) 


the sale of last year’s fruit crop. The 
chain stores, who were char, with 
breaking producers’ prices, pleaded 
not guilty and blamed the chaotic 
price structure during the marketing 
season on the producers. It was sug- 
gested that if the producers would 
organize and confine their selling to 
well identified platforms in the area 
of production, no attempt would be 
made to break prices. 

The chairman, it appears, had 
grave misgivings of the applicability 
of the statute to this kind of discus- 
sion and in the end the various 
parties interested in fruit set up a 


committee which will meet at To- | 


ronto in May. Karl Conger, of the 
fruit branch of the department of 
agriculture, is to act as chairman, al- 


though naturally he is neutral so far | is 


as contending viewpoints are con- 
cerned, 


by the Dominion Government, and 
the total Canadian productive cap@- 
city after the addition of this new 
unit, the former figure is approx! 
mately only 57% of the latter. 


Four Major Points 


However, the directors decided 
that the following features oul 
weighed this consideration: 


(1) ‘The recent apparently steady 
and increasing export enquiry. 
(2) The fact that no new graces 


money. available, and this money bas 
been earning the shareholders a very 
low rate of interest in guaran 
loans, 

(3) A certain portion of this ¢*- 
penditure will be deductible from 
income tax over the next three 
years, in accordance with the Do- 
minion Government's ruling to this 
effect. 

(4) The Toronto plant has always 
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Political Figures Hold Limelight! in British War Drama — 
New Bomber Chief Brings Practieal Experience to Key Post 


LONDON.—One of the strange 


that the politicians continue to hold 
the limelight while the soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen operate under condi- 
tions of virtual anonymity. A reason- 
ably well-informed British citizen 
could give the names of nearly all. 
our Cabinet Ministers, could recall 
Daladier, Reynaud, Bonnet and Flan- 
din in France, and recite without any 
hesitation the entire political hier- 
archy of the Nazis. 

On the other hand, he knows only 
two British generals—Gort and Iron- 
side: he is rather, vague about an 
Admiral named Sir Dudley Pound 
and, as likely as not, he cannot tel) 
you who is in command of our Air 
Force or second in command. He 
knows one French general, Gamelin, 
and could not name any German 
general although he would reconize 
one or two if they appeared in print. 

Therefore the recent changes in 
the high command of the Royal Air 
Force did not inflame the emotions 
of the public nor interfere to any 
marked degree with the veil of sec- 
recy that surrounds the lords of the 
air. Yet they were extremely impor- 
tant. 


To Canada 


Nothing could be happier than the 
choice of the Earl of Athlone as the 
new Governor-General of Canada. 
That Mr. 

Macken zie 

King, whose 

previous. Te- 

commend- 

ation was 

for a com- 

moner (the § 

then John 

Buchan), 

should ask 

for the uncle 

of King 

George shows 

a realization 

of how the 

visit of Their 

Majesties to 

- a . > < EARL OF ATHLONE 
strengthened the Imperial connec- 
tion. In honesty, one must con- 
fess that the manner of the an- 
nouncement of the appointment was 
less happy than the choice. In the 
first place, a well-organized depart- 
ment should not have issued the 
news on the same day as the Cabinet 
changes. Newspapers are cut down 
in size and could not on that day give 
to the Earl of Athlone the space 
which his great services merit. Also 
there was no synchronization of 
publication in Canada, so that the 
Canadians heard about it from the 
British Press. All this has the touch 
of the amateur, which is unfortunate. 

The new Governor-General and 
his charming wife, Princess Alice, 
will have a great success in the Do- 
minion. ‘Canadians are by no means 
lacking in sensitiveness and they 
will realize the personal sacrifice 
which is being made. Nor does that 
sacrifice end with the new Governor- 
General and his wife taking up new 
duties at a time when they thought 
that they could settle down toa quiet 


and simple life at home. 


separations and the parting from her 
brother will bring sorrow as well as 
pride, : 
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New Bomber Chief 


Throughout the squadrons of the 
RAF. and especially among the 
bombers there will be rejoicing at 
the appointment of Air Marshal C. F. 
A. Portal as Chief of the Bomber 
Command. He is one of the few men 
of whom all speak well and who yet 
possesses a strong character. 

The department of training came 
under him as a member of the Air 
Council, and this means that he has 
had more than his share of exaspera- 
tions and worties. Yet he neither 
Obstructed by undue criticism nor 
was too easily acquiescent or com- 
plaisant. He has always spoken his 
mind fearlessly without being ac- 
cused of playing any game. In short, 
he is a forceful personality and his 
face is always expressive and arrest- 
ing. 

One has only to glance at the record 
of his career to realize his force of 
character. Having been educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, he enlisted 
in the ranks in 1914 as a dispatch 
rider, eventually securing a commis- 
sion in the Royal Engineers and win- 
ning the M.C. and D.S.O. In 1917 he 
joined the Air Force along with 
Harold Balfour, the present Under 
Secretary for Air. They flew and 
fought together, but even in the gid- 
diness engendered by the highest 
altitude they could hardly have 
imagined that 25 years later, fighting 
Germany again, one would be Vice- 
Chairman and the other a member 
of the Air Council. 

Portal was an enormous success in 
the Jast war. In the delicate business 
of army co-operation he had no 
equal. In fact, before a big show, he 
would visit the artillery and range 
the guns himself. When the action 
began the gunners would wag their 
heads appreciatively as Portal and 
his No. 16 Squadron went over the 
lines. They knew that everything 
would be carried out without a flaw. 

Since then, in the Air Force, he 
has endured the lean years when 
John Bull seemed determined to 
disarm to the teeth. He never lost 
faith, however, and now finds him- 
self at 47 in command of Britain's 
bombers, There is more than a 
streak of ruthlessness in his nature 
though he has suppressed it so far in 
this war. Now, they say, if he will 
let it emerge — not only against the 
enemy but against any inefficiency 
at home—he will rise still higher in 
the Service. He is'an interesting and 
stirring study. 
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| New Zealand’s Loss 


The regretted death of Mr. Michael 
Joseph Savage, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, has removed a lov- 
able and significant figure from the 
Empire scene. Whether his political 
policies were wise or not must be 
determined by the hard test of re- 
sults, but he has earned a special 
place in our annals since he was the 


Queen ; first Socialist.Premiey in the Empire | 
spects of this very strange war is| Mary is also involved; for she has/| with 
a haa tn oo __ Parliamentary majority at his 


When he was here nearly three 
years ago we found his twinkling 
eyes and alert humanitarianism most 
attractive. He had that keenness and 
sense of fun that so often go with 
men who have lived a hard early 
life. As errand 
miner he graduated in a tough and 
rough school. Like Lincoln he read 
his way, to knowledge, yet never lost 
his recognition of the basic grandeur 
of the unlearned worker by his'side. 
He used to say: “You don’t know how 
fine human nature can be, how cap- 
a of strength and sacrifice, until 
you go down the mine as one of the 
crowd.” j 

On his last visit here the degree of 
D.C:L. was conferred upon him at 
Oxford. 
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Key Diplomats 

Critics who have felt that our dip- 
lomats in comparison with those of 
the ‘Axis, have been too much like 
stationary wax figures will be elated 
at the news that six of our European 
envoys have been invited by Lord 
Halifax to come home and confer 
with him. At the same time Sir Percy 
Loraine will find it convenient to 
leave Rome and join the six just men 
from our Embassies and Legations. 


The three stories that will com- 
mand the-elosest interest will be told 
by Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen 
from Turkey, by Sir Reginald Hoare 
from Roumania, ahd by Sir Percy 
Loraine from Italy. The contrast in 
their personalities will be as great 
as in their reports. Sir Hughe is 
quiet both in appearance and style. 
He does not glitter, and yet his 
friends say the gold is there just the 
same. When he was so brutally shot 
in China it was never thought that 

he would be able to take an Embassy 
again. Yet here he is in the very 
centre of the gathering storm in the 
Near East. 

Sir Percy Loraine is a man of the 
world who has contrived to be a 
singularly successful diplomat. He 
loves a good horse, is chivalrously 
happy in the “elegance of female 
society,” and has an admirable flair 
for dictators. He also has a zest for 
life which seldom leaves him, All 
reports from Rome indicate that he 
is immensely liked and respected 
there. 

Sir Reginald Hoare is in voice and 
appearance the traditional diplomat. 
His manner suggests that wherever 
he goes he will “be forever @ngland.” 
No country but ours could have pro- 
duced him. When the star of Mars 
is red and low in the skies over 
Bucharest, when the assassin’s bullet 

| cracks and the open-air cafes are full 
of whisperings, Sir Reginald keeps 
his steady course as if Pall Mall was 
just around the corner. 

I envy Lord Halifax the privilege 
of listening to his sextet or septet 
while they tell him their tales “to 
rob him of 4 sigh or charm him to 
a tear.” 


Copyright, 1940, The Financial Post and 
The Sunday Times, Londen. 
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Checking operation of Ammonia Compre%sor, 


Power Inspection by Power Engineers 


Power Insuranc 


e by the ‘only Company in 


Canada specializing in Engineering Insurance . 


In Case of Emergency 


association would this priceless background of 
knowledge be available to help inspectors— 


etree is the service of the 


doctor who lives nearby. 


quickly when symptoms of illness appear, 


Doubly valuable is power-plant insurance 
when engineering field staff and supervisors 
are stationed within quick call should trouble 
Their expert help in 
emergencies is appraised by grateful policy- 
holders as far more valuable than years of 


or disaster visit you. 


premiums. 


He can come 
and, through 


they inspect. 


More than forty field inspectors and super- 


vising inspectors help guard the 


major portion 


of Canada’s insured power equipment which 
is covered by The Boiler Inspection Company. 
These men do nothing else—make no other 
type of inspection. The effectiveness of their 


work is increased greatly by 


the efficient 


direction and co-operation of the Company's 
Head Office Engineers. For sixty-five years 
this Company’s staff of engineers has devoted 


itself solely to studying power-plant behaviour 


from the standpoint of safety. 
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In no other 


them, to help owners of plants 


/ 


The Boiler Inspection Company not only spec- 
ializes in this type of insurance, but its 
facilities are so widespread that its emergency 
service is usually “jyst around the corner.” 
Ask your agent or broker what that can mean. 


806 The Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 203 Curry Bldg. 
Montreal 
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NEW DIRECTOR 


Arthur Cross, president of Domin- 
ion Steel & Coal Corp., who has been 
elected a director of Canada Iron 
Foundries Ltd. 2 


U. S. Credits Coming 

The circle of those in’ Washington 
who are discussing .crédits for the 
Allies is broadening. - There's little 
chance of action before the Novem- 
ber elections but credits for Britain 
and France are almost certain after 
that, Pressure is coming from the 
farm belt, which wants to sell food- 
stuffs, Rescision of the neutrality 
law embargo on loans to Canada 
may be the convenient opening 
wedge. 

+ os ™ 

Children and War 

Internationally famous as a child 
psychologist, (and known better in 
Europe and the United States than 
in his home town of Toronto) Dr. 
W. E. Blatz has a new book on the 
press. It is on children in the war. 
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Boom in U.S.A. 

Exporting firms report something 
of a boom in South American mar- 
kets. One firm, which took it on the 
chin in Europe when war came; re- 
ports that the increase in its South 
American sales exceeds: the total 
business it formerly did with Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia and Switz- 


erland. 
s+. 8 


The Canadian “W est” 

The population of western Canada 
is over 62% Canadian born; nearly 
half of the people were born on the 
Prairies, In a racial origin more 
than half are British. 


“Old” at 55 
Time Magazine speaks of “old” 
Gordon Conant: Is a man old at 55? 
+ .J * 


Banker’s Gift ‘ 

‘The interest free loan for £1 mil- 
lion whichNew Zealand obtained 
the other day was really a gift from 
the Bank of New Zealand: to ‘the 
nation. 

In announcing the loan, Hon, W. 
Nash, Finance Minister, described it 
as equivalent to a gift of £35,000 an- 
nually from the bank to the govern- 
ment. In other words the bank is 
foregoing its 34% interest rate for 


the duration and giving the govern-| 


ment use of the money free of charge. 


Personalities 
Eugene Whitmore, editor of Am- 
erican Business, signs his -mail 


“Gene” ially yours. 
. - e 


Men Over 40 
Specialty selling, house-to-house, 
is not just a young man’s game. Out 
of 71 top salesmen in one large U. S. 
organization in this field, only.,two 
were under 40. More than half were 
over 50. 
. * * 
Pressure Unlikely 
Washington rumors that U. S. 
diplomatic pressure may be put on 
Canada in connection with Alberta’s 
bond defaults need not be taken seri- 
ously. With settlement of $70 mil- 
lions of southern states defaults 
barred by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington could not come into the 
argument with clean hands. 
o “ = 


English 

We acknowledge receipt from 
some literary genius in Japan of.a 
small pamphlet revealing the causes 
of the depression that brought this 
continent down from “on top of the 
Mt. World.” 

It appears that American. policy 
had been “the foundamental obstacle 
having bewildered . the . improve- 
ment for the restoration.of the gold 
standard of G.B. and others in the 
world and had made them impos- 
sible departure from the non-gold 
standard postponning from day to 
day. 

“On the other hand the wartime 
indebtedness due to America’ had 
not been reduced. But in the long 
run, one to come appeared nearer 
and nearer. People is weary of these 
news, betause already from year to 
year every newspaper have re- 


| ported every day week. That is.the 


depression.” 
s «es 


Britain’s'“Indians” 

Every’ British speaker in the U. 8. 
is asked about Britain and Indians, 

Harold Nicolson, British writer 
and diplomat, was once asked that 
question after a lecture in Dayton. 
He replied: “Which Indians; yours 
or ours? must realize that the 
two problems are distinct. For 
neg we educated and multi- 
Pp our Indians you ey 
exterminated yours. It wo be 
very difficult for us at this date to 
adopt the solution which proved so 
successful:in your country, and to 
confine the aborigines of India to 
reserves.” oe : irs 7 §) 
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No More American Dol- 
lars For Empire Imports 
Via US. 
OTTAWA—The so-called “black 
market” in New ‘York for sterling 
Pee ee See 


by the British and 


rapidly from ag low as 22% discount 
to a prevailing rate only slightly be- 
low the official exchange rate estab- 
lished by the Exchange Control 
Board. Sterling also is benefitting. 
The latest measure taken at Ot- 
tawa is designed to assist tlie British 
Government so far as the black mar- 
ket is concerned and to help this 
country with respect to our balance 
of payments with the United States. 
U. 8S. Re-exports 
The Exchange Controi Board has 
ruled that all imports into Canada 
which originate in other countries 
shall be paid for in the currency of 
the country of.origin..In effect, these 
are goods bought through agents, 
chiefly at New York. Approximately 
$40 millions of imports per-year, in 
normal years, will be affected. 
Until this order was issued, the 
practice was for the American agent 
to bill the Canadian importer in 
United States dollars. He was paid 
in U. S.:dollars and he then paid the 
shippers of the goods in their own 
currencies. Most-of these goods came 
from the Empire and the shippers 
would be. paid in sterling. The agent 
therefore bought sterling in the 
black market, getting it much more 
cheaply than the official rate, and 
made a large profit on the exchange 
rate over and above his commission. 
Help British 
Under the new-order, the shippers 
of these goods are paid from Canada 
by the importers here, and not from 
New York by the agent. All the 
agent now receives is his commission. 
And the payments are made on the 
official rates. Whereas the agent 
might buy sterling on the black mar- 
ket at $3.50 per pound or thereabouts, 
the official rate of $4.46 is now paid. 
‘This helps Britain by giving her 
greater purchasing power in Canada 
for, these sterling imports. It also re- 
moves pressure on the black market. 
There is less demand for sterling and 
the price should rise. Canada bene- 
fity also because we no longer will 
have to provide $40 millions in U. S. 
doHars to pay for these imports, This 
money will be available for essential 
purchases in the United States. 
Empire Products 
goods chiefly concerned in this 
order are rubber, wool, jute, tin and 
cocoa. 
Based on the record of 1935-39 this 
change would produce a favorable 


balance with the United States. Don- 
ald Gordon in his recent speech at 
Toronto pointed out that in this 
period our payments .to the United 
States averaged $814 millions against 
receipts of $804 millions—an adverse 
balance of $10 millions per year. 

The favorable balance with Britain 
averaged $159 millons in this period. ! 


A GREAT COMBINATION 
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Complete Spring shipments of Lee’s celebrated 
English shoes now await you in Toronto’s favorite 
Store for Men. Handsome new styles as well as 
the season-after-season favorites . . . built in the 
thorough British manner, to Lee’s exacting, 
specifications. Lee’s English shoes are exclusive 
in Toronto with Simpson’s. All styles, $11. 


SIMPSON’S—The Store for Men. STREET FLOOR 


This change, therefore, would give 
us a favorable balance with the U. S., 
which no doubt will be used to buy 
further war supplies, and will tend 
to reduce our favorable balance in 
sterling. Here, again, Britain will 
doubtless use the additional Cana- 
dian dollars so obtained to increase 
war purchases here. 
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Jonsolidated Diversified Securities. 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Consolidated 
Diversified Standard Securities Ltd. 
report that at March 31 net asset 
value of the company’s preferred 
stock amounted to $22.66, compared 
with $22.32 at Feb. 29, and $19 at 
March 31. : 
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Oldsmobile is big—and looks it! From massive, 
die-cast radiator i 


big-car convenience— 


Any way you look at the low-priced Olds Sixty—the popular Seventy 
— the stunning new Custom 8 Cruiser — they impress you as big, 
well-built cars. Big — not for the sake of size alone — but because 
bigness means longer life, greater safety, increased comfort and 
freedom from repairs. Size, where it is needed, is an essential part of 
quality. That's why we urge you to drive a bigger, smarter Olds and 
learn for yourself how much bigness adds to comfort, performance 
and all-around motoring satisfaction. Visit your dealer today. 
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Stocks Again Hinting — 
Test. of Year’s Lows — 


increase of 16.6% over the 
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Little in Business and Earnings Background 
to Justify Serious Reaction — Repatriation in 
Canada and U. S. is Market Factor e? 


Some stock market observers feel that the quick reaction of prices, 
following intensification of the wer, hints that another move to test 
the year’s lows is in progress. They argue that, when the upward 
move of the first weeks of April failed to penetrate through the early 
January highs, it signalled lack of real strength or confidence. The 
natural thing to come next is a move toward the point at which. the 
declines have met stout resistance already this year. 

Actually moves so far this year—and for the closing months of — 
1939 as well—have been unusually narrow. Right now the Toronto PRESIDENT 
and Montreal Stock Exchange indexes of industrial shares are only | —————-—— 
about two points above the year’s lows, not a very large margin but 
one that has held firm for three months. 
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Repatriation | 

A factor that may become in- 
creasingly important in stabilizing 
Canadian stock markets was hinted 
by Graham Towers, Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, in a recent address 
in Montreal. Mr. Towers talked, 
among other things, of repatriation 
of United Kingdom holdings of Can- 
adian securities as a wartime fi- 
mancing measure. 

This transaction will be handled 
adroitly, it is expected. The logical 
time for sales is during periods of 
rising markets and too heavy sales 
gt any time may easily dry up the 
gources of capital, thus keeping 
what might have developed into a 
gtrong movement down to minor 
proportions. 

* It is said to be an old axiom, how- 
ever, among professional traders in 
New York that the market always 
moves in the direction where the 
greatest volume of orders is to be 
found. ‘In this case it would be po- 
tential sales hanging somewhat over 
the market. This, plus the continu- 
ingly strong background of Cana- 
ian business and company earn- 
ings, does not forecast any serious 
price declines but rather a continu- 
ation of steady, probably inactive 


markets. 
U. S. Stocks Return 


~ Great Britain has requisitioned a 
further list of U. S. dollar securities 
held by its nationals, this time 92 
stocks and 25 bonds in addition to 
the 60 listed last February. Also 
noticeable this time is the fact that 
securities taken over include lead- 
ing stocks such as U. S. Steel, U. S. 
Rubber, General Foods, General 
Electric, International Business Ma- 
chines and many. others of this 
calibre. 

Advice from the United States in- 
dicates that Carlyle Gifford, in 
charge of transactions in that coun- 
try involving sale of securities by 
Britain, is handling the business 
very well and is not likely to en- 
§age in panicky selling. 

+ In spite of this, it seems probable 
that selling from Britain will con- 
tinue to hold back gains in prices 
of securities in New York. For one 
reason a wise selling campaign 
would emphhsize ‘selling on rising 
prices, a factor which would tend 
to level off gain’ and hold them to 
smaller normal proportions. 

* 


Market Influences 

Course of stock/prices in the 
United States over coming months 
will be influenced chiefly by (1) the 
course of general business and com- 
modity prices, (2) the political cam- 
paign in that country, and (3) 


' events in Europe, thinks E. W. Axe, 


writing in The Annalist. 

Regarding the first he feels that 
business recovery is a reasonable 
expectation some time between now 
and the summer, although exactly 
how soon and how rapid’is hard to 
forecast. As neither the 1939 busi- 
ness expansion nor the 194 b ia 
ness recession, however, had ch 
effect on stock markets, “it does not 
necessarily follow that a business 
improvement later in the year will 
have great weight as a stock price 
determining factor.” 

As for the election, he says that. 
has a “stimulating effect upon busi- 
ness and security prices some time 
during the summer and fall 
months.” 

A turn of the war badly against 
the Allies would have-a “definitely 
unfavorable” effect on stocks. Peace 
on terms’ satisfactory to the Allies, 
he thinks, would have a stimulating 
effect up to about the cessation of 
hostilities. 
= Mr. Axe concludes that during the 

xt few months stock markets will 

ve the support of rising business 


‘g@nd favorable seasonal trends. The 


course of the political eampaign and 
course of events in Europe, how- 
ever, are likely to dominate stock 
price trends for 1940, 
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Can. Paperboard 
To Be Wound Up 


At a special general meeting in 
Toronto recently shareholders of 
Canadian Paperboard authorized 
final distribution of remaining assets 
of the company and payment of all 
remaining liabilities. Following this 
the charter is to be surrendered. At 
the end of last year the company had 
assets of $3,883 cash and receivables 
with current liabilities of $2,311. 

There also remained $33,578 of the 
6% income notes of Robert Gair Co, 
on deposit with the Chartered Trust 
& Executor Co. for distribution to 
holders of 1,190 preference shares 
which had not been turned in for 
exchange. Preference shareholders 
had previously accepted a-liquida- 
tion dividend of $30 a share in income 
notes of Robert Gair Co, following 
sale of the company’s assets to the 
latter in 1937. From final assets 
there will be a very small dividend 
for preference shareholders. 


Investment Notes 


Canada Machinery — Annual re- 
port of this company for the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1940, to be published 
shortly, will show earnings well 
above last year’s level, when $4,789 
was earned, after bond interest and 
depreciation, The Post is informed. 
The company is very busy at pres- 
ent, particularly in making machine 
tools, for which the demand is very 
brisk. Outlook for continuation of 
this work appears good so long as 
the need for war materials contin- 
ues. The company does not directly 
make any war materials itself. 
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International Petroleum — F. H. 
Deacon & Co., Toronto, draws atten- 
tion to this stock on the basis of a 
possible increase in demand for oil 
by the Allies in the event of inter- 
ruption of supplies from Roumania 
or the Near East. This firm states 
that those “who take advantage of 
current market ties to pur- 
chase carefully selected securities 
are likely to benefit from recent and 
prospective developments.” They 
suggest that “profits should be avail- 
able through purchase of the stocks 
of primary steel manufacturers, 
crude oil producers, etc.” 

* . = 


Cockshutt Plow Co. has had a gain 
in sales volume so far this year of 
about 66% over the corresponding 
period of 1939. Better collections in 
western Canada have aided the com- 
pany as have indirect war require- 
ments. 

7 ~ a 


8.E.C. supplemental summary of 
February security transactions con- 
tains the following. of Canadian 
interests. ak 

Burry Biscult—Isador Kamber, di- 


Robertson, officer, ‘held ng shares 


May, 1939 
Twin Rapid Transit—F. H. 
Deacon, director, holds :100 shares 
; through F. H. Deacon.& Co., 

in which his. proportionate interest 
increased common 


sion of the Canadian Credit Men's 
Trust Association. 


Earnings Advance 
For Humberstone 


Shoe Firm Expects Bet- 
ter Showing For Year 


Ending July 31 


Sales and profits of the Humber- 
stone Shoe Co., Humberstone, Ont., 
are up for the first eight months of 
the current fiscal year, as 
with the same period of year ended 
July 31, 1939, The Financial Post 


learns. . 

Prospects are good that improve- 
ment will be shown over the 1939 
fiscal year when 72 cents per share 
was earned on common stock. Net 
profits may be as high as 1938, when 
per share earnings were $1.36. 

These figures are still somewhat 
short of the more normal level of 
the period 1926-37, when range was 
about $2.40 to $3.50 per share, except 
in 1928 when figure $6.77. . 

The next four months will be the 
period when the major portion of 
the earnings story unfolds, as the 
company is just now entering its 
busy season. 


Draw on Surplus 


It has been necessary to draw on 
surplus to extent of $18,200 during 
two years ended July 31, 1939, to 
maintain common dividends at the 
rate of $1 per share in 1939- fiscal 
year and $2 in 1938. It can be said, 
however, there is little likelihood of 
the rate being reduced from $1 per 
annum. Earned surplus of $202,631 
at July 31 last is equal to about 28% 
of total assets. 

No direct benefit has come from 
government war orders, it is under- 
stood, as the company specializes in 
children’s footwear and _ certain 
lower-priced types of men’s shoes. 
Boots of the military type are not 
manufactured. 


Supplies Available 

It is also learned the company has 
felt no adverse effects from inter- 
ruptions in shipping caused by the 
war. Only a small proportion of 
raw meterials is received from 
overseas sources, while no export 
business is done. 

It is indicated in official circles 
that rising costs of raw materials 
have not seriously affected opera- 
tions as yet. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ figures, however, show an 
upward trend in unmanufactured 
leather, the price indices for Sep- 
tember, 1939, to January, 1940, being 
up as compared with the same 
period of 1938-39. 


Consumers Glass 


Splits Stock 10 for 1 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Consumers Glass 
Co, has taken out supplementary 
letters patent increasing its author- 
ized common stock from 47,500 to 
475,000 shares. By this ten for one 
split the issued capital has been in- 
creased to 319,570 shares. 

Authority has been received to 
issue the balance of the authorized 
stock, namely, 155,430 shares, for an 
aggregate consideration not exceed- 
ae an amount of value $4.7 mil- 

ons. 


U.S. Advertising 
Linage Increases 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Advertising linage 
carried by newspapers in 52 key 
cities in the United States during 
March totalled 114.2 millions, an in- 
crease“of 2.2% over the same period 
last year, according to returns of 
Media Records, and published by 
Editor and Publisher. 

Display advertising showed a gain 
in March of 18%; classified was up 
3.6%; retail, 0.7%; general showed a 
1.3% improvement; automotive con- 
tinued its spring upward trend in 
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Mr. Flegenheimer said that the 
European situation would not affect 
adversely the company’s prospects 

sufficient seed. Pur- 


and the shipments have been re- 
ceived. 

Financial arrangements have been 
completed by the company, includ- 
ing the transfér of capital from New 
York, under the authority and con- 
sent of the foreign exchange control 
board. Of the firm’s $2 millions capi- 
tal, $600,000 was raised on the guar- 
antee of the province of Manitoba. 

In the contract signed with the 
company by the grower, the grower 
undertakes to grow, haryest and de- 
liver the crop to the factory or ¢o 
delivery stations. The price clause 
said: “The price per net ton of beets 
shall be determined on the basis,of 
the average sugar content of, all 
beets sliced at the factory (Cosette 
tests) during the 1940 operating sea- 
son, and on the average net return 
as hereinafter defined by the com- 
pany for sugar sold from the factory 
by the company during the period of 
12 months beginning the Ist day of 
Oct., 1940.” The scale of net return, 
set out in the Manitoba contract, is 
slightly below the price scale set out 
in contracts issued by Canadian 
Sugar Factories Ltd, in Alberta, 
though the Alberta scale is based on 
an initial payment of 85%, with final 
payments based on the value of re- 
fined sugar. 

Contract Prices 

At an average net price of $6 per 
100 pounds for sugar, for instance, 
the comparative scales are: 


Price per ton 

— 
8, 9.38 
J 9.07 
x 8.77 
847 


beets 
=r 


3 8.17 
. 7.87 

In the case of the Alberta company, 
the rate shown above represents the 
amount of which 85% forms the in- 
itial and minimum payment. 

The net return for sugar in both 
cases is determined by the company 
by taking the gross selling price less 
usual expenses, The Manitoba com- 
pany undertakes ta pay the growers 
less seed and other costs, about the 
middle of each month for beets de- 
livered during the preceding calen- 
dar month, and the price shall be 
initially as high as the company 
deems justified by the sugar content 
of the crop and the company’s esti- 
mate of net returns, Losses from 


with the grower, and in 
ctory should have a sur- 
_ be apportioned to the 


United Corporations Ltd. 
Dividend on Class A 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — United Corpora- 
tions Ltd. has declared a dividend 
of 37c, a share on the class A stock, 
payable May 15 to shareholders of 
record Apr. 30, It was previously an- 
nounced in The Financial Post that 
this dividend was payable on the 
class B ‘stock. The prevailing divi- 
dend rate on the class A. stock is 
$1.50 a share annually, No dividends 
have been paid on the class B shares. 


Irén. Foundries 
Business Gains 
From Cur Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL,.—Canada‘ Iron Foun- 
dries Ltd. is experiencing better 
business to date than last year, J. A. 
Kilpatrick, chairman of the board, 
told shareholders at their annual 


general meeting. 

Two new directors were appointed 
to fill vacancies The directors are: 
Arthur Cross, president of Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd. and 

3 of Drummond 


Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 


1926 = 100 
Textiles Food 


i< 
3 
273.4 
37.7 


Apr. 11... 149 247 
Apr. 18 .. 1302 24.5 91.6 


“High and low tor year from 1029 to 1 ; based 
r _ See on weekly figures 


figures 


Dosco Sets Pace 
Pig Iron Output 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Dominion Steel 

& Coal Corp.'s steel plant at Syd- 
‘ney, N.S., produced 34,000 tons of’ 
' pig iron during March, bringing 
the cumulative total for the first 
three months of 1940 up to 91,000 
tons. This contrasts with an out- 
put of 41,000 tons for the same 
period in 1939 and is the largest 
first quarter production reported 
by the Sydney mill in some years. 


Noranda Adds 
To Holdings 


Earnings Equal $1.11 a 
Share in First Quarter 
Of Year 


Highlights of the annual meeting 
of Noranda Mines were earnings of 
$1.11 a share the first quarter of 
1940; declaration of a dividend of $1 
a share payable June 15 to share- 
holders of record May 20; and re- 
view of present taxation as it af- 
fects mining. 

J. Y. Murdoch, president, told 
shareholders -that the subsidiary 
Compania Minera La India paid its 
first dividend in April, Noranda re- 
ceiving $28,050 which returned 
money invested. Noranda had loaned 
over $300,000 to bring the property 
into production and this money was 
repaid previously. It is now expect- 
ed that earnings of the Nicaragua 
company will permit financing of a 
new enterprise in the El Limon dis- 
trict about 45 miles from La India. 


Extends Holdings 

Over the past year Noranda has 
extended its holdings in subsidiary 
companies, it is revealed. The 15% 
interest in Canadian Copper Refin- 
ers held by British Metals Corp. was 
acquired, bringing Noranda’s inter- 
est up to 85%. The remaining 15% 
interest is held by Phelps Dodge 
Refining Co. Financing extension of 
the refinery which is now operating 
; smoothly was arranged by Noranda 
purchasing an additional $600,000 

par value of stock. 


All remaining outstanding shares 
of both Adsit Mining Corp. and 
Quebec Smelters, two subsidiaries, 
were purchased in 1939. The first 
company owns a claim and two 
fractions east of the Horne mine. 
Quebec Smelters has no property, 
but $185,000 in current assets. 

Exploration of claims in the vicin- 
ity of York River, Gaspé district, 
probably will be continued in the 
hope of intersecting some higher 
grade-ore, it is stated. Grade has so 
far been disappointing, but tonnage 
has been good and the property is 
a to warrant further investiga- 
ion, 


For five years Noranda has main- 
tained an apprenticeship system 
which it hopes will aid in rehabili- 
tation after the war. At the present 
time 23 young men are being ap- 
— in various mine and mill 
jobs. 


Company employees enlisting for 
service overseas have been granted 
leave of absence with the assurance 
that their jobs will be open to them 
— the war if they are physicatiy 


Pamour Awaits 


Work Results 


Keen interest in development at 
Pamour Porcupine Mines was evinc- 
ed by shareholders at the annual 
meeting last week, Oliver Hall, con- 
sulting engineer, stated that the 
mine is a big one and a couple of 
years: will be required yet to work 
out the true mine picture, 

Earnings for the first quarter of 
1940 were equal to 4.07 cents a share, 

. Y. Murdoch, president, informed 
shareholders. A dividend of 6 cents 
a share was declared payable June 1 
to shareholders of record May 15. 

Questioned by a shareholder as to 
whether any attempt had been made 
to pick up ore from the Broulan 
property, it was stated two crosscuts 
are now being driven toward the 


with 2,700 ft. of drifting n ; 
The first drive will take nan sae 
to complete and the second three 
years, it is stated, 


In response to another question, 
Mr. Murdoch reported that no con- 
Sure been given to the ac-) 
quisition of a neighboring property 
which has indicated a large tonnage 
of low-grade ore. The op 


Fiece’s FFE 
pees - 


Plans $1.5 Million Bond 
Issue and Immediate 
Outlay of $900,000 


A major expansion programme is 
planned by United Steel Corp. It 
involves enlargement of one of the 
' presently owned plants, pur- 
chase of balance of ownership of 
two others ‘which are already con- 
trolled, and expansion of one of 
these. 

Shareholders will be asked at a 
special meeting April 27 to approve 
a by-law providing for a $1.5 mil- 
lion bond issue, of which $900,000 
would be issued to finance the im- 
mediate programme. The bonds 
would be secured by plants to be 
acquired and presently owned. 

Total of $149,000 would be used 
to call and retire balance outstand- 
ing of 6% first mortgage bonds. 


To Buy Standard’ Steel 

Net expenditure of $550,000 will 
be made to acquire entire assets 
and undertaking of a subsidiary, 
Standard Steel Construction Co., of 
which $500,000 would be required 
to purchase the $25 par preferred 
stock. Preferred shareholders would 
be paid off in full, the stock being 
callable at $26.50. United Steel al- 
ready owns over 90% of the common 
stock. 

About $60,000 would go toward 
purchase of minority interest in 
Farand & Delorme Ltd., Montreal. 
Controlling intere&t' is already held 
by Standard Steél. The company is 
a manufacturer of boilers and tanks. 


New Plant Unit 


The Standard Steel plant at Port 
Robinson, Ont., is to be equipped 
with a modern electric steel unit for 
manufacture of steel castings, steel 
alloys and shell steel. Necessary 
acreage is already available, while 
facilities to erect and construct the 
plant are also available. 

It is planned to equip the United 
Steel plant at Welland, Ont., with a 
hydraulic forging addition for 
manufacture of munitions, ordnance 
of all kinds and afrcraft parts. This 
would supplement finishing shops 
which are already equipped. In this 
connection, the company.has: se- 
cured Dominion manufacturing and 
sales rights for the Baldwin-South- 
ward Corp. line of hydraulic presses 
and allied equipment. 


Contest Quebec 
Labor Order 


Attorney -General Ap- 
peals Ruling on Mini- 
mum Wage Legislation 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Whether the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is exceeding its con- 
stitutional rights with legislation to 
aid labor is being contested in the 
Court of Appeal. ‘ 

The Attorney-General of the prov- 
ince, through Rosario Genest, is con- 
testing judgment of Mr. Justice Gib- 
sone of the Superior Court of Feb. 9, 
1939, upholding the writ of prohibi- 
tion of the proprietor of La Patrie 
Shoe Repairing Co., Montreal, secur- 
ed when the Joint Committee took 
action against the proprietor in the 
Court of Sessions. 

The case hinges upon whether 
Section § of the Collective Labor 
Agreement is ultra vires of the prov- 
ince. It is + agra whether or not 
this legislation and complementary 
orders-in-council infringe upon the 
prerogatives of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in trade and commerce, 

The order-in-council implementing 
the collective labor agreement set 
the minimum rate which cobblers 
may charge for repairs. 

Mr. Genest in appealing Mr. Jus- 
tice Gibsone’s fuling claims that, 
though interprovincial trade is con- 
trolled by the Dominion, the prov- 
ince may regulate commerce within 
the limits of the province itself. 


Algoma Steel Pays 
Preference Dividend 


Algoma Steel Corp. has declared 
an initial dividend on its 5% pref- 
erence stock. On May 15, 1940, the 
company will pay $1.25 a share to. 
shareholders of record May 1. 

Dividends on this stock were non- 
cumulative until Jan. 1, 1940, and 
no payments had been made al- 
though substantial earnings have 
been reported each year since the 
present company was organized, 
Funds have been directed toward 
strengthening working capital and 
expansion and improvement of 
manufacturing facilities, With the 
period of cumulative dividends 


penta aaa a 
law s Co. on 


period in 1939. 
Canadian mills have 


Similarly,. shi 


increased 18%. 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited, with 


five mills, is equipped 


to handle 


business. In 1939 the Company increased its 
working capital by $4,122,117. 

On July 2nd, 1940, the Company is obligated 
to pay to its bondholders one year’s interest 
either in cash, or in common shares of the 
Company at the rate of five shares per $1,000 


bond. 


The current market for these shares is 


approximately $8.00 per share. 


Consolidated Paper 


Corporation Limited 


514% First Mortgage Bonds 
Due July 2nd, 1961. 
Denominations : $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
Price: 71.50 flat. 


Additional information upon request. 


36 King St. West 
Toronto 
Telephone EL. 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
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Merit Rating Advocated 


For Jobless 


Insurance 


Lower Contributions by Employers Giving 
- Stabilized Employment Are Said to Encourage 
Year Round Work and Reduce Unemployment 


Adoption of a system of experience 
or merit rating for employers giving 
telatively stable employment, as a 
basis for Canada’s projected scheme 
of unemployment insurance, is ad- 
vocated in a letter to The Financial 
Post by Prof. Emerson P. Schmidt, of 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

Professor Schmidt objects that 
uniform contributions by employers 
are accompanied by little or no at- 
tempt to reduce unemployment. It 
has little effect in either reducing 
disemployment or staBilizing em- 
ployment, he says. The uniform pro 
rata levy forms the general basis of 
the British system, which generally 


has been favored by sponsors of Can-’ 


adian jobless insurance for adapta- 
tion to the Dominion’s needs. _ : 


Merit Rating Plan 

The merit rating system, which has 
been adopted by Wisconsin, Minpe- 
sota and other states of the U. 5&., 
provides for varying contributions 
from employers depending on the 
degree to which they furnish rela- 
tively steady work. Those with heavy 
layoffs from time to time pay more 
than those with stabilized payrolls. 

The plan has aroused the hostility 
of labor orgayizations and the U. S. 
Social Security Board, but Professor 
Schmidt insists that it has encour- 
aged assurance of year round jobs for 
industrial workers and reduced un- 
employment. 

Not only has merit rating stirred 
employers to give continuity of em- 
ployment because of the substantial 
savings in payroll taxes, he says, but 
has reduced costs to employers as a 
whole and curbed the drain on job- 
less compensation funds. One of the 
chief objections to the plan is that it 
does not build up reserves actuarially 
strong enough to withstand general 
waves of unemployment through in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Point at Issue 

The main point at issue, Professor 
Schmidt thinks, is whether the ob- 
ject of unemployment compensation 
is to provide benefits for the jobless 
or to give employers an incentive 
to regularize their operations, Well- 
managed and stable businesses, he 
believes, should be free to choose 
between standing on their own feet 
or financing the unemployment of 
badly managed and feast-and-famine 
industries, 

In states with differential payroll 
taxes for jobless compensation, he 
reports, there is ample evidence that 
employers are making. definite ef- 
forts and even fostering campaigns 
to qualify companies for merit rat- 
ing assessments. Various plans have 
been worked out and considerable 
success reaped in applying them to 
specific plants, to reduce layoffs to 
a minimum and spread employment 
evenly throughout the year. 

Canadian Qutlook 

As understanding of all aspects of 
jobless insurance, certainly of merit 
rating, is relatively limited in Can- 
ada, it is difficult to say what the 
reaction of employers may be to a 
plan of varying contributions. 

However merit rating systems 
were tried out for some years for 
assessing employers under the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
covering occupational injuries, di- 
seases and deaths of industrial work- 
ers. As a result of objections to the 
scheme, especially from employers 
whose plant accident experience 
made them liable to relatively high 


4 
assessments, an attempt a few years 
back to make the scheme fully in- 
clusive was. dropped _ after. two 
years’ operation. 

Still retained is the degree of 
merit rating whereby each industry 
is assessed according to the accident 
experience of the plants in the in- 
dustry. 

Snags in Plan 

The Post is informed that the 
chief difficulty with the effort in 
Ontario was that it made the relae 
tively. simple operation of the Com* 
pensation Act far too complicated, 
and increased administration costs 
substantially. It also prolonged ine 
definitely the settlement of come 
pensation accounts with employers. 

The same trouble would be met, 
it is feared, in trying to apply merit 
rating to unemployment insurance. 


Prof. Schmidt's View 

In regard to unemployment com- 
pensation, Professor Schmidt reports 
that experience has been favorable 
where merit rating is operative and 
that it has been well received by the 
majority of employers: who have 
made any attempt to apply it to their 
advantage. He says: 

“The experience in>the United 
States with unemployment compen- 
sation indicates that such a system 
may serve a double purpose: (1) pro- 
viding relief for the disemployed, 
and (2) preventing unemployment. 

“In Wisconsin employers are sub- 
ject to varying contribution rates, 
from 4% down to 0, depending on 
the degree ‘of stability. attained. I 
have had occasion to interview 
about 100 such employers and am 
amazed at the success attained by 
many of them in the face of con- 
siderable difficulties. 

Results in Wisconsin 

“The United States is publishing 
layotf data by states for the first 
time this year and in January layoff 
rate was 1.59 for Wisconsin, while ia 
the country as a wholé it was 2.44. 

“Perhaps I should mention. that 
Wisconsin is the only state in which 
‘experience rating’ has been in effect 
for any length of time. By the middle 
of 1939, out of 8,500 liable employer 
accounts, 31% had paid no unemploy- 
ment benefits whatsoever, 63% of 
the accounts had benefit withdrawals 
of 10% or less of the contributions. 
All this indicates.that employers in 
Wisconsin have been able to 4° 
something about layoffs. 

Other System's Flaws 

“In the states which have adopted 
the principle of the British system 
of unemployment compensation, we 
find a good deal of carelessness 10 
management so that frequently men 
will be laid off in one department 
and a similar number, but different 
men, may be hired in another depart- 
ment on the same day. Production 
for stock, diversifying lines and 
other useful stabilization techniques 
are not employed in these states. 

“Due to the increasing uncertainty, 
many people are demanding greater 
economic security. The Wisconsin 
plan, which fortunately will become 
effective in ‘a number of other states 
shortly, tends to provide a maximum 
of security on the job on the theory 
that work with wages is better than 
unemloyment with benefits, In the 
interests of greater social and eco 
nomic stability, the Wisconsin plan 
should be given most serious con- 
sideration by employers of tne 
Dominion of Canada at this time. 


‘ taf PAE cae 
Limited 
Capacity operations during the first quarter of 
1940 and prospects of continued strong demand 
for the Company's products during the rest of - 
this year warrant investigation of the Company's 
Common Stock possibilities. 
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Classified ads, cost dc, word 
and figure for each Eeeertion. 
Minimum ‘ad 12 words, Adé six 
words when bex number is 
required. When replies are te 
pe mailed te advertiser, add 10c. 
Classified ads. payable in ‘ad- 
vanee.| Contract rates on appli- 


SIVE concern. 
education, 12 years accounting, corres- 
pondence, collection and selling experi- 


1, CCOUNTANT, BILINGUAL (ENG- 
LISH and’ French) single, 27, seven 
years banking four years 
managing general store. Willing worker, 
quick to learn. Desires permanent posi- 
tion with chance of advancement, with 
table concern—commercial, indus- 
trial or financial. Excellent references as 
to character and abilities. Would locate 
anywhere. Apply Box 6, The Financial 
Post, Toronto. 
—— 
ONOURS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 
age 25, four years’ experience as 
assistant to senior executive in financial 
institution and presently employed in this 
capacity, desires similar position in 
established industrial or financial organ- 
jzation. The advertiser is honest, enter- 
prising and capable of assuming respon- 
gibility; he is certain his initiative, ability 
and training can become a real asset to 
the firm requiring his services. Box No. 
12, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


aa a tae ema 
ALESMAN AVAILABLE SOON, 
S "young married man, well educated, 
12 years proven sales record. Also 
experienced sales supervision; district 
management, Ontario, Maritimes. Thor- 
ough knowledge merchandising, sales 
promotion. Capable, aggressive, pro- 
ducer. Locate anywhere. Box 14, The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 
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Apartments, Duplexes in all parts of the 
City. Fully rented to high-class tenants. 
Earn 10% on your investment. Buy now 
for enhancement while prices and interest 
rates are low, Inflation may come. Ask 


W. C. McLAUGHLIN 


72 QUEEN STREET W., ELGIN 5226 
- TORONTO 
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What is 
The Other Fellow Doing? 


F YOU ARE A NATIONAL ADVER- 

TISER you know your own program; 
your agency checks your advertisements 
as they appear—but—what about your 
eompetitor? Would it not be informative 
if you could have clippings of all Cana- 
dian newspaper advertising laid on your 
desk week after week? That is one 
service we can perform for you, efficiently 
and at low cost. Write for the whole story. 


Canadian Press Clipping 


Service 
481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO. 


Refund of Sales Tax 


Granted Two Companies 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Eastern Canada 
Steel & Iron Works Ltd. and Do- 
minion Bridge Co. will benefit by 
$56,455 from an order of the Supreme 
Court, upholding decision of the Ex- 
chequer Court calling for refund of 
that amount in sales taxes. The 
former will receive’ $15,674 and the 
latter $40,781. 

The tax applied to bridge struc- 
tures contracted for by Quebec Prov- 
ince.- The sales tax was paid under 
protest. Exemption is granted under 
section of the Special War Revenue 
Tax Act, which requires refund of 
taxes where materials were supplied 
to His Majesty the Ming in the right 
of the Province of Quebec and were 
not for resale. 


WANTED 


- 
International Utilities 
$1.75 Preferred 


A. J, Pattison, Jr. & Co. Limited 


Royal Bank Blég., Toronto 
EL, 5101 
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to Investors 
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|High Grade Quotations’ 


Strength Continued - 


Increases Range Up to One-half Point Over the 
Week — “Paper” Obligations Sustained 


Advance Feature of Corporation Market 


strongest statement to appear 


yet.in support of prevailing levels for high grade bonds. ; 

As it becomes évident that the Dominion will use eve 
its disposal to consummate war financing et the most bi 
rates possible, high grade prices are strengthening appreciably. 

In the past week prices again impfoved, with increases ranging up 
to one half. Investors who have hesitated to buy high grade obligations 
are now swinging to the belief that existing price levels offer oppor- 
tunity for investment, not much out of line with the anticipated issue 


price of the next Dominion war lo 
o'. wie \ 


“Papers” Buoyant 

The so-called paper issues have 
been dominating the bond markets 
for some time. In the past week 
they experienced a marked price 
rise. Demand became active during 
the early part of the week. 


In the provincial list there was no 
marked activity. Slightly better 
buying for New Brunswick obliga- 
tions was noticeable. This was in- 
spired by the Government’s appar- 
ent determination to balance its 
budget in current year, notwith- 
standing the necessity of collecting 
the highest revenue in provincial 
history. The province was also able 
to meet a $1.5 million maturity on 
April 15. 

Nova Scotia issues were quiet. 
There were no signs that the prov- 
ince was any nearer to its long- 
discussed flotation. 


Interest Rates 


Supporting the prevalent view 
that investors need not expect any 
great rise in interest rates is an in- 
timation from the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, Graham F. Towers, 
to the Canadian Club of Montreal. 

Mr. Towers stressed the fact that 
equality of sacrifice is the keynote 
of the economic effort, and that no 
one particular class can expect the 
other to shoulder exclusively: the 
burden of the Dominion’s war effort. 

* 7 .- 


Place for Profits 

It is now pretty well established 
that rise in national income that the 
Dominion will experience from war- 
stimulated industry will not accrue 
to the benefit of the individual. The 
budget address in September ban- 
ished any such idea. Mr. Towers 
says of this: 

“Increased incomes must not, in 
general, be spent for private pur- 
poses if we are to avoid serious 
Trouble. They must be returned 
to the State in the form of taxa- 
tion or subscriptions to war loans, 
And I should not limit that neces- 
sity’to the amount represented by 
incomes. In the case of many in- 
dividuals a larger percentage of 
pre-war income has to be con- 
tributed or lent.” 

In addition to the periodic war 
loans which the Government will 
make there will also be war savings 
certificates, previously announced 
by the Minister of Finance. 


- 2 « 
Financing Repatriation 

Canada’s war effort extends to 
much greater lengths than supply- 
ing and equipping its own military, 
naval and air forces and looking 
after their dependents, Mr. Towers 
states. Canada must also provide 
Canadian dollars for the United 
Kingdom to make possible her pur- 
chases of goods here. Toward that 
end Canada is repatriating its se- 
curities held in Britain. 

Mr. Towers cites the repatriation 
of $91 millions (£205 millions) of 
the 3%% sterling loan. Canada pur- 
chased sterling from the U, K. to 
pay off the bondholders and return- 
ed an equivalent amount to the 
U. K. to purchase Canadian dollars 
for use here. 

This repatriation movement is 
gathering momentum in other types 
of provincial, municipal debt, and it 
becomes evident that as war pro- 
gresses there is going to be a sub- 
stantial transfer of foreign-held 
debt to domestic holders. 


Record Budget 


While not the same, the immedi- | 


ate results of providing Canadian 


| Oper. revenues 
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Shaw. Chemicals 
Business Good 


Shawinigan Power Sub- 
sidiary Reports Large 
Backlog of Orders 


From Qur Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Sales and earnings 
of Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Shaw- 
inigan Water & Power Co., for the 
first quarter of this year are reported 
to be substantially in excess of those 
for the like period of 1939. . 

While the domestic market showed 
a Moderate increase during the first 
three months, there was a marked 
gain in export sales of acetic acid, 
acetone carbide and acetylene black. 
While there may be some falling off 
in export acetic acid sales, operations 
will continue at a high rate of capa- 
city. 

The business of the stainless steel 
and alloy division has improved dur- 
ing the past few months to the point 
where orders on the books for future 
delivery will assure operations for 
several months to come. 


Company Reports 


Canadian Airways 

Canadian Airways Ltd. net loss 
for 1939 was $211,370, little different 
from the figure $213,502 for 1938. 
Operating expenses were cut by 
$104,268 but operating revenues 
were also down by. $81,755. 

Capital ‘expenditures last year 
totalled $162,179 and included six 
aircraft and 15 engines as well as 
other eqpipment. Four aircraft and 
eight engines were rétired, leaving 
42 aircraft in operating condition. 

Details of operating statistics 
follow: 


Operating Statistics 


Miles flown: 1939 1938 
Productive ......++, -1,853,303 1,817,718 
Non-productive ..+. 85,660 92,227 


Hours flown: 
Productive 17,736 17,672 
‘ 859 943 
20,214 18,621 


Non-productive .... 
Passengers carried ... 

2,953,403 2,893,898 
608,786 


Passenger miles 
3,668,456 4,939,570 


104,157 
477,031 
59 


15 


All formalities in connection with 
the reorganization approved last 
January have been completed and 
the additional $450,000 in capital 
received, 

The competitive situation con- 
tinued serious. Rates are still “at an 
unsound low level” but supervision 


of the Board of Transport Commis- || 


sioners is expected to improve mat- 
ters. Although figures presented so 
far “continue to be far from encour- 
aging,” indications of, some im- 
provement are noted. 

Increasing calls for trained aero- 
nautical personnel have resulted in 
further losses of staff. Altogether 
43 men have left Canadian Airways 
to join Trans-Canada Air Lines and 


25 members have joined the R.C.A-F. ' 


Consol, Profit and Less Account 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 1938 


$ s 
942,920 1,024,675 


dollars for U. K. purchases in the | Less: Oper., sell., gen. 


Dominion is the same as extending 
credits. An asset is acquired, but a 
corresponding liability is created. 


Given a substantially increased | 
capacity for taxation because of in- |“ 
creased revenues through accelerat- 
ed industrial activity, there still re- | 


be raised through taxation and | 444: Previous deficit 
actual requirements. The gap can 


only be filled by borrowing. 
That difference is the'factor that 
will determine Canada’s borrowings 
for the duration of war. Investors 


| may rest assured that it will be sub- 
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, stantial and that equality of sacri- 


° | | mains a large gap between what can | Net loss 
| 
i 
} 


| fice will involve sacrifice on the 


| part of investors in the rate they 
accept for the loan of their money 
to the senior govérnment. 
s 2 o 


Bond Index 

The D. B. S. index of long-term 
Dominion of Canada bonds, at 114.7 
for week ended April 18, was up 0.2 
from the previous week. .It was 
down 3.7 points from the same week 
of last year and up 02 points from 
the corresponding week of March, 

| DOMINION OF CANADA 
Long-term 
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(Inspire 


HEADS BUREAU 

William J. Halpin, vice-president 
and managing director of John 
Heney & Son Ltd., Ottawa coal firm, 
was elected president of the Ottawa- 
Hull Better Business Bureau at its 
recent annual meeting. 


Brazilian Net 
Down in Quarter 


Decline Still More Than 
Offset by Lower Ex- 
. change Rates 


Monthly earnings of Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co, for 
March show a somewhat smaller de- 
cline when’ compared with the cor- 

g month of last year than 
has been the case so far this year. 
This is accomplished by a larger de- 
cline in operating expenses as gross 
earnings are down substantially. For 
the three months net earnings are 
$518,773 lowey this year and gross 
earnings dowh $822,970. March show- 
ed a drop of $155,581 in net and $296,- 
516 in gross. 


It is stated that’ the decrease in 


net earnings as compared with the | 


preceding years is more. than ac- 
counted for by the decline in ex- 
change. Temporary rates for certain 
services continue in effect pending 
determination of permanent rates. 
Operating results are expressed in 
dollars taken at average rates of ex- 
change which are necessarily some- 


‘what arbitrary, All figures are sub- 


ject to adjustment when the annual 
accounts are made up. 


Monthly Earnings 
March 
1940 1939 
$s 


$ 
Gross earnings 2, 
Less: Oper. exps. .... 1,479,212 1,620,147 
Net earnings + 1,511,421 1,667,002 


Three Months Ended March 31 


$ $ 
8,851,929 9,674, 
4,460,611 4,979, 


Gross earnings . 


899 
Net earnings 384 


ly in 1939. The drilling department 
completed 12 new wells in 1939. 

Valley Pipe Line Co. was formed 
after the company’s pipe line divi- 
sion was placed under the Alberta 
Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers as a common carrier. The subsidi- 
ary took over operations July 6, 

Income and Surplus Accounts 
Years Ended Dec. 31 

se00 . 

2,074,464 2,582,304 


102,237 62,158 
107,482 71,134 


29,543 7,315 
46,435 


Operating income* .. 
Add: Prof. on secs. .. 
Int. & misc. inc. .... 


Propn. of subsid. 


Net earnings 2,675,976 

Less: Dep f 
pletion 

Fed. & prov. inc. tax 

W/d of bds. & secs. 

Exp. re enquiry .... 

Provn. for claims .. 


Net profit 

Less: Dividends 

a for year 210,147 
Add: 2,171,329 


Less: Tax adjust. ..... 


—— 
Bal. carried fwd. 898 2,381,415 
tCompany’s statement shows net profit 
of $772,057, nae as above plus 1938 tax 
adjustment of $16,509, with resultant earn- 
r share of $1.08. 
® © providing for all operating, ad- 
ministrative and general expenses. 
4Depletion of wells included with deple- 
tion of leases in 1938; with depreciation, 
etc., in 1939. 
sIn 1939, accounts consolidate whally- 
owned subsidiary, Valley Pipe Line Co., 
Ltd., which took over operation of pipe 
ine department of company on July 6, 
1939, eLoss or deficit. 
Earns. per Share & Divd. Record: 
Earned +$1.05 $1.80 
1,00+-0.25 1.00+-0.50 


See 
Shares Outstanding as at Dec. 31: 
Common, n.p.v. ... 717,487 


Working Capital 
1939 1938 


705,737 


$ $ 
Current assets 2,240,498 2,827,372 
Current liabilities .... 657,457 1,214,674 


Working capital ..... 1,583,041 1,612,698 


Viceroy Manufacturing 

Viceroy’ Manufacturing Co:, To- 
ronto, reports net earnings after all 
charges of $102,281 for the year 
29, 1940. This compares 


20 with $55,053 for the period ended 


Operating loss 
dd: Retirement exp. 
Interest (net) 
Subsid. inc. tax .... 
Less: Profit on invest. 


1,542,470 1 
Deficit forward .., 
Working Capital 

1939 
Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Excess curr. liabs. over 
curr. assets , 


Royalite Oil 


Highlights of the 1939 annual re- 
port of Royalite Oil Co. are; 


Increase of 12,447 ft. in footage 


- drilled at 79,798 ft. in 1939, 


Decrease in net profit with earn- 
ings equal to $1.05 a share com- 
pared with $1.80, the preceding 


year. , 
Formation of a subsidiary, Valley 
Pipe Line Co., to operate the com+ 
pany’s pipe line division. 
Sales from wells and plants in 1939 
amounted to 965,558 bbls. of crude 
and natural 


Feb, 28, 1939. Net earnings applic- 
able to the common shares in the 
latest period ‘were $76,911, equival- 


pa ent to $3,07 a share on the 25,000 no 


par value common-shares outstand- 
ing. 

Sales showed a satisfactory in- 
crease over the previous year, states 
H. C, Jeffries, president and general 
manager. The company redeemed 
$17,000. par value of preference 
shares and retired $25,000 of its 
bonds, leaving a balance of $275,000 
in funded debt. Dividends were 
paid on the 6% preference. Surplus 
is up from $202,559\to $280,151. 

The company manufactures a 
wide variety of rubber specialties. 

Working Capital , 
1939 1938 


$ 
: ++ 435,187 337,420 
164,977 105,914 


270,220 251,508 


Current ‘assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital ..... 
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The National Real Estate Tax 
ene in an. effort to 


the Conf 

edings in several articles. 
r. Laidlaw, who for some years 
has been a mortgage and invest- 
ment broker, and an authority on 
property taxation, is attending 
Conference as representative of 

the Ontario Association. 


By JOHN B. LAIDLAW 
Secretary, Ontario Association ef Real 
Estate Boards 


Advance reports have indicated a 
widespread interest throughout the 
United States in the tax conference 
this week in Washington. 

Airing of the problem of taxation 
on property by municipalities has in 
the past originated in associations of 
property Owners and feal estate 
boards; now it would seem that other 


classes haye become aroused to the! the 


ne and effects of the situa- 
on, 

For some time the property owner 
has been forced not only to pay for 
the cost of all those city services 
which the municipalities were cre- 


ated to render but also for services| 


rendered to persons who in many 
cases were only transients in the 
municipality. 

Among the highlights of the con- 
ference, presided over by Myers Y. 
Cooper, former Governor of Ohio, is 
the address of Clarence D. Martin, 
Governor of the State of Washington, 
on the successful operation of the 
state law which for some years has 
limited municipal taxation on prop- 
erty to 20 mills. 

Canadian Problem 

Direct Canadian contact with the 
problems the conference seeks to 
sOlve was: experienced during the 
past week or so by taxpayers in 
Toronto, They received with their 
tak bills a statement which is of 
great significance to the taxpayers in 
every municipality in Ontario and 
throughout Canada. 

That statement shows that the ex- 
penditure of the city council for 
purely civic services, that is, the 
services that it was created to render, 
amounted in 1931 to $18,518,478. The 
estimated expenditure for those same 
services for 1940 in Toronto is $14,- 
586,087. 

This is a reduction of almost ex- 
actly $4 millions. Yet at the same 
time the tax rate in Toronto in 1931 
was 33.60 mills and the tax rate in 
1940 is 35.15 mills. How is this seem- 
ing paradox explained? 

The statement gives as one reason 
the reduction in the total city assess- 
ment. But of that reduction, $80 mil- 
lions is represented by the assess- 
ment on income, which was taken 
over by the province in 1936 so that 
the total assessments of the property 
owners in. Toronto in 1940 are $3 
millions more than in 1931. 

The statement also mentions that 
the charge in the tax bill of 1939 for 
relief was 3.95 mills to pay for an 
outlay of $3,541,471. 

That, however, does not tell the 


Tax Forum | 


e 


pr gt lg eet mag oe a 
also borrowed in 1939 no less “than 
$1,218,277 on account of relief ex- 
penditures; which fhe property 
owner ‘will have to pay within the 
next few years, ‘> 

Actually the payments to be made 
this. ‘year* on account of previous 
years borrowings for payment of re- 
lief. will be ‘considerably more than 
the amount which will be granted in 
actual relief. 

The statement also points out that 
the-city council has no control over 
the expenditures of the Board of 

ucation, the tax rate for which is 
1.45 mills; or over payments for 
hospitalization, children’s aid, and 
institutional grants in the welfare 
department estimates; maintenance 
of jails and isolation hospital, and 
other items in the public health de- 
partment. 

Those payments for social services 
have been imposed on the munici- 
palities by the province, although the 
British North erica Act, which 
created the province, explicitly put 
the responsibility for them upon the 
province. It is to the province that 
property owners of Ontario must 
look for relief. 


Bond Sales 


Village of Chambly-Bassin, Que. 

L. G. Beaubien & Co. has purchas- 
ed an $80,000 issue of Chambly-Bas- 
sin, Que, 34% serial debentures, 

ted Dec. 1, 1939, and due 1940-59. 

e issue is for redemption of bal- 
ance of $100,000 issue which matured 
Dec, 1, 1939. : 

« a + 
Chatham Malleable & Steel 
Products Ltd. 

K. G. MacDuffee & Co, has purchas- 
ed a $125,000 issue of Chatham Malle- 
able & Steel Products Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., 5% bonds, dated March 15, 1940, 
and due in 1955, The issue is being 
offered at par of 100, and will be 
used for financing the new company, 
which succeeds Chatham Malleable 
& Manufacturing Co, 


Diocese of Alexandria, Ont, 
Harris, MacKeen, Goss & Co, has 
purchased a $132,300 issue of Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Alexandria, Ont., 
4% serial debentures, dated Dec. 1, 
1939, and maturing 1941-60. The 
issue is being offefed at par of 100. 
Approximately half the proceeds are 
for refunding purposes, while bal- 
ance is for construction of a. new 
wing on the diocesan hospital at 
Cornwall, Ont. 
* fe e 
County of Lanark, Ont. 
Harris, Ramsay & Co, has -pur- 
chased a $17,500 issue of Lanark, Ont., 
344% serial debentures, dated May 
15, 1940, maturing 1941-50. The issue 
was sold at a cost to the county of 
3.10%, and proceeds will be used for 
road construction. 
List of tenders follow: 
Ramsay & Co, ..secceceess 102.06 


Harris, 
W. C. Pitfield & Co. ...ccscesesess 102.01 
Burns Bros. & Denton 


Dominion Securities Corp. ........ 101,277 
Wood, Gundy & Co. .......sccceee 101, 
Dyment, Anderson & Co. ..ceses 

Frank L. Craig ............. 
John Graham & Co., Ottawa 
Bell, Gouinlock & Co. 
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Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Mining 
Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying Gold 
Mines and in new gold mining properties under present 
active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 


Malartic GOLD Area 
Large Tonnage GOLD Ore 
Canada's New GOLD Development 


For maximum capital appreciation and future dividend 
return, comparable with investments in other gold mining 
camps. EVERY MINING INVESTOR SHOULD BE INTER- 
EST IN THIS NEW FIELD. 


We will send information to you by mail. 
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THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Montreal Stock Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market Calgary Stock Exchange 
Commodity: Exchange Inc. 


HAMILTON ¢ WINDSOR ¢ KITCHENER ¢ GUELPH 


@ When it's “guaranteed deliveries by a certain date 
or no orders”, you want speed in the construction of 
your plant. : 
Speed means instantly available and adequate 
facilities—machinery--men—materials. Speed means 
all these—plus experience. 
That's why shrewd executives-all over|Canada say 
"If you want it done fast — and right — get in 
Foundation”. 
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A weekly newspa . presenting in a popular 
mann ereliable information respecting invest- 
ments, business and national affairs in Canada. 


The Financial Post has the largest paid cir- 
culation of all Canadian financial papers, 


Tae Fovanciat Post Busmress Year Book AND 
Marxer Survey, YEARty, $2. 

Tue ForancraL Post Survey or Corporates Secuni- 
Tres, YEARLY, $2. 


‘Tae Forancta, Post Survey or Moves, Yeaaty, 
$2. 

. Dmecrory or CANADIAN DIRECTORS AND OFFICIALS 
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Tome FINANCIAL Post Survey or CANADIAN Olts, 
Yearty, $1, 

Tae Financia, Post Corporation Service, $20 
monthly, Special prices for individually 
selected investor’s service. 
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The Financial Post Editorial 
Platform for Canada 
Winning the war has become the focal point 
for national and personal effort in Canada. This 
requires full mobilization of the nation’s material 
and spiritual resources. To the fullest degree 
this should be obtained by individual effort, 
freely made. Strong national leadership will in- 
spire service and sacrifice that will reduce the 
need for regimentation and compulsion. 
er Financial Post believes such objectives 
require: 


1. Strengthening cabinet leadership by 
drawing upon Canada’s best executive 
brainpower irrespective of political con- 
siderations. | 

2. Elimination of public and private waste. 

3. Pas-as-we-go financial policy. 

4. Planning the war effort with the post- 
a1 well as the emergency needs in 
mind. 


In achieving these objectives the spirit of 
sacrifice and unity in Canada can be used in 
finding sound, long-term solutions to problems 
left unsolved in the idle days of peace. 


We Pay Our Income Tax 


This week more than a quarter of a million 
Canadians will complete their annual income 
tax returns for the Federal Government. 
Collectively they will pay to Hon. J. L. Ral- 
ston as Minister of Finance probably $75 
millions. At least another $100 millions will 
be collected from corporations. These sums 
together are $40 to $50 millions more than 
was collected last year. 

Several facts are noteworthy about the 
income tax. 

In the first place it is increasingly a rich 
man’s tax. Latest figures show that more 
than one-third of the total amount levied on 
individuals was paid by 382 persons in the 
higher income brackets. Ninety per cent of the 
collections came from 29,000 persons with in- 
comes of $5,000 or more. Under the new 
schedules introduced in the first wartime 
budget last September as much as 72 per 
cent of income in the highest brackets is col- 
lected under this one levy. Payment of pro- 
vincial tax in Ontario, for example, raises this 
to 85 per cent. 

As now collected, the tax affects but one 
worker in 14. This is quite exclusive of farm- 
ers and farm laborers. It misses about half 
a million heads of families earning between 
$1,000 and $2,000. It overlooks nearly a mil- 
lion single persons earning less than $1,000. 

The next war budget will almost certainly 
broaden the base of this tax by lowering the 
exemptions now permitted to married and 
single wage-earners. These changes will in al] 
likelihood be made retroactive to 1939 in- 
comes. Rates for those in the “middle” 
income class will probably be raised substan- 
tially. Had these changes been made prior to 
April 30, the confusion and éxpense of mak- 
ing new returns would have been avoided. 

Most income taxpayers as they mail their 
cheques to Mr. Ralston will do so in good 
spirit if they can feel assured that this money 
is being used primarily to prosecute the war 
effort and not frittered away on non-essential 
or wasteful peacetime expenditure. Because 
the 1940 budget and estimates are still in the 
making, there is yet no tangible assurance 


that this is being done. Public accounts for | - 


the first six months of the war effort showed 
little real accomplishment in reducing in- 
flated peacetime costs. . 

It would be appropriate if Finance Minister 
Ralston were to take a few minutes over the 
coming week-end to tell taxpayers of the cur- 
rent state of the country’s financial health. 
He might well give some assurance as to dis- 
position of the record-breaking income tax 
payments now being deposited to federal 
account, 


‘war? 

Recently the U. S. gave the Allids a “go 
ahead” signal to complete the purchase of 
first-line U. S. fighting planes at an estimated 
cost of a billion dollars. 

About the same time, Hitler struck at Scan- 
dinavia. The war of attrition in which Ger- 
many would conserve her own supplies and 
slowly build up Russian supplies while wear- 
ing down Allied resistance, was suddenly 
abandoned. 

Well-informed opinion holds that these two 


his strategy.” A deciding factor, it is argued, 
was the extraordinary growth of the U. S. 
airplane and engine industry and the fact that 
this output is now almost unreservedly placed 
behind the Allies. 

If this be true, then a controlling factor 
in German strategy from now on must be to 
win the war before American industrial aid 


portant. No one wants airplanes today, say 
the airplane experts, everyone wants them 
tomorrow. That is, until you are actually 
engaged in highly destructive combat the size 
of your air force means relatively little. Pro- 
ductive capacity means everything. The Allies 
have as yet taken delivery of only one-half 
to one-third of the ships they have bought in 
the U. S. 

Hitler is apparently convinced of the real 
extent of America’s economic participation in 
the war. This is something which many people 
on this continent have been slow to realize. 

The gravest problem is how long the Allies 
can continue to pay for that support on the 
present cash and carry basis. 


‘Employment Incentives 

In a radio forum on unemployment insur- 
ance last week, Dr. C. E. Silcox, former secre- 
tary of the Social Service Council of Canada, 
urged that any such programme should pro- 
vide some “incentive” to encourage stabilized 
employment. Dr, Silecox warned against look- 
ing on insurance as a panacea for unemploy- 
ment. He urged that the profit motive be put 
to work in offering inducements to industries 
as.a reward for a good record. 

Elsewhere in this issue a correspondent 
from Minnesota writes of the very positive 
results obtained in the United States where 
employment stabilization is being encour- 
aged. He cites a personal canvass of employ- 
ers whose employment record proved the 
value of a worthwhile “incentive.” 

In the field of workmen’s compensation, 
this principle is usually called “merit rating.” 


Its acceptance is general and satisfactory. 


True, when it is applied to the risk of unem- 
ployment there are administrative and actu- 
arial difficulties in putting it into effect. 
There is, for instance, a readily determinable 
relation between cause and effect in indus- 
trial accidents. This permits the application 
of merit rating. Similar relationships do not 
always hold for unemployment. 

Nevertheless, there is agreement on the 
wisdom of safeguards to encourage self- 
reliance, thrift and economy in unemploy- 
ment reserves. Where contributions are made 
by industry or by employees without any 
incentives, the result is neither as satisfactory 
nor as economical. The Bennett Unemploy- 
ment Insurance statute of 1935 lacked “incen- 
tives” of that type. It was based on the British 
plan of lumping the experience of all indus- 
tries into one main, uniform plan. ; 

Unemployment insurance is now being 
urged in Canada as a means of cushioning the 
post-war slump. As pointed out in a recent 
issue of The Post, there are grave dangers in 
glib acceptance of this plan. For one thing, 
unemployment insurance would cover those 
least likely to be affected in the peacetime 
adjustment. Furthermore, there is much that 
needs to be done in our unemployment house 
before we are ready to insure it. 

Whatever method is adopted as a financial 
“hedge” against post-war readjustment, con- 
sideration should be given to rewarding 
those who make the best contribution. 


Economics in Germany 
One of Germany’s most acute problems is 
how to increase industrial production to meet 
war needs. In‘the Allied countries there 
is a vast reserve of manpower that can be 
used, Germany has no such reserve for she 
has been on a war basis for several years. Her 
average working week already ges 50 
hours. 
Here is a summary of Germany’s problem 
as seen by an expert in such matters: 
solution of these 


centres of 
position to import war materials and thus to 
avail herself of the production capacity and 
avWhatever the Germa 
the German army needs in the 
of equipment has to be invented by 
by German 


E goods. 
-foreign exchange reserves nor foreign éredits.” 
The authority cited is no Allied propagan- 
dist. It is the German Institute for Business 
Research of Berlin. .The quotation is taken 


from its February 3 bulletin which discusses 
the critical employment situation in Germany 
with the utmost candour. 

Hitler would not feel very cdnfident if he 
called in some of his economists for advice. 


_ Health and Well-being 

Though war’s impact has raised living costs 
in Canada but slightly, it has already caused 
some belt-tighte: among fami- 
lies in the fixed income group. This tendency 
may be expected to continue. It is one reason 


ened when deprived of the right type of food. 
= flu epidemic of the last war undoubtedly 
ad its origin among impoverished Europeans 
Shortly there will be distributed to most 
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companies to improve the health of 
citizens and promote better nutrition stand- 
ards among families and wage-earners. 

In peace or war, good health enables wage 
earners to stay on their jobs, reduces sick- 
ness, increases and maintains working time 
and fuller pay envelopes. In wartime good 
health is especially important. We must be 
fit for every task required. 

The sponsorship given this effort by Cana- 
dian life companies is of incalculable value in 
terms of national well-being. It should prove 
a silent but powerful force in terms of our 
war effort. 


“Hypocrisy to the nth Degree” 

From his pulpit in St. Thomas Church at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street, New York City, Rev. Dr. Roelif H. 
Brooks had something to say recently about 
America’s “empty-sounding neutrality.” 


“T am not pleading that we go into the war 
by sending an army overseas. I do not believe 
the Allies who are fighting our battles 
—do not forget that—for the preservation of 
democracy and the right of small nations to 
live, I do not believe they want our men. 

“Neutral or not, we are helping the Allies 
now by permitting them to buy for a price the 
implements of warfare—mark that—buy for a 
price the things they need for the prosecution 
of the war. 

“We are not giving them anything, not even 
our moral support, officially as a nation, Yet 
we stand by, and we say we hope they will 
win, so we may share in the victory without 
assuming any responsibility. ) 

“Now my friends, if this is not hypocrisy 
raised to the nth degree, then I do not know 
the meaning of the word hypocrisy.” . 


The Canadian Editorial : 
of the Week 


Taxes and Democracy 
Windsor Star 


It is a queer philosophy that took hald of At- 
torney-General Gordon D. Conant when he said 
that reduction of taxation is “practically impos- 
sible under a democratic form of government.” 
It is a type of defeatism that Canadians do not 
appreciate in their public men. 

It is true, as Mr. Conant says, that there are 
myriads of pleas from various groups for gov- 
ernmental spending, and that there are count- 
less protests when attempts are made to con- 
tract public services. But, if democratic states- 
men are weak enough to pay heed to all stich 
representations, then they are at fault, not espe- 
cially the system. 

Public men are‘not wholly to blame, The 
people have to accept their share of it. But, 
the fact remains that the people expect public 
spending because politicians promise it to them 
and ‘seek election on such promises, If, in 
ordinary times, politicians would spend as much 
time telling of the benefits of lower taxation as 
they do in describing the “need” for high spend- 
ing, they would find a lot of voters, quite prob- 
ably the majority, in entire agreement with a 
policy of saving rather than one of spending. 

No one is in a position to say that }t.is im- 
possible to reduce taxation under a democratic 
form of government until every possible effort 
has been made fo do it. Looking back on goav- 
ernmental records in past years it is difficult to 
suggest that g maximum effort has been made. 
Certainly taxes aren't going to be cut if politi- 
cians merely throw up their hands and say 
there is no use trying. 


Editorials in Brief 

Dynamic Garfield Weston, M.LP., is surprised 
at the paucity of British “propaganda” on this 
side of the Atlantic, 

He was doubtless. amazed, as are most Cana- 
dians, to see freely circulating in Canada maga- 
zines such as Life featuring highly one-sided 
accounts of the “brilliance” of German strategy. 

Canadians have many opportunities in their 
business, travel and “official” contacts to coun- 
teract negative news coverage of this type. Wider 
circulation among friends and business acquain- 
tances of Canadtan periodicals is one line of 
approach. Another would be a more effective 
“public relations” policy on the part of our offi- 
cials at Washington. Most Americans scarcely 
know Canada has an ambassador in the U, S. A. 

Friendly discussion of Allied war aims and 
effort, among the fifteen or twenty million tour- 
ists whom we expect will visit us this summer, is 
another contact which every Canadian can and 
should utilize. 

* >". ea a’ 

Life Insurance companies in the United States 
are congratulating themselves on their first co- 
operative advertising effort. The advertisements 
are now appearing in a nationwide campaign of 
“public information” sponsored by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

We don’t want to boast unduly, but it is just 
exactly 20 years since Canadian life insurance 
companies published their first co-operative 
advertisement. 

That programme has been steadily improved 
and extended until today the co-operative mes- 
sage of life insurance has an annual circula- 
tion of more than 40 millions. 

* o - , 

Alberta should have better government during 
Mr. Aberhart’s second term of office. There is 
no longer any necessity of an absurd succession 
of ‘unconstitutional laws, inviting disallowance 
at Ottawa or nullification by the courts, such as 
formerly persuaded some people that the provin- 
cial government had a programme leading to- 
ward the mythical monthly dividends. 

And there is a strong opposition which should 
tend to keep the government's attention focused 
on administration of the affairs of the province. 


Sayings of the Week .. . 


“Hitler is indeed the Hun of a thousand years, 
me Say | Comune ‘et geen” so, Hew Cu 


“The first duty of the is to: "Eric 
Hodgins, publisher of Fort ne ee 
“We will win this war by equality 
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KEEP OUT OF THAT PAIL, MR. PIG! 


Post-Scripts . . 


American Expert 

Canada’s expert on the South 
American oil business, Richard Viy- 
ling LeSueur, has returned from 
one of his regular visits to the far- 
flung properties of International 
Petroleum Co. in Peru, Colombia 
and Venezuela. 

Mr. LeSueur is vice-president and 
a director of both International 
Petroleum Co. and its parent con- 
cern, Im- 
perial Oil 
Ltd! He made 
his first trip 
to South Am- 
erica in 1917 
in company 
with the late 
c. O. Still- 
man, then 
president of 
Imperial Oil. 
Imperial was 
then just get- 
ting started 
in building 
up its crude 
oil holfings 
in South 
America. 

In his latest visit, Mr. LeSueur 
spent most of his time in Venezuela, 
covering that country from the coast 
to the Orinoco basin. The trip in- 
cluded many thousands of kilo- 
meters flying in the company’s own 
airplanes. Once the. plane lost its 
way in a fog among the mountain 
pass@. He also motored other hun- 
dreds of kilometers along Venezte- 
jan mountain roads at altitudes 
ranging up to 14,000 ft. He visited 
Colombia and was joined by oth 
officials of the company from Peru 
at Panama. 

Mr. LeSueur found South Ameri- 
cans pro-Ally in their attitude to- 
ward the war. There are strong 
German settlements in some of the 
South American countries where 
Nazi sympathy may be found but 
this attitude is not held by the great 
majority of private citizens or pub- 
lic officials. 


BR. V. LESUEUR 


* + ~ 

R. V. LeSueur is a Sarnia, Ont., 
boy who joined the legal firm of the 
late Hon. W. J. Hanna, K.C., a 
former president of Imperial Oil, 
following graduation from Uni- 
versity of Toronto and Osgoode 
Hall in 1903. In 1916 he went to 
London to conduct negotiations for 
the purchase of Laguinetes Petro- 
leum Corp. Because of what he 
calls his “stubborness” in holding 
to his own views on the deal, which 
were at variance with the opinion 
of most of the company officials, but 
later proved correct, he was placed 
in actual charge of the whole opera- 
tion on his return from London. 

Much of his work in South Am- 
erica, particularly in the early years 
of the company, was in negotiations 
with various governments. Unusu- 
ally successful in this he has been 
largely responsible for the com- 
pany’s present favorable relations 
with the South American govern- 
ments. His work down there has 
been so. respected that he has acted 
as arbitrator of boundary disputes 
in South America. 

‘ * 7” * 

Mr. LeSueur started in the legal 
end of the oil business but says that 
he is now more of a petroleum 
geologist than a lawyer. The legal 
details he entrusts to others but on 
questions involving the technical 
aspects of petroleum prospecting 
and development work, he can hold 
his own with men trained particu- 
larly for this work. 

Prior to moving from ia to 
Toronto following increas re- 
sponsibilities with Imperial and 
International Petroleum, Mr. Le- 
Sueur practised law as a member 
of the legal firm headed by the late 
Hon. W. J. Hanna. He served West 
Lambton as a member of parlia- 
ment at Ottawa from 1921 to 1925. 
In recent years increasing responsi- 
bilities at his job and lengthy trips 
to South America have limited his 
opportunities for public service. 

These South American trips are 
going to continue. Mr, LeSueur be- 
lieves that frequent personal con- 
tact ‘between International Petro- 
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at the age of 15, under the then City 
Treasurer, John Pogue. He was the 
only junior in the City Hall at the 
time of his appointment. Within five 
years he earned his spurs and be- 
came secretary of all city council 
committees.. This job he held fntil 
1908 when he was named city treas- 
urer to succeed Mr. Pogle. He has 
held the office continuously since 
then. 

When his appointment was made 
as city treasurer, political feeling in 
the city ran high. The council in 
office was of a different political 
stripe. One alderman came to him 
and said: “I had to vote against your 
appointment as treasurer, Jim, just 
so it would look right.” 

s* ¢ @ 

Beside the Jong and excellent re- 
cord as custodian of the city money- 
bags, Mr. Bell has many athletic 
achievements to his credit. He won 
-the Canadian Quoit Pitching Cham- 
pionship in open international com- 
petition at Toronto in 1896, 1898 and 
1901, becoming the first man to gain 
permanent possession of the Mal- 
colm Medal, emblematic of suprem- 
acy. Later on he defended the same 
title on two occasions in London. 

He was also a well-known baseball 
player in city leagues, In the old 
Canadian League he played for Lon- 
don, with George “Mooney” Gibson, 
one-time national league catcher and 
former manager of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. He had a top batting aver- 
age of .444 and led the city league 
in hitting on many occasions. He 
played centre fielder and second 
baseman. 

Mr. Bell fold the city council how 
glad he was “to see you youngsters 
up here serving the city on the coun- 
cil, having worked with the fathers 
of several of you.” He named three 
present council members, including 
Mayor Johnston, whose fathers had 
been active in civic politics in the 
earlier days. 

* 
Circum Carrel 

A few days ago, Hon. Frank Carrel, 
M.L.A., declaimed for an hour to 
fellow-members, of Quebec’s “Upper 
House” on Quebec’s forest industry 
and resources, . 

His vigor 
and- zeal be- 
lied the fact , 


* 2 


usual — at 
firsthand. 
(This passion 
for firsthand 


into every 
corner of the 
globe.) His HON, FRANK CARREL 
conclusion was that the forests and 
forest resources of the’nation are a 
trust which must be freed from par- 
tisan, political control and adminis- 
tered by an independent, permanent 
advisory commission. 

Hon. Frank Carrel has been cru- 
sading in this way (usually single- 
handed), for many a long day. He is 
a seasoned and tireless campaigner. 
As a-trained journalist and news- 
paper publisher, he knows how to 
make his message count effectively. 
When he spoke in the Legislative 
Chamber the galleries were packed 


The Taxes You Pay . 
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with enthusiastic and interested high 
school and university students. He 
never loses heart, never misses an 
Opportunity, never tires of seeking 
new facts and information to support 
and strengthen his argument. 

Ten years ago, the evangelism 
which burns deep within his soul 
was directed toward increasing Em- 
pire trade. At his home in Quebec 
he will show you scrapbooks bulg- 
ing with newspaper clippings, cor- 
respondence, speeches, pamphlets, 
etc., all directed at making Canada 
more Empire-conscious in its trade 
relations, 

Another “crusade” very near to 
his heart is maple sugar merchandis- 
ing. This is a by-product of his Em- 
pire trade study. 

He deplores the fact that Canada’s 
maple sugar products are not sold in 
every nook and corner of the world; 
that only 25% of Quebec’s trees are 
now being tapped; that our high 
quality products are not merchan- 
dised in the form of attractive bon- 
bons, and so forth. He is continually 
campaigning to achieve wider sale 
and better product. 

Mr. Carrel is descended from 
Huguenot stock. His grandfather 
came to Canada from the 
Jersey Islands; settled in Quebec 
City. This father started a weekly 
paper, in that city, later extending it 
to a daily. It is now the Quebet 
Chronicle-Telegraph which Frank 
published until it was sold a few 
years ago. , 

In his early days, Frank Carrels 
ambition was to be secretary to a 
railway executive. He packed a bag 
once with a few necessities and 
started off for New York. His mother 
gave him $50. Before the wanderlust 
had ended, he had been across to 
Europe, lived in Germany and 
France (to learn the language). and 
made a commendable start at estab- 
lishing contacts and friendships that 
he still maintains in all parts of the 
world, 

He is ome of the few Canadians 
who hold membership in the famous 
Circumnavigat Club. of New 
York, Me p is restricted to 
those who have two witnesses to 
attest the fact.that they have travel- 
led completely round the world. 
“Circum” Carrel is official scribe of 
Canadian branch No. 3. 

Mr. Carrel’s interest in newsprint 
and the forest industry has caused 
him to travel thousands of miles 
across Canada and the United States 
in recent years. He has spent time 
and money finding out what our 
competitors are doing and what our 
customers think about our salesman. 
ship and our products. His journal- 
istic mind is constantly at work, un- 
covering new “angles,” developing 
new contacts and using his influence 
to improve production, sales and dis- 
tribution methods. 

One of his earliest hobbies was 
sponsoring the motor club movement 
in Quebec with a view to putting 
wise, progressive legislation on the 


Statute books. His experience as 


founder of the Quebec Automobile 
Club 25 years ago, also the Provin- 
cial Motor League, convinces him 
that under proper auspices and with 
adequate support, equally beneficial 
results could be obtained in the 
newsprint and forestry field. 

Mr. Carrel has been a member of 
the Quebec Legislative Council since 
1918. In 1916 he married a daughter 
of Robert Spiller, of Sussex, England. 


Noranda’s Taxes 


Talking to his shareholders last 
week, James Y, Murdoch, president 
of Noranda Mines, Ltd., had some- 
thing to say about taxes. 

War taxation, he pointed out, must 
affect the progress of @ young coun- 
try like Canada because essentially 
we need surplus money jn the hands 
of “speculatively inclined persons” 
if we are to have development. For 
this réason, he said, the tendency of 
government taxing bodies to “take 
into their own hands for spending, 
such a large proportion of income 


“Tt is clearly the duty of Gov- 
ernments to eliminate expendi- 
tures on and to con- 


non-essentials 
centrate on winning the war. The 
non-essentials are 


keep always before them the 
thought that private initiative and 
energy are essential to the devel- 
opment and opening up of this 
great country of ours.” 

Direct taxes payable this year by 
Noranda Mines Ltd., said Mr. Mur- 
doch, exceedeti $2 millions. This is 
equivalent to 91 cents a share on out- 
standing stock. It equals $3 a day 
for each day worked by each em- 
ployee, a total of about $1,100 per 
workman per year, “' ><. 

Compared with other expenses, tax- 
ation has now become a major item of 
cost, The $2 millions paid for taxes 


| ae ca ore 
ncaa ee 


ia 
purchasing power” than was the = 
creased sale of sugar last fall, 
Co-ordinated Campaigns Best 
: Hanover Post 

It is remarkable that the first cam. 
paign for war relief funds in Han. 
over as a community should take on 
the method of collection now being 
advocated strongly in other centres 
which have had experience in raising 
funds through individual organiza. 
tions’ campaigns, 

Other communities in Canada ang 
throughout Ontario, through the city 
and weekly press, are strongly advo. 
cating this same system. 

It is only in this way that any 
citizen can make any war charity 
budgeting in his income and, it js 
only in this way that duplicating the 
costs of collection of the various 
appeals can be avoided. 


United War Appeals 
Cranbrook (B.C.) Courier 

Since Canada entered the war 
several months ago there have been 
a number of financial campaigns to 
raise funds for auxiliary war sery. 
ices— all very worthy gbjectives and 
deserving of generous support. It is 
apparent, however, that there must 
be some system of consolidating 
these various and sundry appeals to 
avoid administrative 
costs and needless overlapping. 

This point was brought out at a 
meeting held in Cranbrook to dis. 
cuss the possibility of forming a cen. 
tral committee to administer a gen. 
eral fund locally. 

The Financial Post indicates that 
general opinion throughout Canada 
strongly favors consolidation of such 
appeals. 


Skilled Labor 
Creemore Star 

As poiated out by The Financial 
Post the harnessing of labor re. 
sources may soon become a major 
effort in our war effort. 

One thing is already apparent: 
There is already practically no un- 
employment among trained workers. 
The lack of a plentiful supply of 
skilled labor is bound to become a 
crisis in the war effort just as it was 
in the world war of 1914-18. 

This brings up the questions: why 
do our young men not learn a trade? 
A man with a trade has many op- 
portunities to get workjover the fel- 
low without a trade and, further- 
more, there is no comparison in the 
wages commanded: 

The Purvis Employment Commis- 
sion reported two years ago recom- 
mending the Government to foster 
an intensive taining and rehabilita- 
tion programme to improve the tech- 
nical skill of jobless workers. Un- 


fortunately the recommendations ‘ 


were followed in a limited way; ‘The 
scarcity of skilled labor has already 
reached a minor climax. The danger 
signal should be heeded before it is 
too late. 


Other People’s 
Views ...: 


Buckingham Guard 
New York Times 

What can the shades of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon be thinking now? 
French-Canadian sentries from Que- 
bec stand guard this week ove? 
Buckingham Palace. The symbolic 
heart of the British Empire is in their 
keeping. One of the wonders of the 
western world has long been the 
sight of French-speaking sentries in 
British yniforms on the Plains of 
Abraham, Now Londoners will see 
them in their own capital, as will 
King George, too, when he leaves 
his palace on state occasions. All the 
Kings of France, with their conquer- 
ing armies, were not able to accom- 
plish this: miracle. It is.at once @ 
stroke of imagination, a tribute to the 
French in Canada, a proof of what 
the Empire means, perhaps even & 
foretaste of the closer Anglo-French 
union that may come. 


Nova Scotia’s Finances 
Sydney Post-Record 

Premier Macdonald has presented 
a budget to the Legislature wherein 
he promises the people of Nova 
Scotia the handsome deficit of $193,- 
243 for the current fiscal year, which 
ends on Nov. 30, 1940. Revenue 
estimated at $12,840,766, and expendi- 
ture at $12,498,844, showing a black 
figure balance of about $342,000, 


which, however, disappears to make » 


way for the nearly $200,000 deficit 
after setting aside an item of $535,- 
161.66 for sinking fund. 

The worst of it is that this sinking 
fund appropriation is less than half 
what it ought to be on a bonded 
provincial debt now well over $100, 
000,000. 

This is the worst showing of any 
province east of Manitoba. Unless & 
halt is called—of which there is n0 
sign or symptom—Nova Scotia Js 
headed for a hopeless financial 
morass. 


Railways and the War 
Kingston Whig-Standard 

We rather doubt that the war will 
completely sélve the Canadian rail- 
way problem. It may, but the 
chances are that it will not, Some- 
time or other the people of Canada 
are going to have to do something 
rather drastic about it themselves. 

If this should be the case, they 
will have learned a great deal from 
the fact that it has been pushed into 
relative obscurity by a bigger prob- 
lem which they feel qujte capable 
of handling. If they can ‘handle the 
big problem they can handle. the 
lesser one. They-will no longer be 
intimidated by the railway problem. 
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Weekly index of business, D.E 
Commodity prices index no. 


sThe Financial Post business 
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Dept. store sales index no. ., 
Wholesale sales index no. ... 
Country store (%-change r-. 
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Wage earners, no. in 000’s .. 
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eCarloadings (week Apr. 1°! 
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@C.P.R. gross (week Apr. 14) 
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April 27 1940 


Week in Basha 
Income Tax Comics 


With Current Trade 


Millions of Dollars Are Diverted to lb a 
ment Coffers — Weather is Still Unfavorable 
to Business — Labor Troubles Develop 


The last week of April finds the incorhe tax competing with retail 
merchants for the consumer’s dollar, Millions of dollars will be paid 
over to the Receiver-General before April 30, 

Last year a total of $142 millions was collected under this impost. 
This, of course, was not all paid at one time as under the regulations 
the citizen may pay one third of the tax with his return, the balance 
being due wathin four months with interest. 

This year the taxpayer will feel the effect of war in the additional 
contribution he is asked to make under the war surtax. At the 
September session of Parliament an additional payment of 20% of the 
amount of the ordinary tax was imposed to help pay for the wer. 

While with the majority of people the amount paid over is relatively 
small, it nevertheless in the aggregate diverts 4 substantial sum from 
business. 

Retail trade has also been affected adversely by the weather, which 
this year has not been relieveti by periods of higher temperatures 
as usual. This has delayed the purchase of warm weather wearing 
apparel. 


The Financial Post Business Index for March reflects a recession 
of less than 3% im business activity compared with February. The 
decline was due to slackening in certain lines such as railway traffic 
and employment in logging camps and certain seasonal occupations. 
On the other hand, total exports have been higher and zinc exports, 
hog slaughterings and cigarette consumption have shown substantial 
gains. Compared with March, 1939, The Financial Post Index was 
about 15% higher. 

Since the opening of April there has been an improvement in car- 


have since swung sharply upward. Loadings of general merchandise 
in less than carload lots in the week — April 13 were up almost 
6% from a year ago. 

es 7 m 

War expenditures continue an important factor in business. Placing 
of contracts for air training stations are furnishing more employment. 
In addition to war expenditures, however, it is expected that the 
volume of money in circulation in Canada this year will be increased 
by about $100 millions due to heavier tourist traffic from the United 
States. 

Meanwhile labor trouble is developing in some quarters. The 
strike of the sailors on the Great Lakes has still to be definitely settled 
while requests for higher pay in certain automobile plants have been 
accompanied by strike threats. 


Business Indicators 


Automobile financing rises 22% 
and 42% in first quarter, for used 
and new cars respectively. 

Sea fisheries in March show,in- 
crease of 60% in catch and 20% 
in landed value compared with 
year ago. 

Lumber exports in March low- 
er, total for first quarter do 

Bank debits in March down 1% 
from 1939. 

Life insurance sales in March 
about 5% lower than year ago. 
Total for first quarter up over 6%. 

Trend of business shown by The 
Financial Post Business Index and 
following key factors, new items 
for the week being marked thus *. 


Current business active, with 
.The Financial Post Business In-. 
.dex for March down 2.5% from 
February, but 15% above last 
year. D. B. S. index of business 
activity for week ended April 13, 

% above previous week and 3% 
above year ago. 


Carloadings for week ended 
April 13 21% above last year. 


Railway earnings for second 
week of April higher than in 
1939, totals for year to date up 
27% and 20% for C. N.. R. and 
C. P. R. respectively. 


Steel production in March rises 
85% above 1939. 


TREND OF BUSINESS— Apr. 13 Apré Mar.30 Mar.24 Apr. 15/39 | 
Weekly index of business, D.B.S. 105.6 J 101.6 1014 102.4 
Commodity prices index no. — 83. 83.2 2 73.3 

Jan. . - Year Ago 

sThe Financial Post business index 120 3 132.9 - 112.1 
Retail sales index no. . 86.2 - 75.5 
Dept. store sales index no. ...... 15. 4 ’ 86.0 71.7 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... cote d 91.2 74.5 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) +11.9 —6.0 

EMPLOYMENT Index No’s., D.B.S. Year Ago 
All industries 106.5 
Manufacturing 
Wage earners, no. in 000’s 
Living costs weekly budget 


Mar.1 
113.5 


RAILWAYS— 
eCarloadings (week Apr. 13) 
#C.N.R. gross (week Apr. 14) § 
eC.P.R. gross (week Apr. 14) $ 
eC.N.R. net revenue ‘(Mar.) $ 
C.P.R. net revenue (Feb.) § 
IRON AND STEEL—(Mar.)— 
ePig iron production (tons) 
eSt = i and castings 
(tons) 
AU TOMOBILES—~ (Number n> 
Passenger Cars: 
Domestic sales* .. (Feb.) 7,780 , 14,595 +56.9 
Factory output ... (Mar.) 12,025 12,689 37,383 +6.8 
Trucks and Buses: 
Domestic sales* ., (Feb.) oe a . re 24 
. (Mar.) 4,587 . 
20,947 —30.4 


(Mar.) 4,791 6,364 
(Mar.) $ 2,853,348 2,386,624 6,831,359 5,597,465 +22.0 
4,482,911 +42.5 


(Mar.) $ 2,615,564 1,963,902. 6,387,651 
+17.2 


(Mar,) $ 11,726,100 9,002,500 32,339,700 27,586,200 
(Dec.) 206,000 175,000  §,733,925 5,519,102 +39 
+17.7 


(Feb.) 1,246,798 1,037,466 2,513,101 2,135,288 
(Mar.) 715,579 360,752 2,000, 233° 1,031 "086 +94.0 
(Mar.) 8,628,277 omar 25,384 19 20,189,573 +26.7 
(Mar.} 64,924 547 ‘225,51 2 —7.0 
. (Mar.) oss, 162 i, ins, 661 808,745 +38.6 


(Mar.) 276,250 2,605,950 1,599,150 +62.9 
'(Mar.) 354,650 1,833,600 1,196,250 +53.2 


3,800,927 ~ 
283,507 
464,165 


1,972,421 
91,772 
157,326 


139,716 
251,074 


9,302 
007 


Factory output .. 


Exports 14,575 


See aw caaek . 
Cement. bbls. cere 
AGRICULTURE— 
Flour prod., bbls. .. 
Flour exp., bbis. ... 
Wheat exp., bush. .. 
Cattle — Sa 
Hog sale ° 
BEA FISHERIES-—$ 
eCatch, cwts 
eLanded value 
NEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons ... 
Exports, tons .... 
MINING AND oILs— 
Coal prod., tons ... (Feb.) 1,474,832 
Coal imports, tons .. (Feb.) 457 642 
Gold prod., fine oz. (Dec. [aa 
Ctude oil prod., bbl. Jen.) 86,859 
Crude oil imp., bbl. (Feb.) 1, ‘se. 229 


+16.6 
+19.5 


+26.4 
+18 


629,661 
346,060 


2,499,029 
898,285 
4,725,117 


734,144 
413,741 


ent 


(Mar.) 220,648 
(Feb.) 152,436 
1,299,078 
430,806 
435,171 
533,166 
1,343,257 


2,214,174 


40,380,234 142,145,698 84,122,918 
70,082,858 246,634,088 199,135,561 


Total monthly, 1,000 kw.h.’s 2,367,031 4,893,174 4,601,153 
FOREIGN TRADE—¢ 

Imports (Feb.) 71,041,553 

Exports . (Mar.) 83,466,190 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 

*Dr ressed Jumber exp : 

1,000 bd. ft. 145,451 . ,646 435,605 
Bhoes, prod., pr... 279, ,853,229 4,353,090 12323 727 
Cotton imports, Ib. (Feb.) 163, 487, . 14,908,151 
Raw rubber imp.. Ib. (Feb.) 515, 3 0.973.337 
Cigarette cons. No.t (Mar.) ,668, 1,493,090 
Sugar - anufactured .. 1b.§ 22,669,301 122,751,496 \ 64,449,590 


FINANC 

Bank debi st (Mar.) $ 2,412,660 2,428,008 8,042,212 6,989,984 
Bond salest (Mar.) § 91,910 ‘325,595 
Life insurance sales (Mar.) $ 30,265,000 31, 710,000 95,811,000 80,879,000 


*D.B.S. All fanada figur m: over 90% of the Canadian total. 
*000s omitted iFor four el f Mar. 23, 1940. ¢Gold a. 


iUnrevised figures covering N.S., P.EL, N.B., Que., B.C. "ree 
New tal at yards and plants. eDeticit. 
¢w items for week marked 


Pye 
PLANT EXPANSION. wit} 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Building Materials 


* 3M BUILT. 

* J- INDUSTRIAL FLOORING # an canals BOARD PRODUCTS 
* J-M ASBESTOS WALLBOARDS * J-M ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
ANO MANY OTHER ESSENTIAL MATERIALS FOR FACTORY, SHOP, MLL & OFFICE 
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Shows Gain 


Net Increases $2.4 Mil-| 
lions 


in March, $7.7 
‘Millions in Quarter 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
=~ Net revenue of 
Cc National cee ee and 
allied systems increased $2.4 millions 
Sie eaadees eee 
the first quarter up to $7.7 millions 
over the esuiepaiiing period last 
year. | 
Se coments 
compares w - 
lions in the same ‘month last year, 
an increase of $3.4 millions. Operat- 
ing expenses increased only $1 mil- 
lion, There was a net revenue of $2 
Sint ope Schl oR 
with an opera eficit o 
in March, 1939 
Revenue Gain 


In the first quarter ofthe current 
year, operating revenue amounted to 
$53.4 millions, compared with $41.2 
millions in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. This was an 
increase of $12.2 millions. Operating 
expenses during the three months 
increased $4.4 millions Net revenue 
of $5.4 millions was shown for the 
three months, compared with an op- 
erating deficit of $2.3 millions in the 
same three months of 1939. 

Following is a summary of rev- 
enue and expenditure for March and 
the three months to March 31 in 
1940 and 1939: 

: 1939 


$ 
624 ince 
15,027,060 


2,002,977 394,399 


ih 31: 
Oper. revenue as. 41,197,441 
Oper. expenses 7,936,154 43,487,379 


2,289,938 


C. 1. P. Places Mill 
On Full-time Basis 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co.’s newsprint mill 
at Three Rivers is now operating on 
a full-time schedule for the first 
time in three years, according to of- 
ficials of the company, As a result 
an additional 50 men have been 
taken on the working force. 

This is one of the largest news- 
print mills in Canada, with an oper- 
a capacity of around 750 tons 

aily. 


| Big T Pras Trade 


pecting 


Extension of Mountain 
Highway in Rockies is 
Important Factor 


From Our Own Correspondent 
* EDMONTON.—Alberta is making 


ir 7 | elaborate preparations for a big part 


in Canada’s 1940 tourist business 
which experts anticipate will be the 
Dominion’s leading industry this 


|year, Provincial Government offi- 


cials expect the province will have 
@ $9 millions share of the business 
this season. 

Most extensive winter advertising 
campaign ever conducted by the 


“| province has been directed at tour- 
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BUSINESS HOLDS ABOVE LAST YEAR— 


While 


in March receded slightly from the previous 


Canadian business 
month’s level, it was still substantially above March, 1939. The Financial 
Post Business Index at 129.5 was 2.5% lower than in February but 15.5% 


higher than in March, 1939. 


The standing in some lines was relatively high. Zinc exports were 
larger than in any other March in the last 20 years. Hog slaughterihgs 
were in the same. category, being influenced by the demand from the 
British market. Cigarette consumption also showed acceleration. The 


primary iron and steel i 


ustry was very active. Railway traffic, how- 


ever, slackened from the high levels of the earlier months of the year. 
Major Economic Factors 


yanencigl Post business index* 
aoc 

n 
Coppe: a See eee eeeeeeeeete 
Nickel euperté , 
Zinc exports . oe eseccceescescoes 
Asbestos e exports eeseercece eeeeeeeeess 
Sugar manufactured ....... seecceecess. Ib, 
Cheese, factory production ...csees+... Ib. 
Butter, creamery production eeeee 
Newsprint production ° 
Planks and Soarde exported eacces -M. ft. 
Shingles exported ..........+: seve squares 
Automobiles production teebeteeees 
Carloadings 


Keeping Posted 


By J. C. KIRKWOOD 

War in the air has greatly intensi- 
fied the public’s interest in types of 
planes, and in the question: Are air- 
planes as deadly to battleships as 
anticipated? 

If you have 
a hunger for 
knowledge of 
airplanes — 
types and war /. 


the April is- * 

sue of Cana- ; 

dian Aviation 

extraordinari- 

ly interesting 

and ssatisfy- 

ing. In both 

the advertis- 

ing and the 

editorial sec- 

tions of this 

issue are il- sonn c. KIRKWOOD 
lustra tions 

showing many types of planes. Thus, 
you will see the Brewster, Bellanca 
Corsair, Blackburn, de Havilland 
Flamingo, Golden Hind, Henschel 
126, model 60 Fleet Trainer, Cygnet, 
Lockheed Lodestar, Timm Trainer, 
Westland Lysander, 

A. Gouge, of Short Brothers, Eng- 
land, — of flying boats for fyture 
ocean service. There is a good article, 
“Men With Wings at Borden.” The 
first anniversary of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines is the theme of another 
timely article. Toronto's two air- 
ports—at Malton and the Island— 
are described quite fully, in text and 
with illustrations, 


In Canadian Aviation Canada has|, 


a publication worthy of our newest 
major industry—aviation. 


Buying “Co-ops” 

Scores of co-operative buying 
groups have been organized in Can- 
ada during the past 20 years, says 
Sanitary Engineer—this in many 


lines of trade. Most of them fell by 
the wayside, after a brief and hectic 
existence. Yet a few have survived. 
The causes of success or failure are 
set forth at some length in the cur- 
rent issue of Sanitary Engineer, and 
this presentation of the subject is 
really important and valuable. 

In this same issue is reproduced a 
talk on co-operative buying by W. W. 
Stephens general manager of Drug 
Trading Co. Toronto. This ¢ 
ment—a notably successful one—had 
its beginning in 1808 — 42 years ago. 
In that year 14 Toronto druggists 
formed a buying syndicate, each man 
putting up $50. It was not until 1905 
that the syndicate members organ- 
ized the Drug Trading Co. The initial 
capital of $700 has grown to the im- 
pressive amount of $330,000 fully 
paid-up. Sales per day now aggre- 
gate $20,000. For the fiscal year end- 
ed March 31, 1940, sales exceeded 
$6% millions. In this same fiscal 
year there have been paid back to 
members, in sayings, profits and 
commissions, the handsome sum 
of $659,000 

Allied to Drug Trading Co. is the |# 
Independent Druggists Alliance— 
“.D.A.”—an organization of “inde- 
pendent” druggists designed to pro- 
mote the sale of I.D.A. brand prod- 
ucts. “The small merchant,” said 
Mr. Stepheris, “is the man with the 
stake in his community. He is the 
one who has contributed to the 
building of schools, churches, 
theatres and community enterprises. 
It is t6 protect these small merchants 
that the Drug Trading Co. is operat- 
ra . 20h 
dnpeihneabead 

When yoy buy a motor car do you 
dissect all cars and then choose the 
car which emerges as best in your 


‘| judgment from an ordeal which ex- 


poses every particle of its anatomy 
to your eye? Your answer is pretty 
certain to be “No.” You leave it to 
garage men to kgow cars anatomi- 
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+15.5 132.9 
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117,668 
213,391 
18,193 
199,145 
72,314,071 
2,955,217 


215,785 
16,612 
195,106 
83,466,190 
2,412,660 
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cally and garage men get their 
knowledge variously, but perhaps 
most satisfactorily from the annual 
surveys of Canadian Automotiye 
Trade, which give breakdowns of 
motor cars in respect of their en- 
gines, chassis and capacities. The 
various\ makes of cars have their 
main:component features minutely 
dealt with and their wiring is 
shown, in each instance, by a dia- 
gram illustration. 
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“Finest Example” 

On the “Bulletin Board” page o 
the April issue of Canadian Homes 
and Gardens is a picture of the 
Barnum House, at Grafton, Ont., on 
the main Toronto-Montreal highway. 
“It is no exaggeration to say,” I quote 
Professor Eric Arthur of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto School of Architec- 
ture—“that there is no finer house of 
its size in the Colonial architecture 
of the United States.” This is praise 
indeed. 


The Barnum House was built in 
1617 by a Mr. Barnum. It was a farm- 
house of the grand type, In the years 
since 1817 the house had fallen into 

a state of disrepair, yet it always 
remained one of the best examples of 
the early architecture of Canada. 
Now the fine old mansion is being 


restored, inside and out, and furnish-| 


ed in the style of 100 and more years 
ago by the Architectural Conserv- 
ancy of Ontario. It was presented to 
this organization by a number of 
public-spirited citizens who had 
donated the money required for its 
purchase and for the purchase of the 
97-acre farm which the Barnum 
House adorned. The Conservancy 
expects to have the property ready 
for viewing early this summer, and 


‘| when the furbishing has been com- 


pleted, the Barnum House will be- 
come a sort of shrine for tourists and 
all in Ontario imbued with the spirit 
which gave birth to the Architec- 
tural Conservancy of Ontario—a 
body whose mission is to acquire and 
preserve fine examples of old build- 


ings. 


How We Save Motorists 29% 
on First Grade Gasoline | 


We operate a most modern refinery equipped with every 
device for economical production. We sell direct from 
refinery to consumer. We transport our crude oil in our 


own 


tankers the economical water way. 


Motorists secure the full benefit of 
our economical production methods 
GOOD RICH “GOLD STAR” First G Grade 78-80 Octane 


(Anti-Knock) Gasoline equals or 


excels in all-round effi- 


ciency other First Grade Gasolines cogting 297% more. 


You can prove this: Get a tankful. Test it. You will be 
thoroughly satisfied. 


“GOLD STAR” 


=e 


A GALLON 
PLUS TAX 


“BLUE STAR” 
Be 


A oe 
PLUS TAX 


ists by Alberta. Advertising has ex- 


tended throughout the rest-of Canada| 


and the U.S. Thousands of enquiries 
have been received in Edmonton 
from prospective visitors throughout 
the continent, 

One of the feature attractions this 


| season and offered for the first time 


is the new Jasper-Banff scenic high- 
way, Through the heart of the most 
rugged Rockies, climaxed by the 
spectacular Columbia Icefields the 
new route is rated among the world’s 
best mountain roads. } 

Most of the enquiries have been 
about this road and the two national 
parks which form the two terminals. 


Cotton Operations 
Continue Brisk 


Consumption in March 
Shows Gain Over Same 
‘Month of 1939 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Increased consump- 
tion of raw cotton in Canadian mills 
continued during March, according 
to a survey of the Cotton Institute of 
Canada. During the month 31,996 
bales of 500elb. gross were opened, 
against 15,296 bales in March, 1939. 
Consumption declined) somewhat 
from February when the total was 
35,740 bales. Adjusted index in 
March, 1940, ‘stood at 207.4, against 
121.2 in the some month of, last year. 

In the first quarter a consumption 
equivalent to 95,002 500-lb. gross 
bales, compares with 84,377 in the 
final quarter of 1939, and 48,389 in 
the corresponding period of 1939. 
Index for the three months averaged 
201.2, the best for the corresponding 
period in many years. 

Following are comparative figures 
for the first three months of the 


Adjusted 
index 
940 1939 
174.9 92.5 
2215 94.9 
207.4 121.2 


Combines Case Started 
Against Box Companies 


Hearings have started in Toronto 
before Mr. Justice J. A. Cope of the 
combine charges. being brought by 
the Dominion authorities against 
companies in the paper box and 
allied industries. J. C. McRuer, K.C., 
Toronto, is acting as Crown counsel. 

The case arises out of an investi- 
gation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act last year into operations 
of the paper box companies and 
their associations. Altogether 19 
companies are involved, including 
practically all of the companies 
active in the industry. 


The first telephone to carry | 


the buman voice. Compared 
to your modern streamlined 
telephone — as crude as a 
buggy beside « moter car. 


" suscestions: FOR | rete 
INVESTMENT | 


The personal requirements of the indivi 
dual in investment matters constitute an 
_ important feature of our investment ser- 
vice. This service is available without 
obligation at any of our offices. 


A. E.AMES & CO. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TaRGnTe t 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork Londen, Eng. 


Check Your Investments 


A systematic survey of securities is necessary 
in order that you may be kept informed as to 
their current position. We will be glad to 
give you quotations and the latest available 
information concerning any securities in which 
you are interested. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


M°LEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Tolephone: Elgin 168 


Correspondents in New York and London, Eng. 


DUN & BRADSTREET of CANADA, Limited 
The Mercantile Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1341 


20 Offices in the Dominion 


BRITISH AEROPLANE ENGINES 
LIMITED 
Exclusive Agents in Canada 


i SOP 
Bristol Aeroplane Engines 


/ 


ASSEMBLING OVERHAULS 
GENERAL SERVICE 
at 


6259 Notre Dame St. East 
HEAD OFFICE 248 McCord St. MONTREAL 


‘T wos Just on Intont Then... 


“even Alexander Graham Bell could hardly 
have visioned my amazing future—certainly not 
on the evening of March 10th, 1876, when the 
human voice was first heard over a wire.” 


Four years later—April 1880—tbe Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada was formed. 


Ic was a new domain of public service but the 


Londen 
Hamilton 


Company's founder, the late Charles Fleetford _ 


Sise, was confident that a painstaking, cour- 
teous service, always improving as new appa- 
ratus and new methods evolved, would in time 
_ develop into one of the major enterprises of 
Canada. He saw that telephone service was 
worth so much more than its cost to che user 
that the future of the business was assured. 


The principle that Bell embodied in his first 
crude telephone has persisted to this day. The 
principles of Charles Fleetfotd Sise for the 
conduct of a great public service are reflected 
in the continuous progress of the Company he 
founded. 

Within these sixty years the telephone has 
broken down the barriers of space and time 
and vastly promoted human understanding. In 
Sener Se Seana ee ean mY 
other land, 
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© Balance Sheets of Business — IV 


Pulp & Paper Companies | 


As fourth in a series of analyses 
that will ultimately present a bal- 
ance sheet picture of Canadian 
business as a whole, The Financial 
Post publishes this week a spe- 
cial survey of pulp and paper com- 
panies. The analysis is based on 
the leading conc in which 
there is a public investment in- 
terest. 

This is the first time that such 
studies have been undertaken in 
Canada, and are an exclusive fea- 
ture in The Financial Post. They 
provide a new method of apprais- 
tng leading Canadian industries 
and Canadian industrial enterprise 
as a whole, and mark the first as- 
sembly of inclusive figures show- 
ing the public investment interest 
in Canadian business. 


—_—_— 


By R. M. COPER 

The picture reflected by the sta- 
tistical analysis of the balance sheets 
of pulp and paper companies over the 
last four years, shows clearly the fair. 
ly stable level reached by 1936 after 
the slump of the early thifties, It 
shows also the effects of the pseudo- 
boom in 1937, the recession in 1938, 
and the new start in 1939. 

The current year promises a fur- 
ther improvement, chiefly: for two 
reasons, One is, of course, the Scan- 
dinavian position. It may not! raise 
the volume of Canadian exports quite 
to the extent which seems to be 
widely assumed. But it will do away 

_with price eutting from Scandinavia, 
thus increasing the responsibility of 
a wise price policy on the part of 
Canadian producers. 

There is, secondly, the exchange 
premium. In 1939 the Canadian: ex- 
ports to the United States were 2.2 
million tons. It is expected that this 
year they may be -2.5 million tons, 
partly through replacing Scandin- 
avian exports-to the United States, 
whiclt last year were 300,000 tons; 
and partly through higher American 
demand, 

With a price of $50 per ton, and an 
exchange premium of 10%, the ex- 
port of 2.5 million tons to the neigh- 
bor country would, in addition to 
higher normal profits; provide an 
extra profit of $12 millions. This ex- 
tra profit would enable the Canadian 
industry to reduce some of its con- 
siderable arrears of preferred divi- 
dends and debenture interest. 


Fifteen Firms 


The following analysis is based on 
the accounts of 15 companies: 


Bathurst Power and Paper. 
British Columbia Pulp and 


Paper. 

Brompton Pulp and Paper. + 
Consolidated Paper. 
Donnacona Paper. 

Dryden Paper. 

Fraser Companies, 

Great Lakes Paper. 

International Paper and Power. 

Lake St. John Power and Paper. 

Provincial Paper. 

Rolland Paper. 

St. Lawrence Paper Mills. 
Howard Smith, 
Westminster Paper. 

The list does not include Abitibi. 
On the other hand, it includes the 
consolidated accounts of Interna- 
tional Paper & Power whose assets 
and Operations are largely in the 
United States. The Canadian branch 


of the concern, the Canadian Inter-| 


national Paper Co., accounts for close 
on 50% of the whole concern’s assets 
which, at the end of last year, were 
“$220 millions. 
The most important method of 
financing in this group is by funded 
debt. Only four companies have no 


“SRS eaag nes 


Compos 


ite Balance Sheet 


Pulp & Paper Companies 


1939 
$ 
Assets 
Cash on hand . 
Accounts receivable .... 
Temporary investments 
Inventories ‘ 
Misc. current assets .... 
Invest. in subsidiaries ... 
Other investments ...... 
Properties, plant, etc. ... 
Misc. fixed assets eeeeeee 


12,149,461 
30,059,686 
1,716,110 1,665, 
53,160,932 
491,250 
2,296,156 
8,032,717 
323,858,358 
7,770,712 


1938 1937 
$ $ 


7,757,546 
21,377,100 
442 


6,024,953 
22,931,341 
, 135,243 
935,147 


Capital deficit eeeeeesees * eeeeee 


Total assets oseeeeeeees 


anks eeeeetes 
Accounts payable ..s+s 
Tax provision 
Misc. current debts ..... 
Funded debt eeaetreeeeeeeeae 
Reserves 
Preferred stock . 
Ordinary stock .....+.++. 
Cap: and distrib. surplus, 
Year's: surplus. ...scceese 


Total liabilities ....... 


Current assets ... 
Current liabilities... 


Working capital ....... 


Depreciation charges ..+. 
| Bond interest eooce 
Preferred dividends ..+.+ 
Ordinary dividends ...++ 
funded debt outstanding, The com- 
parison between the funded debt and 
the interest payment shows a low 


rate of return. This is chiefly brought | 


about by Consolidated Paper paying 
the interest on its $51.4 millions 54% 
mortgage bonds not in cash but in 
shares. 

Some of the other funded issues 
have not received their regular in- 
terest, and the bondholders submit- 
ted to certain adjustments (B. 
Pulp and Paper, Donnacona, Great 
Lakes, Lake St. John). In several 
cases the adjustments do not affect 
the whole outstanding funded debt, 
but only parts of it. All told the in- 
tact issues amounted at the end of 
last year to $913 millions, or 56.1% 

| of the total outstanding funded debt. 


Dividend Arrears Heavy 

Eight of the companies under re- 
view have preferred issues. All are 
cumulative, and only three of them 
are up to date with dividend pay- 
ments. (Provincial, Rolland, Howard 
Smith). One of these, Howard Smith, 
settled $1.9 million arrears in 1936 
by issuing shares to holders of pre- 
ferred shares, and paying $125,000 in 
cash. The three issues which are at 
present intact constitute 8% of the 
total preferred issues of the group. 
The other 92%, or $116.2 millions are 
in arrears of dividends ta the extent 
of $20.7 millions. 

Of the ordinary issues, four fe- 
ceived a dividend last year, the same 
number the year before, five in 1937, 
and two in 1936. Only two companies 
out of the 15 under review have paid 
régular ordinary dividends during 
the last four years (Rolland, West- 
minster). The ordinary stock which 
received a dividend last year was 
$24.5 millions, or 32.1% of the total 
ordinary stock. In judging this pro- 
portion it must not be overlooked 


5,929,900 
11,622,291 
1,233,833 
12,101,240 
162,590,633 
Other long-term debts .. 5,206,008 
7,217,132 
128,263,209 
73,731,115 
25,684,623 
5,955,398 


439,535,382 


97,577,439 
30,887,264 


66,690,175 


13,537,812 
4,212,828 


910,096 
489,896 


| Bathurst 


439,535,382 


10,592,372 
11,254,381 10,016,568 
2,170,446 1,465,024 
11,997,429 12,704,361 9,503,382 
168,701,035 195,329,224 187,454,434 
5,738,648 6,334,031 
7,452,211 + 8,369,236 
128,254,099 141,167,400 
73,685,173 102,206,721 
26,856,199 18,107,348... 
450,149 9,519,073 5,019,694 
483,606,712 


446,337,400 487,117,523 
84,715,395 


94,033,500 93,845,988 
35,199,886 36,721,500 32,155,256 
52,560,139 


58,833,614 57,124,428 


11,491,919 13,726,329 11,066,262 
6,242,640 6,935,486 6,717,675 


3,022,336 818,164 612,825 
336,948 599,129 49,116 


that $14.4 millions of the amount is 
accounted for by the A stock of 
which paid only $100,000 
dividends on this class. 

To sum up the position with re- 
gard to stock and funded debts at 
the end of last year: 8% .of the 
preferred stock received a dividend. 
So did 32.1% of the ordinary stock; 
the ordinary dividend was 0.7% of 
the stock to which it accrued. 44.2% 


13,053,730 
9,382,692 
766,035 


C.| of the funded debt was in arrears of 


interest, this proportion including all 
companies which did not pay their 
interest in cash. 

The position with regard to work- 
ing capital has steadily improved, 
quite considerably so last year. The 
improvement is due to various influ- 
ences. Cash on hand rose sharply, 
and bank debts fell even more sharp- 


ly. The other improvements indicate | 1.415 exports amounted to 7,102,000 tons, of which the Scandinavian coun- 


likewise the better business trend, 
but they cancel each other in. their 
effect on the financial position; .in- 
ventories decreased, and accounts 
receivable rose to approximately the 
same extent. These were the ratios of 
current assets to current liabilities: 


The trend of depreciation charges, 
which rose and-fell with the profits, 
indicates that the amount set aside 
for these charges in bad years were 
not sufficient. There were, however, 
only two cases in which no provision 
was made for depreciation: B. C. 
Pulp in 1938, and Dryden in 1936. 

In comparison with the capitaliza- 
tion of the group the capital and dis- 
tributable surplus is very low. The 
deficit in 1936 was almost entinely 
accounted for by International Paper 
& Power. It was eliminated in 1937 
by that company’s reorganization. 


MAKING FRIENDS OF THE JONESES 


THERE'S a lot of talk, today, about “public relations.” You may have looked 
into this mattet, or it may still sound to you like something somebody else 
ought to do something about. “Public relations” means, in the simplest sense, 
making friends of the Joneses—and the Smiths—and the Browns. As a seller 
of service or merchandise to the Joneses and the Smiths and the Browns, is 
there anything mrdre important to your firm than their friendship? 

If yours is a large firm, ten to one the Joneses don’t like you. This is not 
your fault ... the sad fact is that the Joneses distrust “big business,” they deal 
with it grudgingly, out of economic necessity. “Big business” is today facing 


this fact . . . breaking down 


public relations. 


barriers of animosity and distrust . . . improving 


Radio is the ideal public relations medium. Radio gets right into the 
Jones family circle . . . talks to the Joneses while they eat their meals and sit 
around their fireplace . . , entertains and instructs them . . . makes of your 
remote “big business” a/trusted friend. This is what radio can and will do for 
you when capably handled. Discuss this with your advertising agency—they 
will be glad to suggest how you may meet and make friends of the Joneses 
through the medium of radio. All-Canada stand ready to co-operate by supply- 
On time, rates, station coverage and all the tech- 


nical 
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gladly audition a programme for 


¥ All-CANADA AADIO FACILITIES 


CALGARY VANCOUVER 


{In New York | ANGLO-CANADIAN 


: 


-| vanced sharp 


Up $374 to $12 


_ Markets in United States 
- Become Nominal When 
Enquiries Pour in 


_ Prices for in New York ad- 
’ recently making the 
first definite movement since Ger- 
many invaded Norway with its at- 
tendant complications of the world 
supply. Prices for all chemical pulps 
in New York, with the exception of 
domestic contract grades, were up 
from a minimum of $3.50 for im- 

bleached sulphite to a maxi- 
mum of $12 for imported unbleached 


kraft pulp. 

Reports from New York indicate 
that heavy enquiry from all quarters 
ofthe world reached sellers in that 
city but only limited commitments 
are being made. New shipments 
rad abroad have been suspended, it 
is said. 

Demand in the United States for 


‘| the limited supplies of unsold pulp 


—Se-ir Papr Ba ot 


When thoroughly blended this mixture will be used to coat paper. Dyes 
are added to brighten the color or to tint the coating as desired. When 
thoroughly blended the mixture flows to a sieve of fine wire mesh and is 


forced through it. by a revolving brush. a 


War Spread Threatens 
Acute Paper Shortage 


From Our Own Correspondent 
' .MONTREAL.—If the Scandinavian countries. should be prevented from 
exporting pulp, even for only a limited period, there will result an extreme 
shortage of paper the world over, with the possiblé’exception: of Canada 
and the United States, in the opinion of John Stadler, consulting engineer 
and long identified with the Canadian pulp and. paper industry. 

“We, as Canadians,” says Mr, Stadler, “seem to overlook the fact. that 
pulp, as-well as newsprint, is a world commodity and consequently total 
world figures must be taken into consideration if we want to emphasize 
what effect the stoppage of-pulp’exports from the Scandinavian eountries 


will have on the pulp and pa 


pér. industry. 


“In,1937, which was the record year for pulp production, the total world 


tries exported 5,157,000 tons, or 72%.” 

The stoppage of this flow of export pulp trade from: the Scandinavian 
countries, Mr. Stadler claims, might result in an extreme shortage of paper 
the world over, with, as mentioned, the exception of Canada and the 


United States. - 


-World’s. Exports of Pulp 
1934 1935 


Scandinavian total ...csccees 
Canada .....csessecvcece eoes 
United States 

All others ...4-.5-sese0e eevee 


World's total 


Note:—According to reports now available, it would appear that about 35% of 
Finland pu!p mills have been taken over by the Russians, which no doubt will 
reduce its exports of pulp in the same proportion. 


Screenings 


Southern Mills 
Bearish Factor 

Aside from the Scandinavian situ- 
ation, a factor which may be having 
its influence on pulp and paper se- 
curity values in this country, is the 
development of the southern pine 
industry in the southern states. Since 
1926 the U. S. sulphate industry ‘has 
swung from the north to the south. 
Over 90 mills have been established, 
including one manufacturing news- 
print with two more under contem- 


A plation. It is not-an exaggeration to 


say that the growth of the southern 
pine pulp and paper industry in the 
last 15 years has been an outstanding 
achievement and comparable in 
évery way with the development of 
the Canadian newsprint industry, 
following the removal of the’ U. S. 
tariff barrier in 1912. 

The southern industry is now a 
powerful factor in the American 
market—the principal outlet for Can- 
ada’s pulp and paper.’ This fact is 
becoming more widely acknow- 
ledged and its significance more gen- 
erally appreciated. 

To date the southern industry’s 
development has been concentrated 
on sulphate pulp and its products; a 
field in which Canada is not vitally 
affected. But if this development 
expands to include minor grades of 
pulp and newsprint, then the current 
opinion on the outlook for Canada’s 
pulp and paper industry may have 
to be revised. . 


Anglo-Canadian Move 
Strengthens Positio 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills’ plan of capital reorganization, 
whereby funded debt, preferred and 
common stocks give way to one class 
of security—no par value 
a step in the right direction. The 
record of the Canadian newsprint 
industry shows that an operator 
with fixed charges is definitely 
Gwin Ik operahieiy oad sorting Wp 
swing in operations a -By 
eliminating fixed or cumulative 
charges, the company is. placed in 
a much stronger position. 

This company is in a favorable 
position to propose a one-security 
capital setup. It has very few share- 
holders or debenture holders. Con- 


| sequently it is a relatively simple 


matter to explain to the interested 
parties that their relative interest in 


2 ai ae tee 


ment issued by the receivers shows 
that not only is bond interest being 
earned, but depreciation and deple- 
tion charges. 

It is also reasonable to assume that 
if, as and when the reorganization 
does take place, (a step that is long 
overdue), the bondholders are not 
going to suffer unduly. 


Consolidated Paper bonds are in 
much the same position. This com- 
pany has made tremendous strides in 
improving its position over the past 
few years, but this betterment is not 
altogether reflected in the value of 
the bonds, 

Consolidated bonds are now on a 
“pay” basis. Interest accumulates 
from last July and with the first 
payment in stock or cash on July 2 
next. If the company exercises its 
option to pay in stock, the return is 
low, but prospects for the bonds 
appear good. 


Time for Industry 
To Toot Horn 


The sale of pulp and paper pro- 
ducts,. particularly in the United 


States is proving to be one of the| March 


most important sources of American 


at shipping points has been very 
heavy and consumers are enquiring 
for any grade that happens to be 
available, according to the New York 
oe of Commerce and Commer- 
c \ 
Sales at $65 A Ton 

As a result, both easy bleaching 
and unbleached imported sulphite 
are quoted at a range of $60 to $70 
per short ton where prior to the Nor- 
wegian invasion easy bleached sul- 
phite was-quoted at $55 to $60. and 
unbleached $53 to $59: a ton. Reports 
in New York indicate that there have 
been actual sales of. imported un- 
bleached kraft pulp at $65 a ton 
which would comparfe with a nom- 
inal range of $35 to $60 around the 
middle of April and a range of $53 
to $57 at the first of the month. 

Markets for all grades of pulp con- 
tinue nominal in New York with the 
quotations mentioned considered 
absolute low prices at which sellers 
would be willing to make commit- 
ments. Further upward trend of 
prices was considered possible in 
spite of fairly heavy supplies built 
up by converting mills some time 
ago. 

England Seeks Supplies 

A feature of the market for pulps 
in New York was that export en- 
quiry from England was received, 
again emphasizing the fact that the 
Scandinavian war has closed the 
door to Swedish-Norwegian pulp and 
paper exports to the world at large. 
Speculation in New York turned to- 
ward the idea that England may 
commandeer Canada’s excess pulp 
supplies, a situation which would 
aggravate the supply situation in the 
United States. 

Comparative prices on various 
chemical pulps before and following 
the war in Norway follow: 


Chemical Pulp Prices in U. 8. 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Aprii. 1 April 19 
Imported sulphite: 
hed $61.50-73.00 *$65.00-75.00 
53.00-59.00 . *60.,00-70.00 


*73.00 
*60.00-65.00 


Domestic kraft: 
*55.00 


Unbleached .. 
*Nominal. 


Abitibi Revenues 

Still Gaining 
Estimates of April Ship- 
ments Indicate Continu- 
ation of Current Trend 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. re- 
perts monthly earnings for March, 
1940, 154.76% above those of the 
corresponding month of 1939. The 
gain for the first quarter of 1940 
is even greater, 

The monthly figures, as released 
by G. T. Clarkson, receiver and 
manager, are before providing for 
$148,750 depreciation and $281,557 of 
unpaid bond interest each month. 
Included in March earnings is $92,- 
875 received as premium on JU. S. 
exchange, February $107,149 and 
January $127,980. 

Estimates of newsprint shipments 
for April indicate that this morth 
«will continue to show large gains in 
earnings. 

Monthly Earnings 
‘ 1 0 Incr. 
447,778 162,207 
, 125,556 
383,152 150,400 


1,220,522. 438,253 
Newsprint Shipments 
( ) 


1939 
21,688 


22,333 


dollar revenue for the Dominion) Apri) 


Government. As a matter of fact 

the forest psoducts industry is the 

greatest single factor in maintain- 

os. Canada’s favorable balance of 
e. 


August . 
September .... 
October 


This year the industry will con-| Decembe 


tribute between $150 millions and 


$200 millions to the favorable bal-| ” 


ance; a fact which is not appreciated 
by the public or the people who 
make laws governing operations of 
the industry. It would seem time that 
the pulp and paper people got to- 
gether and “told the world” of the 


important place they occupy in Can- April 


ada’s economy. 

The mining men and others have 
told their story with very beneficial 
results, Until the pulp. and paper 
people do likewise they are not like- 
ly to get any more considerate treat- 
ment from the powers that be. in 
Quebec City, Toronto and Ottawa. 


*Estimated. 
Shipments of Bleached Sulphite 
(Short Tons) 


zg23 
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ugU: 
September seeeee 
October -..seseee 
November .....+ 
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$3 
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12 mos., fis. yr, . 
*Estimated, 
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PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
. LIMITED 
Manufacturers 


_ NEWSPRINT .PAPER 


CAPACITY: 600 TONS DAILY 


OFFICES and MILLS at QUEBEC CITY 


Direct Connection With Both Canadian Railways 
Privately-owned Wharf on Tidewater 


. 4 Good Name 


For over 70 years the name Maclaren, 
in the Ottawa Valley, has stood for 
fair dealing and a quality product. 


Newsprint—Groundwood 
270,000 hp. Hydro Power Unstatled capacity 


MACLAREN POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Maclaren-Quebec Power Company 
The‘James Maclaren Company Limited 


BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC 


‘New Way to take Guesswork 
~ out of buying a home... 


WEEN you put your hard-earned money into 
buying a home you want to be sure that the 
hidden construction is sound. 


yy ESPECIALLY THE INSULATION. You 
can’t see it. But what a difference the 
right kind can make in your fuel bills. 
Your comfort. Your family’s health. 


NEW AND SAFER WAY 10 BUY J 


How.can you get.at the facts . . . unless you’re a 

building expert ? The answer is a new plan offered by 

eoting builders — TEN/TEST CERTIFIED Insulated 
omes. 


Under this plan, every home that’s insulated to 
approved standards with TEN/TEST — the rigid, 
en insulating board — is Certified. To keep 

eat inside in winter. Keep it outside in summer. 
Cut fuel bills. YEs!... FOR THE LIFE OF THE HOUSE. 


(=f 


You may not yet be able-to buy a Certified Home in 
your community. But no matter where you live—you 
can profit by the money-saving value of TEN/TEST. 
For you can get eee saernee in Canada—the 
very same tnsulating materialchosen by leading builders 
for Certified Homes. . er 

Note the advantages TEN/TEST gives you. See why 
these builders are willing to stand back of it. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


‘Write today for “I Want Facts”, the FREE BOOK 
that shows you. how to make sure of lifetime fuel 
economy, year-round comfort, when you buy or build. 
Address: International Fibre Board Limited, Ottawa. 


Why CERTIFIED homes are BETTER-INSULATED 
with TEN / TEST 


1. Ten/rest is permanent, Insulates for the life of the building. 
2. Is strong and solid. 
3. Provides constant, lasting fuel savings. 
4. Eliminates wood lath. Cuts plaster and labor costs. 
as iAlleaterea ond ete ind cas 
let air and moisture leak 
7. Reduces noise, 
Facing risid, it cannot settle away from window and door 
m ee \eliminates ugly plaster cracks. 
Sevcteeent requirements under the 
. If you are ning to buy or build, be sure 
sis fed WRUCTENIUS or teeahs deoees than 
45,000 Canadian homes. Y gh spare ae ahead gama 


TEN/TEST Insulation 
means lifetime com- 
fort and economy, 


home 
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Unless something is d 
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ent upon an adjustment ir 
jon-provincial relations a 
of the report of the Siro 
Commission that has been 
this subject. The report is 
in the near future, 

Present market on the 
bond is about 72; while m 
the 44% Saskatchewan 
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“Your Investments — 


What We Do: 
1. Give information on Canadian securities 
Financial Pest subsssibere 


to F 


2 Publish anonymously lettary of general 
3%. Supply facts rather than opinions. 


What We Don’t Do: 
1, Answer enquiries of non-subscribers. 
2. Answer enquiries on 
3. Reply by telephone or 


4 Select lists of securities; express 
ions; or make forecasts. _ 


securities. 


Three-cent stamp and address label subscriber's Financial | 
enclosed, Address letiers to The Finenclal Poet aa Unoretie doe terian be 


Fanny Farmer 


What is the earnings record of 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops and 
what was the price range of its 
common stock in recent years? 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops’ sales 

in 1939 were at a new high. Net 
profit was equivalent to $2.56 a share 
compared with $2.35 in 1938. Pay- 
ment of an extra dividend of 25 cents 
a snare in December brought total 
dividends to $1.75 for the year. 

Number of stores was increased by 

% during 1939, making total of 258 
in eastern and middle-western States. 

Management is confident of con- 

tinued progress and of retaining the 
high position whiclsthe company has 
get in the past. Since the present 


ock was issued in 1934 it 
: of $90 ¢| 


ranged in price from a high 

share reached this year to as low as 
$7 in 1934. Current sales are around 
the record high level, 


Brandon or Sask. Bonds? 


I have received an offer to ex- 
change a 5% city of Brandon bond 
which matured Oct. 15, 1939, for a 
4%% Saskatchewan bond, matur- 
ing 1955. What do you think of 
such an exchange? 

It is understood Brandon is mak- 
ing unofficial proposals to bond- 
holders who can be easily contacted 
to exchange Brandon bonds for Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bonds now 
held in the Brandon sinking fund. 
Neither Brandon nor Saskatchewan 
can be regarded as first grade in- 
vestments. Brandon has been in de- 
fault for three years. Saskatchewan 
is not in default, but it has been able 
to meet obligations in recent years 
only through aid from the Dominion 
Government. 

Unless something is done to im- 
prove the financial position of Sas- 
katchewan, the bonds cannot enjoy 
a good investment rating. In fact, 
the outlook for the bonds is depend- 
ent upon an adjustment in Domin- 
ion-provincial relations arising out 
of the report of the Sirois-Rowell 
Commission that has been studying 
this subject. The report is expected 
in the near future. 

Present market on the Brandon 
bond is about 72, while market on 
the 44% Saskatchewan bonds, due 
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A Home that 
Savings Built 


Savings cre not just money... 
they Gre houses, farms, travel, 
enjoyment of life. Money Is only 
the means fo an end. The owner 
of this home used the focllities of 
the Canada Permanent to accum- 
victe the money with which to 
build, and his savings paid for It 
over c period of time. Thousands 
cre doing the some. Cansda 
Permanent {Is ready to help you 
also to SAVE and BUILD, Its faith 
in the future of Canada hes 
remained unswerving since 1655, 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $690 . 


AS THE present struggle is 
intensified, enemy action on 
all fronts will increase. 
Attempts at sabotage of in- 
dustry in Canada will be 
more numerous. 


Guard against this enemy 
by adequate fences around . 
your plant. Frost Chain Link 
is approved by private in- 
dustry and Government 
undertakings from Coast to 
Coast in Canada. You will 

wise to protect your 
Property with Frost Chain 
Link Fence now! 


MROST STEEL & WIRE CO. LIMITED 
Menteee  AMILTON, ONTARIO 
eoal Winnipeg 


1955, is about 75 to 76. By 

the exchange you would get a bond 

oan a whieh is , paying 

and one at t 

interest. peer. 
Figures for 1939 for Brandon have 

not yet been received, but the city 

did show an improvement in 

over the year. . 

was down but 

were réduced by $73,000. 

no increase in debenture set, while 

sinking fund was up about $141,000, 
Improved crops in Saskatchewan 

last year have naturally 

position of the province. However, 

it faces heavy maturities during the 

present year, $4.3 millions meet 

July 1 and $3 millions Oct. 1. It wi 

no doubt be necessary for further aid 

to the province to meet these maturi- 
es. 


Riverside, Ont. 


Can you tell me when the town 
of Riverside, Ont., will start pay- 
ing interest on their bonds? 

Work has been done on a plan of 
refinancing for Riverside, Ont., but it 
is not possible to forecast at present 
just when it will be completed. 

_It was planned to refinance River- 
side on a temporary five-year basis 
but the Ontario Municipal Board has 
delayed a decision on a previous 
plan of this nature. For this reason, 
it has not been considered advisable 
co go any farther with the Riverside 
proposals until it is known what 
attitude the Municipal Board will 
take toward such plans. 

It is hoped, however, that all of 
these municipalities in the Windsor 
area will be refinanced some time 
this year. 


George Weston 
How much did George Weston 
Ltd., earn in 1939 and what is the 
outlook for an increase in divi- 
dend rate? - 


George Weston earned $1.51 a share 
on.its common in 1939 as compared 
with $1.12 a share in 1938. There is 
reported some prospect of an in- 
crease in regular dividend rate from 
present 80 cents.a share. 

Company’s operations extend 
throughout Canada and in the United 
States. Profits last year reached 
a record Jevel after appearing stabil- 
ized at somewhat lower levels for a 
few years: > v be 

Detroit Bridge ~~ - 
What is the status of bonds of 
Detroit International Bridge Co? 


In May, 1939, holders of stocks and 
bonds of Detroit International Bridge 
Co. renee @ plan of reorganiza- 
tion. s plan has been approved 
by ‘cOurts in both Canada and the 
United States, but at last word an 
appeal upon matters of procedure 


Ontario Relief 
Sharpest Since 


) 

Ontario relief costs were down 25% 
in the first two months of 1940, com- 
pared with the same period of 1939, 
according to Hon. Eric Cross, Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs. The im- 
provement is the greatest of any 
similar period since 1930, while out- 
look is described as “decidedly” good. 
A warning is sounded, however, that 
“there is still much room for im- 
provement” in reduction of adminis- 
tration costs. 

Only one of the 40: municipalities 
which account for 85% of the prov- 
ince’s relief—Cornwall township— 
showed an increase. Welland gave 
best performance, with relief down 
70%, while Sault Ste. Marie was 
second and Fort William third. At 


Southern Canada 
Net Declines 


Higher Operating Ex- 
penses More Than Offset 
Gain in March Revenue 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—While gross earn- 
ings of Southern Canada Power Co, 
in March were higher than in; the 
same month last year, an increase 
in operating expenses of $21,267 
brought about a decline in net earn- 
ings to $112,608 from $115,347. in 
March of the previous year. After 
interest, depreciation, amortization 
and dividends for the period, surplus 
declined to $1,410 from $5,864. 

In the six months ended March 31, 
1940, net earnings were up $38,847 
for the period compared with last 
year. Surplus amounted to $35,825 
for the six months, against $10,092 
for the corresponding period in 1939. 

Profit and Loss Account 
March 


Net earnings 
Less: Int., deprec., 
amort. & divds. ... 111,198 


Surplus 1,410 
Six Menths Ended Marek 31 
ings 1,320,960 


608,118 
“Tae 
677,017 
35,825 


673,095 
663,903 
10,092 


ings 
Less: Int., deprec., 
amort. & divds. .... 


Surplus ..,.. 
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Brewers & Distillers 
Can you tell me how Brewers & 
Distillers of Vancouver is doing? 
What price range has the common 
stock shown in recent years? 


Brewers and Distillers of Vancou- 
ver reported net profits for 1939 
equivalent to 91 cents a share on its 
common stock as compared with 78 
cents a share in 1938. It is expected 
shareholders will approve payment 
of dividend totalling 75 cents a share 
on May 20 this year. 

The company considers 1939 op- 
erations satisfactory, although the 
year was one of uncertainties with 
changing prices and increased taxes. 
A distinct decline in the general vol- 
ume consumption of liquor 


throughout Canada was particularly Asa 


noticeable in the quarter following 
the declaration of war, 


The common shares have ranged | Less: De 


from a high of $9.50 a share in 1937 
to a low of $3 a share in both 1938 
and 1939. Current quotations are 
around. $5 a share. 


Abitibi Power 
Is the 1939 annual report for 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. avail- 
able yet? If not, what is the latest 
information on the company’s 
earnings? 
———a 
The annual report of G. T. Clark- 
son, receiver and manager for Abitibi 


RG rrr qc Lemme mage 


y rec. seeeeepese . 


Oper. revenue! Gas «i. 3,198,800 
eCtricity s+. ..+0i+-, 1,239,358 
4,433,249 
1,839,155 
304,354 


373,064 
21,148 


1,895,528 
20,657 


1,916,185 
$423,435 


Less oper. expenses: 
tions 
nten 


1,492,750 
Less pr. chgs. subsids.: 
Int. funded debt ... 
Exchange 


Applic. to nfin. dnt. 
Less: Disc. Cdn. Sate: 


Int. coll trust bonds 
Other interest 
Exchange disc. 


Power and Paper Co. for 1939 has| Le. 


not yet been issued. From interim 
monthly statements, however, it is 
known that net earnings amounted 
to $3.4 millions last year, before pro- 
viding for depreciation or bond inter- 
est. This compares with just under 
$3 millions in 1938 and represents an 
increase of 16.54%. 

For the first two months of 1940, 
net earnings were $837,370, about 
three times as high as for the same 
period of 1939. This is before allow- 
ing for depreciation or bond inter- 
est. Interest on the principal of the 
outstanding bonds alone amounts to 
about $2.5 millions annually, so it 
appears the company earned this 
amount with a balance of about $1 


million last year. This, of course, | of 


makes no allowance for interest on 
unpaid interest. 


Costs Drop 
1930 


bottom of the list are Windsor, Tim- 
mins and. Hawkesbury. 

According to Mr. Cross “many 
thousand fewer men are registered 


Less: Unamort. disc. on 
* bds. red. 


is. r 
Subsid. surp. liquid. 


Earned surp. fwd. ... 1 851, 
$Exclusive of $48,139 in 1939; $51,172 in 
1938; charged to operations and main- 


tenance. 
tIncludes $1.50 in 1939, $3.25 in 1938, per 
share on arrears. 
Times Fixed Charges Earned:* 
deprec. 3.83 . 


1939, : 
Canadian funds received from subsidiaries 
by parent. company, and parent company 
expenses and taxes. 


Working Capital 
1939 1938 


$ $ 
+ 1,702,337 1,689,196 
Current liabilities .... 808,079 812,413 


Working capital® .... 894,258 876,783 

*Including securities at book value, 
which was less than market value by 
$23,582 in 1939; $1,656 greater than market 
value in 1938. 


Current assets* 
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United: Steel 


» Net profit of United Steel Corp. in 
} ear, although still below ‘the "1937 


12%. from the p: 


year suffered 
in ‘onus 


190; were $123 millions and 
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addition, a profit of $84,124 is shown 
on bonds redeemed during 1939, 
—— $25,108 on bonds retired in 
Total sales last year reached $49.7 
millions, including $5.1 millions to 
affiliated companies, In 1938 these 
sales were $38.4 millions including $2 
millions to affiliated companies. 
Current assets at the end of 1939 
current 
liabilities $6 millions, indicating net 


10 | working capital of $6.3 millions, At 


Net profit... 
Less> erie divds. of 
subsids. 


s lus for year 

Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Trans. cap. surplus 

Less: "Adj. pr. yrs. ... 


Earnéé surp. fwd. ... %457)305 #382,079 
» #Ofrwhich $14,955 in 1939; $22,390 in 1938; 
applicable to common stock of Standard 

«Wa gepnieraene Co. Ltd. in hands of 
pu . 


*Includes $2.25 on account of arrears. 
dends 199, $25,630 
to distributable surplus. 


r 
Earnings per Share:{ 
Clase a peed ofes ae 
0.17 0.14 
Nohe paid. 
tAfter aliowin one full year’s dividend 
on preferred stock of subsidiary. 


Shares Outstanding: 
Class A pref. ...... 
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22,136 
462,685 
1938 

Curren 1,205,487 
Curren 164,77 
Working capital ..... 1,054,220 


Balance Sheet Changes 
1839 


1,040,716 


—_ 

205,021 

396,378 
' $59,100 


8,000 

129,200 

25 553,400 
1,842,236 


128.408 , 
471,456 
688,702 


Saguenay Power 

Saguenay .Power Co. reports in- 
crease in revenue in the three 
months ended March 31, over the 
corresponding period last year, but 
a small decrease in net income. After 
all charges, bond interest, and taxes, 
net income amounted to $308,451 in 


443 | the three months, compared with a 


for work at employment offices than | cash 


a year ago.” Farm work is speeding 
up as a result of the war, while there 
is “tremendous improvement in in- 
dustrial conditions already in evi- 
dence as compared with a year ago.” 

Big problem is that of administra- 
tion, the minister continues. Many 
municipalities, with the help of mun- 
icipal department officials, have 
succeeded in ridding their rolls of 
cases which had no just claim on 
relief and in reducing costs by better 
methods of administration. 

Following municipalities show de- 
creases in January and February, 
1940, under the same period a year 
ago: 

*Decreases.in Relief Costs 
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Incr 
{First two months of 1940, com- 
pared to same period of 1939. 


Viau Ltd. Board Elects 


‘ees | Roger Viau President 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Following the an- 
nual meeting of Viau Ltd.'s share- 
holders, directors of the company 
elected Roger Viau president of the 
company. Guy Perron was elected 
vice-president, replacing J. Edouard 
Labelle and J. A. Lemieux, who had 
resigned. Albert Hudon was re- 
appointed chairman of the board of 
directors and Alfred Robitaille was! 

reappointed sécretary-treasurer 


Accts. recéivable ..... 
Inventories 

Prepaid & def. chgs. . 
Funded debt: 


Dom. Gas 
Can. Utilities 


Due Int, Util. Corp. .. 
Funded debt maturing 
Munic. debs. maturing 


United Cigar-Whelan 

Improvement was shown in earn- 
ings by United Cigar-Whalen Stores 
Corp. in 1939 as compared with 1938. 
but a large net loss is still reported. 
Net sales at $50.1 millions were off 
slightly from 1938. 

Approval was given by sharehold- 
ers on Aug. 30 last to a transfer, as 
of June 30, 1939, of deficit of $736,444 
to initial surplus account. Approval 
was also given to a transfer of $500,- 
000 from reserve for. contingencies 
to initial surplus. 

Arrears on $5 preferred stock total- 
led $12.08 1/3 at Dec. 31 last. 

Further improvement is expected 
during 1940, due partly to the fact 
all overhead expense reductions 
made in 1939 were not in effect dur- 
ing the 12 months of the year. Addi- 
tional substantial reductions have 
been made since Jan. 1 last. bn 

Operations in 1939 were seriously 
affected by imposition of cigarette 
taxes in New York City and State, 
where the corporation has its great- 
est business. aoe soe 

On Dec. 31 last there were 191 drug 
and 407 cigar stores and 925 agenciés 
in operation. This is an increase of 
10 drugstores and 88 agencies, but a 
decrease of 92 cigar stores from 4 
year previous. It is expected the 


THe : 


HNTARI LO 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


net income of $320,081 a year ago. 
Because of a smaller provision for 
common dividends a surplus of $29,- 
699. was shown for the period, com- 
pared with a deficit of $11,170 in the 
same three months last year. 
Income and Surplus Account 


Months Ended March 31 
ae 1940 a 


$ 
1,257,636 1,149,799 
165,37 


fetal aoe 3 "121,639 


div 


26,609  *1i,170 
3,647,697 3,557,057 


3,677,306 3,548,887 


Surplus .1.6--es2--eee 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 


Surplus forward 
“Deficit, 


E, L. Rudd 
Earnings last year of E. L. Ruddy 
Co., controlled by Claude Neon Gen- 
eral Advertising, Ltd., were the high- 
est since 1935. The improvement over 
1938 was moderate. 
Sharp, Milne & Co., auditors, note 


that valuation at which poster pan-: 


els and painted bulletins are carried 
on the balance sheet is based largely 


; on appraisals made several years ago. 


In view of this and the nature of the 
assets and the many changes in re- 
cent years by reason of demolitions, 
re-erections, etc., the auditors are of 
the opinion a downward revision of 
the net book value should be made 
in order to bring it into line with 
present day actual costs. 

Net profit of the wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Ruddy Kester Ltd., was 


$914 in 1939, compared with $606 in 


AND DEBENTURE © 
| CANADA’ 

LONDON, C ADA 

5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1939), $11,793,464 


Capital (Fully Paid), $2,000,000 


_ Reserve Fund, 


CONFUSION or CONFIDENCE 


Which will be associated with:your estate? You 
alone have the power to decide. Confusion by 


the appointment of unqu 


fied though well 


meaning executors, or confidence by, the ap- 


pointment of 


a reliable fully experi- 


enced and permanent trust company. 
MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY: 


61 Yonge Street tl ici 
oy Je Fe HOBKIRK, Manager 


= 


Toronto 


the close of theSpreceding year cur- 
rent assets were $9.7 millions, cur- 
rent liabilities $5.8 millions and net 
working. capital $3.9 milllons, 


Bldg. Products 


Quarter Record. 


Activities For First 
Three Months Reported 
At All-time High 


From Our Own Correspondent = 
MONTREAL.—It is unofficially 
reported that activities of Building 
Products Ltd. reached record high 
in the first quarter of the current 
year. W. R. McNeil, president, fore- 
cast at the annual meeting of share- 
holders that business in this quarter 
would exceed that of the correspond- | 
ing period in any previous year. 
It is believed that Building Prod- | 
ucts has benefitted from the increase 
in construction activity in the first | 


1 | three months of the year. As indicat- | 


ed by the Dominion Bureau of Sta-' 
tistics and various building reports, 
building hag been on a high level. 

Indicating good prospects for the 
company in the remainder of the 
year is the fact that improvement 
noted in construction to date has not 
been due to any great extent to the! 
construction programme of the Do- | 
minion Government in connection 
with the Empire Training Scheme. 

In 1939, Building Products experi- 
enced the best year in its history, 
with net profits equivalent to $1.01 
on the common shares, against 77c. 
in 1938. 


' | Provides illustrations of the method of 
_. ealculating your Personal Income Tax 
covering the 1940 returnef 1939 income. , 
. . There is also included in this April Book- 
let a diversified selection of Dominion, 


Copies upon request. 
Kindly write or telephone WAverley 3681 


* 
- Stop Signs 


Many stop signs confront people who 
are thinking of appointing an individual as 
executor. 

If an individual is named and‘ he dies, 
HIS executor automatically becomes YOUR 
executor. 


He may be irresponsible financially. 


.. He may be away for months at a time, 
when his absence is most: awkward for the 
family. 


He may become mentally incapable. Then 
the Court would appoint a substitute. 


He may move away, and leave the estate’s 
affairs in a muddle; , 


But, with The Canada Trust Company as 
executor, all of these things that have proved 
so costly to estates are avoided. 


The 
CANADA bust 
COMPANY 


“| TAKE MY VACATION ON 
THE MONEY MY STUDEBAKER 
CHAMPION SAVES ME!" 


"| BUY-A GOOD SUIT 
WITH THE SAVINGS 
i MAKE WITH 
MY CHAMPION!” 


rus safe, sure-footed, bril- 
liant-performing Studebaker 


‘Champion averaged 35.03 miles 
per Imperial gallon in this year’s 


Gilmore-Yosemite Sweepstakes 


with an expert driver and low- 
extra-cost overdrive—decisively 
defeating all the other largest- 
selling lowest price cars. 

And all over Canada, “just 
average” drivers are enjoying ex- 
ceptionally high gasoline mileage 
with their Studebaker Champions 
—while remarkable oil and up- 
keep economy further increases 
their savings. 

Come in and drive a Champion. 
Use your present car as part pay- 
ment, On easy terms. 


"OUR CHAMPION’S 
ECONOMY TAKES 
‘CARE OF THE TAXES 
“ON OUR HOME!” 


“WE PAY A MONTH'S 
RENT WITH THE 

MONEY OUR. ~ 

CHAMPION SAVES 
usr’ r "4 ai? 





, Affected by Adverse 


Business Taken Over By 14 Companies With; Weather and Elections 


West—Is 15th Merger Since 1875 


Absorption of the business of the 
Western Empire Life Assurance Co. 
of Winnipeg by the Great West Life 

~Assurance Co. and a number of other 
"companies as announced this week 
follows several months of ‘negotia- 
tion. 

The agreement still has to be form- 
ally ratified by the shareholders of 
the Western Empire Life and the 
Dominion and provincial authorities. 
It is understood, however, that such 
‘ratification will be forthcoming. 
Wher it is, the company will cease 
‘to do business. 

Great West Takes Assets 
By the agreement the Great West 
_ Life will take over all the assets of 
the Western Empire and will agree 
‘to pay all its obligations arising out 
“of its insurance and annuity con- 


(AL SUN 
H LAE EO 


a CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - MONTREA 


rh 


tracts in force. All contractual bene- 
fits to policyholders will now be 
guaranteed by the Great West Life. 
They will be paid in full as they fall 
due, Provision is algo made for the 
payment of 4 liberal scale of divi- 
dends to the holders of the Western 
Empire Life participating policies. 

While the Great West Life is tak- 
ing over all administrative detail and 
will issue in its name a certificate of 
reinsurance to each Western Empire 
Life policyholder, the agreement was 
arranged in co-operation with some 
other companies, the total number 
being 14. . 

Consideration for Shareholders 

Shareholders of the company ab- 
sorbed, according to the terms of the 
deal, may turn in their stock certifi- 
cates for participation certificates 
issued by the Great West Life. This 
provision is made for shareholders as 
of Oct. 12, 1938. Accounts of the 
Western Empire Life business will be 
kept separately. If operations of this 
business over the next 10 years re- 
sult in a surplus, after. taking care 
of policyholders’ interests, a return of 
all or part of the capital paid into the 
company will be made to the holders 
of the participation certificates. 

As soon as the agreement is form- 
ally ratified shareholders of the 
Western Empire Life will be form- 
ally relieved of further liability. 


Established 1911 


The Western Empire Life Assur- 
ance Co. was established in 1911 with 
head office at Winnipeg. It operated 
exclusively in the four western prov- 
inces, The most recent annual state- 
ment showed business in force of $7.8 
millions and assets of $1.5 millions. 
R. W. Craig was president, H. S. 
Robinson, general manager and J. 
Paterson, secretary. 


Mergers and absprptions of life | o¢ 


companies in Canada have been few 


and far between. The only available’ 


record of these is a tabulation pre- 
pared five years ago by G. D. Finlay- 
son, Dominion Superintendent of 
Insurance, The present absorption is 
the only one that has taken place 
sitice that time. 

15 Companies Merged 

With the Western Empire Life only 
15 Canadian companies have. been 
merged or absorbed in the 65 years 
since the Dominion Department of 
Insurance was organized. All but one 
of these were taken over by a Can- 
adian company. 

No Canadian companies have been 
liquidated in this period and only 
one, the Canadian Guardian Life 
(formerly the Central Life) discon- 
tinued its business (in 1912) by sur- 
rendering its policies for their full 
surrender values. 

Mr. Finlayson’s records also show 
sven British companies doing busi- 
ness.here prior to.1909 which were 
taken over. As these were taken over 
by British concerns they have little 
bearing on the Canadian picture. 

One British and four United States 
companies have been liquidated 
since 1875, the amounts of insurance 
in force in each of these cases being 
very small, 

Tabulation of companies merged, 
absorbed or reinsured follows; 


Yearof Gross 
discon- business in 
Company: tinuance in force* 


Canadian Companies: $ 
133,950 


zens’ 1 
Dom. Safety Fund 1894 
Temp. & General. . 
Royal Victoria .... 


5: 
1935 12,330,191 2, 
West. Emp. Lif 1940 7,618,140 1, 


*At end of last fiscal year. 


Bonus To Be Declared 
By Royal Insurance 


As a result of the five year valua- 
tion of its life business now in 
progress, the Royal Insurance Co. 
proposes to declare at the annual 
meeting in May, a bonus of $18 of 
paid-up insurance per $1,000 insur- 
ance held. The bonus will be pay- 
able on all policies entitled to parti- 
cipate for the five-year period end- 


| ing Dec. 31, 1939. It is understood 


the cash value of the bonus can be 
taken in lieu of paid-up insurance. 
Interim bonuses on all policies be- 
coming claims by death or maturity 
during 1940 and entitled to an interim 
bonus will be paid at the same rate. 
To make provision for future con- 
tihgencies under war conditions, the 
valuation rate of interest used in 


to 2%% and the most up-to-date 
mortality tables used. 

Indications are that the amount 
carried forward will be about $10 
millions compared with $65 millions 
brought forward from the last distri- 
bution five years ago. This is calcu- 
lated on an approximate basis of £1 
equals $5. ; 


Let 1940 be the year you 
start a SAVINGS PLAN! 


| Maclaren Co., 


Canada* 


Life insurance sales in Canada and 


or 45% from 1939. Declines were 
shown in ali areas except Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland. Newfoundland made 
the best relative showing with a gain 
of 57.5%. Weather conditions in Can- 
ada during the month were generally 
unfavorable and the Dominion elec- 
as also distracted attention some- 
what. 
The figures are furnished by the 
Insurance Sales -Research 
Bureau. They are based on reports 
of 18 companies having the bulk of 
the business in force in Canada. 
Life Insurance Sales 


Manitoba 
New Brunswick .. 
Nova 


tario 
Prince Ed. Island . 
Saskatchewan .... 
Newfoundland ... 
Canada 
Sales by Months, 1937-1940 
(000’s of 8) 


Jan. wecvcces 27,788 
Feb. ..ccees- 30,619 
+ eepeces 32,322 


May seeeeees 
JUNE .ieseee 
July csvvcese 
AU. .ccceece 


Sept. eeeeeee 27,730 
Oct. 


Cecetere 


Insurance Problem 
Equitable Life 


Please give me some information 
on the general standing of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co, of 
Canada. The shares I believe are 
only 20% paid. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
Canada was organized in 1920. 
Originally it was known as the On- 


tario Equitable Life and Accident: 


Insurance Co, In 1936, however, a 
new company was formed with the 
present name. It took over the On- 
tario Equitable. The head office is 
at Waterloo, Ont. The company in 
1939 showed gains in new business 
effected and insurance in force. New 
insurance effected was $2.9 millions 
and business in force $41 millions. 
Total assets in recent years have 
shown steady growth and at Dec, 31 
amounted to $12.1 millions. The com- 
pany writes both participating and 
non-participating insurance. 
Surplus has been steadily increas- 
ing since 1936, and at Dec. 31 
amounted to over $507,000. 


Obituaries 

Albert Maclaren, president Mac- 
laren Power & Paper Co., the James 
Buckingham, Que., 
Maclaren-Quebec Power Co. and 
Union Realty Co., Ottawa; and di- 
rector of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
and Toronto General Trusts Corp., 
aged 69, at Buckingham, Que. 

Chester W. Alden, president Nash- 
waak Pulp & Paper Co., Saint John, 
N.B., and Avon Coal Co., .Minto, 
N.B., and first vice-president Ameri- 
can Pulp. and Paper Association, 
aged 53, at Portland, Me. 


Assets Liabilities 


other than 
capital* Disposition of business 

' 

3,212 Reinsured b . 

28.085 y Confed. Life 
101,373 » 
292 
Renisured by Great-West Life 

Merged with Manufac, Life 


Re by Confed. Life 
0,833 Reinsured by Great-West Life 
Reinsured by Confed. Life 
by Great-West Life 
and 13 other compa 


Company Report 


x 
Pearl Assurance 

Total assets of $555 millions (£1 
equals $5) as of Dec. 31, 1939, are 
shown by the Pearl Assurance Co. of 
London, Eng., in its annual report. 

Of this amount investments in 
United Kingdom, British Dominion, 
provincial and muicipal securities, 
account for almost half or $265 mil- 
lions, 

Over $188 millions is in ‘railway 
and other debentures and stocks. 

Parochial and other public loans 
and policy loans amount to $22 mil- 
lions and foreign government, pro- 
vincial. and municipal securities to 

millions. 


$20 
On the liability.side life assurance 


funds other than life are $14 millions 
and contingency and other reserves 
$13 millions. 

The Pearl Assurance is licensed in 
Canada to write fire, automobile and 
a number of casualty and miscellane- 
ous lines of insurance. At Dec. 31 it 
had on deposit with-the Receiver- 
General for the protection of Cana- 
dian policyholders, securities with an 
accepted value of $722,785. : 


Insurance Notes 


Sales of new paid for ordinary 
life insurance in the United States in 
March at $5678 millions were down 
about 2% from March, 1939. Sales 
for the first quarter of 1940 at $1.5 
billion are approximately 14% lower 
than a year ago. ts3 
* © 


away in a few years, because the 
children did not know how to loo 
after their inheritance? So often has 
this happened, that the saying “three 
generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves” has developed. | 
Double Disposition 

It may also sometimes be desirable 
to,make a double disposition of the 
estate, For instance, it may be ad- 
visable that the income from the 
estate or a part of it, be paid to the 


; widow, child or other beneficiary 


during their lifetime and, after 
death the principal to pass on to 


34 | Somebody else. 


For instance, many a man, where 
his children are self supporting, 
wishes to leave the income of his 
estate to his wife, the principal at 
her death to be distributed among 
the children or some other bene- 
ficiaries. ayy 

Or the children may still be of 
school age. In this case the husband 


-++» | may want to leave his estate so that 
**!| his wife gets the full income until 


they have finished their education 
or come of age, when part of the 
principal will be distributed to them. 
Sometimes one of the children may 
be an invalid mentally or physigally 
and unable to manage his or her 
affairs, 

In all of these cases the objects in 
view are best attained by establish- 
ing a trust. 

Financial Saving 

But there are other considerations. 
Sometimes a saving of dollars,and 
cents can be effected. Especially is 
this so where a double disposition is 
to be made, 

Take the case of the man who 
wants to make sure of an income 
from his estate for his wife while 
expecting that at her deatlf the 
principal will go to his childten. 

If he establishes a trust he can 
leave his estate to his children in 
care of the trustee or executor. The 
trustee, according to the terms of 


the trust will pay the income to’ 


the wife during her lifetime and at 


Low Cost War 


"WHAT A TRUST WILL DO FOR YOUR ESTATE. 


volved in the passing of an estate 


of the estate at her death, succes- 
sion duties would have to be paid 
again. Two wills also would have 
to be made, and probated with the 
expense that is entailed. 

tn setting up such a trust it. is 
desirable, of course, to allow a cer- 
tain amount of elasticity within 
reasonable bounds, A trust that does 
not do so may be as bad as if none 
were made at all. In fact flexibility 
is one of the objects in establishing 
a trust, enabling the executor or 
trustee to meet new and unforeseen 
conditions without straying away 
from the intentions of the testator. 
It provides in actual practice an 
opportunity for revising a will with- 
in certain limitations after the death 
of the testator. 


In Case of Remarriage 

One of the situations which may 
arise where a trust would be valu- 
able would be in the event of the 
remarriage of a widow. Most hus- 
bands nowadays regard their estates 
as a partnership in which their in- 
terest is divided ‘between providing 
for the widow and being fair to the 
children. 

The husband probably feels that 
the widow is entitled te the income 
of the estate without restriction 
whether she marries again or not. 
At the same time he wants to be sure 
that some of the assets will be left 
for the benefit of his children, 

Accordingly he leaves a condition 
in’ his will that the income of the 
estate is to be given to the widow 
and the property divided at some 
subsequent date among the child- 
ren. 

At the same time he may feel 


Financing 


Stabilizes Interest Rates 


Downward trend in yield for Do- 
minion Treasury bills since last Sep- 
tember’s sharp rise—as illustrated on 
the accompanying chart — reflects 
growing confidence that there will be 
no immediate, increase in interest 
ratgs for high-grade bonds, A seven- 
month period in the measurement of 
such a trend is, however, somewhat 
short, and even the short-term out- 
look could quickly change. 

Yield of .739% on the April 15 is- 
sue of bills is the lowest since the 
outbreak of war. It is still, however, 
higher than the pre-war yields, 
which ranged between Jan. 1 and 
Aug. 15, 1939, from a low of .553% to 
a high of .691%. 

On Aug. 15, two weeks before the 
outbreak of war, treasury bills had 
sold at a price to yield 553%, the 
lowest figure for 1939 and comparing 
with the all-time low of 465% on 
June 15, 1938. It jumped to .683% by 
Sept. 1, to 846% by Sept. 15 and to 
925% on Sept. 29. Latter figure was 
the highest since June 15, 1936, when 
yield was 999%. ‘ 

No Figures for 1914 

No figures are available as to the 
performance in the. first seven 
months of the first great war, as it is 
only since early in 1934 a market 
has been created for Dominion treas- 
ury bills. 

Two major factors are influencing 
the course of yields. First, the gov- 
ernment has been able, through the 
Bank of Canada, to apply measures 
tending to hold interest rates at low 
levela, Secondly, the pay-as-you-go 


Municipal 
St. Boniface, Man., tax rate of 54 
mills for ‘St. Boniface school dis- 


trict and 49% mills for Norwood is 
unchanged from 1939. 


burn, Sask. tax rate of 48 


2 
Bo3: 
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policy announced by the Dominion 
Government for a major portion of 
war costs has tended also to limit 
demands for new borrowing. 

Belief there would be higher inter- 
est rates was even stronger in the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States when the war started. Yield 
on British treasury bills skyrocketted 
from .781% on Aug. 18 last to 3.722% 
on Aug. 25. After the first shock of 
war dissipated, yield worked some- 
what sharply downward to 1.187% by 
Oct. 27. Then the decline was slower, 
but the same trend continued until, 
by Feb. 9, the figure was 1.025%. It 
has ranged from 102% to 1.035% 
since, and in the most recent weeks 
available has again shown an up- 
ward tendency. \ 

U. 8. Experience 

Trend of American yields was up- 
ward for six weeks from the first 
of August last, climbing from 022% 
on Aug. 2 to .159% on Sept. 13. Rate 
has since declined, until on Jan. 10 
bills were selling above par, Issues 
of Jan. 17 and March 13, 20 and 27 
also sold at a fraction above par. 

Demand for money was so brisk on 
these dates that Washington was able 
to demand a premium. Primary fac- 
tor in this connection is the fact that, 
due to state taxes now effective on 
bank deposits, investors sometimes 
find it cheaper to pay such a pre- 
mium than to place funds in a bank. 
The tax applies only to funds on 
deposit at certain dates of collection, 
the result being there are certain 
periods when demand for treasury 
bills is exceptionally heavy. 


Finances 


templated for the current year, with 


the possible exception of a $59,000| 


issue for a bridge on Adelaide St 
This project has been at least tem- 


given to appointing the trustee. 
Trust Company as Trustee 
The advantages in 


applying to the appointment of a 
trust company as executor, noted in 
a. previous article. Permanence, 
financial responsibility, impartiality, 
experience, knowledge and good 
judgment are-all features of the 
trust company which may or may 
not be present in the case of the 
individual trustee. 
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vour and exquisite aroma of 
100% Havana filler but 
costs only 10c. 


NOTICE — 3 POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


26 year old Life Insurance Company with Head Office in Toronto i# reorganizing 
its Toronto Agency and will offer Salary and Commission, ;or liberal aij 
commission contract.if desired, to three good life insurazce men, or others who 
Se tee ae te ee 
t intention of this Company to organize the Provi 
Ontario and especially Toronto City and, consequently, who qneve than 
parr and are successful will be subsequently appointed managerial 
ns. 
This business requires men of first-class reputation and appearance, abl 
secure bond, and who are willing to work conscientiously and continuously, 
Age 28 to 46, Head Office help and training will be given. In reply please 
give occupation for the past two years, nationality, and any other information 
you consider necessary, Box 10, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


Accept your De Soto dealer’s invitation to relax in the cradled comfort of De Soto’s 
“Full Floating’ Ride ... whisked along behind De Soto’s silky 100 horsepower motor. 


1940 DE SOTO COUPE 
Delivered in WINDSOR, ONT. 


License and local taxes (if any) only extra. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


$1124 
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A LUXURY CAR - BUT NOT A LUXURY PRICE / 
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Mall Order ond Remittance 
OVERSEAS OLPART ME 

W, ©. MACDONALD | 
Sex. 1929, Place d'Arm 
“© Mentreal, Canada 
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COME TO THE Pc 


Fora new kind of vaca 


T as year, try a new vi 
tion~- where it’s cool, 


recreation 
military and marine pa 
at history’s birthplace 
building and grounds are 4 
tiful—the sea view mag 
ia cent. There's dancing nig 
— Only a few hours 
Write for rates. 


London, rig 
Rates for Room 
as Follows:— 
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Staff Chang 


The Reyal Bank of Cans 
the following staff change: 


H. A, 


CHANNELL, manace 


Wentworth Sts., Hamilton, ‘o 


St. Marys, t. 
Ww. J. ORAM, head offic 


F. P, 
Sor, Ont, 

G. 
Sts., 


r, Bank and Spar 3 
ENNER to be ac 


A. CAMPBELL. Ban< 
Ottawa, to retire on p 
. >. e 


The Canadian Bank of © 
nounces the following sta 


G. T. MANN, ma 
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7 GROUP INSURANCE 


Fo 


7 SOLVES THE 


EMPLOYER’S PROBLEM 


The death of an employee, probably after a long 
and costly illness, is an all too frequent problem. 
Almost 40% of all employees have no life insur- 
ance at all and dependents look to you, as an 
employer, for assistance. You find it difficult to 
refuse help, but the cost of such assistance over a 
period of years is substantial. 

Many employers have found that Great-West 
Life Group Insurance is a real saving. It con- 
tinues the employee's income to his family during 
the difficult months of adjustment. It solves the 
employer's problem. 

Get in touch with a Great-West Life man. Th 

Group Department of his.company will be glad 
to submit a plan adapted to the needs of your 
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Alta., to be Manager, Han: a, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia a 
following staff changes 
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BRITISH CONSOLS 
EXPORT © LEGION 


$2.50 SENDS 1,000 
cigarettes te any Single 
Military Address Oversees 

(os meny 1,000 lots os you wish) 


Mell Order and Remittance to:—= 
OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT 


w. C. MACDONALD INC., 
Bex 1929, Place d'Armes, 
Montreal, Canada 
This oer sublet fe any change ia Goverament Regulations} 
ar Baer ae aa) | 
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COME TO THE POINT 
Fora new kind of vacation! 


T us year, try @ new vaca- 
tion where it’s cool, where 
there's golf, yachting. beach 
or pool bathing and every 
conceivable recreation plus 
military and marine pageantry 
at history’s birthplace! The 
building and grounds are beanu- 
tiful—the sea view magnifi- 
cent. There's dancihg nightly 
—Only a few hours away. 
Write for rates. 


See Near 


a 
CHAMBEREIN 


Sidney Banks, Prestdent 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 


To The 
Travelling Public: 


HOTEL LONDON 


London, Ontario . 
Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 
Single room without bath, $2.50; 
running water and toilet. 
Single room with shower, $2.75. 
Single room with bath, . 
Single room with tub and shower. 
eombination, $3.50. : 
Double room without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 
Double room with bath, $4.50. 
Double room with tub and shower 
combination, $5.00, _ = Se 
Twin bedrooms, with tub and 
shewer combitiation, $5.50. 
Soliciting your 
appreciated . patronage, .w». 
H. F.. STRUCKETT, 
Manager 


——__ 


HOWEVER YOU TRAVEL... 


CARRY 


YOUR 
Canadian Pacific Express 


MONEY 
SAFELY 
TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


Staff Changes 


The Royal Bank of Canada announces 
the following staff changes: 
H. A. CHANNELL, manager, Barton and 


Wentworth Sts., Hamilton, to be manager, 


St. Marys, Opt. : 

W. J. ORAM, head office, Montreal, to 
be manager, Bank and Sparks Sts., Ottawa. 

F, P. BENNER to be accountant, Wind- 
sor, Ont. 

G. A. CAMPBELL, Bank ‘and Sparks 
Sis, Ottawa. to retire on pénsion. . 

. o > 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce® an- 
nounces the following staff changes: 

H. G. T. MANN, manager, Kitscoty, 
Alta, to be manager, Hanna, Alta. 
. a ” 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
following staff changes: 

J. A. THORNBURY to be accountant, 
Boston, Mass 
we H. FINLEY to be accountant, Digby, 


| A Superb Hotel 


in New York 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, a 
distinguished address 
and a convenient loca- 
tion on aristocratic Park 
Avenue, adjacent to 
the business, social and 
omusement areas. 


SINGLE FROM $6 
DOUBLE FROM $8 
SUITES FROM $12 


Ownership Manogement 
4.C. THORNE end J.J. ATKINSON 


Hotel 


LNBISSADOR 


PARK AVE + Sist to S2nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 
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wishes to point out that it should 
not be assumed that the methods 


The fourth and final article will 
appear soon. 


: By JOHN DUKE 
With the change in the character 
of banking service there has come 
a change in the character of the 
banker. 


When the bank's job was me@tely 
te lend money (and when in fact 
there were so many demands for 
loans that it could pick and choose 
the most select) the banker could 
afford to be the traditional “no” man 
with hard. gimlet eyes and a forbid- 
ding mantier. He could afford to 
have a corner office locked up from 
the general public. He could afford 
to see the would-be borrower only 
by appointment. 

Today when loans do not come in 
automatically, when the banker is a 
merchant of services as well as of 
money.he has to be a good salesman. 
He has to be in constant contact 
with the public, with his community, 
and with his clients. He has to take 
his services to them and merchandise 
them effectively just as a chain store 
Sells its groceries or a department 
store its “plus” services. 

Service and Salesmanship. 

Banking is still banking. But it is 
something more. It is service and 
‘salesmanship. 

Now, the First National Bank in 


N. B. Budgeting ~ 
For Surplus 


Revenue and Expendi- 
ture in Current Year at 


New High 


With one new tax and inéreases 
in three others, New Bruriswick is 
budgeting for a surplus on ordin- 
ary account of $13,723 in the year 
ended Oct, 31, 1939. wo 

Debt service and carrying charge 
will cost the province an additional 
$422,000 this year. The Jatter_results. 
from bonds issued in the previous 
year, coveriig-priticipally comple- 
tion of the goads programme, Ex- 

“premium for sert : 
payable’im. U.-S. funds will also be 
an extra burden:on the province. 
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the presiding 

genius of this bank has spent most of 
his business life outside of banking. 
Wiley R. Reynolds, president of the 
bank, started life in banking in Jack- 
son, Mich.; where his father was the 


bank messenger, to ledgerkeeper, 
to teller and finally to one of in- 


aloof manner. He disliked its nega- 
tive response to so many of the needs 
of its customers, So he gave up bank- 
ing and went into the business of 
manufacturing automobile springs. 
Lessons of Industry 

A few years ago a series of events, 
which really form no part of this 
story, led, first, to Mr. Reynolds sell- 
ing out the meres Spring Co., 


of the First National 
Bank in Palm Beach. He decided 
then and there, that if he was going 
to have to run the bank, he was go- 
ing to bring into its operations some 
of the lessons in merchandising and 
good salesmanship that he had learn- 
ed in industry. 

With all credit to those who went 
before him, it can be said that today 
the First National in Palm Beach is a 
reflection of the conception of bank- 
ing formed by Wiley R. Reynolds. 

What these ideas are will be re- 
vealed in the due course as these 
articles unravel themselves. But first, 
what of the community wherein 


(ee 
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t. 
Beach charge for deposits so that the aver- 


car. But many people make the 
journey to do business at the First 


National in Palm Beach-as is shown |. 


by the fact that at the end of 1939, 
the bank had 5,167 accounts in a 


Checking Accounts Preferred 


The bank specializes in checking 
accounts and not savings accounts. 
The bank does not advertise at all 
for savings accounts. Quite frankly, 
it does not want them because they 
do not pay. But it will take them if 
offered and will pay 1% on funds 
left over six months. \ The bank pre- 
fers checking accounts,’ 

R. E. Conn, vice-president of the 
bank, gave the reasons why in a brief 
talk to The Financial Advertisers 
Association convention in Toronto 
last year. He said: 


“There is no need for our throw- 
ing away good money to advertise 
a department that would cost us 
1%. Our saving deposits are only 
8% of our total deposits at this 
time. We reduced the interest rate 
to 1% on accounts in 1937 and 
since then they have .increased 
over 52%. 

“We have a drive on our savings 
customers to try and have them 
transfer their accounts to our per- 
sonal checking department, espe- 


age charge per entry works out to 
about 7 cents. 


Few Objections 

‘The American banker argues that 
people who operate their savings- 
accounts as checking accounts and 
write a considerable number of 
cheques are in reality getting the 
bank to do their bookkéeping for 
them. Very few people, it has been 
found in the experience of the First 
National in Palm Beach, object to 

a small fee for expert, accur- 
ate keeping of their personal ac- 
counts. 

This charge for the issuance of 
cheques is a not. inconsequential 
element in the revolution in banking, 
in both Canada and the United States. 
Saving accounts, once the pride and 
goal of every branch bank and every 
individual bank are no longer sought. 
The First National, in fact, discour- 
ages them. (It might not do so if 
there were a lively demand for com- 
mercial loans on a profitable basis.) 

But no such demand as this exists 
as every banker knows, The savings 
account on which interest is paid 
may actually be a source of loss un- 


| der such circumstances. But a check- 


ing account is different. It pays its 
way. It represents a form of pro- 
fessional service which the bank can 
render. And he:who renders a pro- 
fessional service is entitled to make 
a reasonable. charge therefor. 


~~ We Can Bear War’s Cost 


Continued evidence keeps com- 
ing to The Financial Postlof the 
«tremendous interest roused by its 
recent contest on “Investing in 
Wartime.” ' 
William Pugsley, Montreal, 
criticizes what he claims were the 
inadequate methods of analysis 
used by contestants both in regard 
to selection of individual securi- 
ties and easy dismissal of such 
major problems as inflation. 
Mr. Pugsley has been a student 
. of -finance and. economics-for. the 
past 10 years, first at’ McGill and 
then at Harvard. He is attached 
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: No security in ‘the recent: Finan- 
cial Post Investing in Wartime 


-| series @ppeared to have been chosen 


‘on the basis of a complete analysis 


1938 
-| of the. enterprise it represented. 
1 


du ° 
Liquor profits .... 
Motor taxes, etc. 
Gasoline tax 
Sund 


Dominion Tar Co. 
Business: Holds 
Loren L..Brown.and Ar- 
thur O. Ponder Elected 
~~ “to Board 


From Our Own Cerrespondent 

_ MONTREAL.—Lionel O. P, Walsh, 
president of Dorminion Tar & Chem- 
ical Co., told shareholders at the an- 
nual general meeting that business in 
the first quarter of the year was on 
about the same level, or slightly bet- 
ter than the corresponding period 
last year. 

Resolution increasing number of 
directors from 9 to 11 was approved, 
and Loren L. Brown and Arthur O. 
Ponder were added to the board of 
directors. Mr. Brown, in charge of 
the creosoting division and Mr. Pon- 
der, in charge of tar and chemical 
division, were appointed vice-presi- 
dents at a meeting of directors fol- 
lowing the annual general meeting. 


C. P. R. Subsidiary 
Earnings Are Up 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Quebec Central 
Railway Co., subsidiary of Canadian 
experienced increases in 
gross and net earnings in 1939, share- 
holders were told at the annual gen- 
eral meeting. 

C.D. Wadsworth, general manager, 
stated that the traffic situation on the 
Quebec Central Railway during 1939 
was similar to that of other Cana- 
dian lines, The economic recession 
in the early part of the year was re- 
sponsible for decreases in many de- 
scriptions of commodities. But in the 
second quarter improvement was 


Rather the lists seemed to reflect 
the current favorites that one might 


1 44 ae ef e pene cen the 
r ‘brokers’ letters. t 

i cniitnetiy to tie iat tom eeett to 
vestment rating, but at the same 


time that popularity and general 
acceptance do hot obviate the 
need for analysis. Even the strong- 
est companies can have some weak 
points which may later take on 
added importance. 

What are they? 

Without becoming too complicat- 
ed in relation to the number of 
companies to be covered, the analy- 
sis might reasonably have consid- 
ered. in turn such things as the 
sources Of raw materials, inward 
transportation routes, the location of 


‘plants and labor supply, the terri- 


tories and methods of distribution, 
the competition and share of the 
market, the importance of domestic 
tariffs and exports, changes (if any) 
in management, and last, but most 
helpful of all, a condensed analysis 
of past operating results. 
Significant Ratios 

At the risk of unduly lengthening 
the article, the most significant 
facts from a ratio analysis and a 
statement of the source and applica- 
tion of funds might have been used. 
In some cases a comparison with 
other concerns in the same industry 
might have been more instructive 
than a comparison of prior years for 
the same company, 

This kind of treatment would 
have been a great improvement 
over the method of the prize-win- 
ning contestant who chose his 
“growth” stocks on no more sub- 
stantial basis than whether 1938 
profits exceeded those of 1937 and 
1936. The shortcomings of this 


“method are too obvious. 


vs New Investment 

In the second place most investors 
are faced with the problem of re- 
viewing and revising a 
already established, not 
ing large amounts of -cash capital. 
By “large” I mean large in relation 
to the individual's net worth. 

The task, therefore, is not s0 
much one of investing cash to ob- 
tain income without fear of the con- 
sequences of inflation as it is of de- 
ciding whether another security is 
in a better position to achieve thcse 
aims than a security you already 
have. Then, too, the market price 
of the stock you own may be so low 
while that of the stock you wish 
you owned instead may be so ty 
that the advantage to be gained 
a switch does not seem worth the 
price you would have to pay. The 
amount of price differential that 
you would be prepared ta, pay 
would upon the results of 


your analysis of both enterprises, 
B Defines Inflation 


Most of your contestants took in- 


derably| fiation pretty much for granted. No 


Gross earnings aggregated $1,552,- 
638, an increase of $135,890 over 1938. 
Total working expenses, including 


$ 
operating fet earnings of $201,470, 
with an operating deficit 
of $60,260 in 1938. ah 
Substantial increases.in volume of 
traffic were shown in the first quar- 
ter of the current year, with pros- 


subject, surely, unless it be the con- 
duct of the war itself, has 


mere widely discussed and less = 
This disagreemen' 1 tak, springs 
ing vl Ww end clear-cut 
Bt ait anilation muy be seid 
to begin.. In terms of national and 


pects favorable for the er of 


Investment Contest Critic 
Discusses Inflation and 
Stock Choice 


ceed what might reasonably be oc- 
casioned by rising industrial activ- 
ity and so reduces the purchasing 
power of the currency as to cause 
real hardship to the man in the 
street, 

What is the likelihood of an infla- 
tion of this kind? One. might ven- 
ture to guéss that war financing to 
date (both that which has been 
completed and that which from pub- 
licly announced plans we know to 
be impending) need not alarm us. 

Time Lag Boosts Prices 

There are adverse factors, of 
course. In the ordinary course of 
peacetime expansion goods even- 
tually reach the market to offset the 
credits originally extended to fi- 
nance their production. Stripping 
the credit operation to its barest 
essentials, it is as if producers of 
goods set aside a portion of their 
output to feed and clothe some 
hotherto unemployed until they in 
turn could produce something with 
which to repay the loan. 

There is a lag, however, between 
the time the credit is extended and 
the time the increased supply be- 
comes available—with the result 
that prices tend to rise, This in turn 
encourages further loans and so it is 
supposed to go on until finally 
something gives. In wartime, 
though, the increased goods never 
reach the market—they go overseas 
to destroy and to be destroyed. 
With more money around (increas- 
ed bank deposits mostly) and little 
eeeet of increased production for 

ome consumption, the pressure on 
prices to rise is apparent. 

A second adverse feature is the 
national psychology. Even in peace- 
time one saw around him no real 
attempt to reduce or avoid debt— 
governments everywhere were do- 
ing in effect just what the kings of 
old did when they clipped the coin- 
age. Now we are at war, with the 
certainty that previous tendencies 
toward increasing debt will be 
greatly accelerated; each day the 

reveal further large 
sums expended or pledged for the 
war effort. Most investors are de- 
termined not to be caught napping, 
if @ disaster threatens, and there is 
always the danger that with every- 
one ready to jump they may do, so 
at a false alarm, thereby making it 


real ; 
National Savings * 

On the other hand, the expansi4 
of credit now in sight may turn ogt 
to be lesg than the national savings 
over the same period. That is, the 
purchasing power released by the 
expansion may be offset by the pur- 
chasing ‘power immobilized through 
the accumulating national savings. 
Thus, if the net increase in debt 
caused by our government's war 
expenditures and by the repatria- 
tion of Canadian capital frém Allied 
capitals does not greatly exceed the 
national savings of the iod, there 
should be no violent inflation. 

We can make some estimate of 
what this increase may be—for the 
first year of the war at least. About 
80% of the $200 millions loan from 
the chartered banks in October, 
1939, represented an expansion of 
credit, and to this, for argument’s 
sake, we may add all of the recent 
war loan which (excluding the re- 

) raised another $200 mil- 
lions, this total of $360 mil- 
ilons ‘should be deducted the $60 
millions which the recent increase 
in taxes was designed to yield (with 
no allowance for excess profits). 


least $365 millions. This would sup- 
port an average expenditure of 
roughly $1 million per day, At pres- 
ent there is no certainty that our 
expenditures need exceed this sum, 
at least during the first year of war. 

But what of the future? Great 
Britain, according to the “Econom- 
ist,” is now spending roughly six 
million pounds sterling, or 27 mil- 
lion dollars, per day on war needs 
and may soon be spending as much 
as eight million pounds -per day. 
Even this colossal expenditure is 
not expected to cause a dangerous 
degree of inflation. It is believed 
that 75 to 85% of the total war bud- 
get outlays’can be met by taxes and 
Savings (some three billion pounds 
out of a total war budget of three 
and a half to four billion pounds), 

Daily War Cost 

If at least one half of Britain's 
expense be attributed to her special 
problems, and allowance made for 
the fact that her peacetime budget 
is about 10 times the size of ours, it 
would seem as if an average of one 
and a half million dollars per day 
would be a comparable expenditure 
for us (half a billion dollars annu- 
ally). This would mean an average 
annual wartime Federal budget of 
around one billion dollars. To avoid 
inflation the money must be raised 
through taxes and savings, the lat- 
ter also being required tp repatriate 
Canadian securities held abroad. 
Whether this additional half a bil- 
lion dollars for war can be procured 
annually from these sources is any- 
body’s guess, but it seems certain 
that, if it can, we will then be very 
close to the limit. 

In passing, the réle of national 
savings in wartime deserves men- 


tion. Apart from their use for re-| Premi 


patriation of capital they are being 
borrowed by governments for pur- 
poses of: consumption. They will 
then no longer exist as capital or 
savings. All that will be left will 
be a promise by the borrowing gov- 
ernment that, in consideration of 
capital borrowed and consumed by 
it in an emergency, future genera- 
tions will pay an annual rent to the 
heirs and assigns of the original 
lender. Herein lies the seed of sub- 


sequent peacetime taxation and to | M 


this extent the cost of war can in- 
deed be passed on. 
Factors 


Other reassuring factors are the| 7, 


generally large world supply of 
commodities, the ease with which 
the supply can be increased, the 
availability of capital for such ex- 
pansion as may be needed, and last 


(and least) the creation of a board) garni 


to control prices. Ever since the 
early thirties the world has been 


struggling with the problem of! Brandon 


abundance: cartels, subsidies, quota 
agreements, trade agreements, all 
have ht to solve the blems 
of production surpluses. Far from 
causing commodities to soar, the 
war may have come just in time 


to support them. Had it not been|wN. 


for the war the Canadian Govern- 
ment would surely have had a sub- 
stantial loss from its wheat price 
guarantee, owing to the large crop 
and carryover this year. 

The history of the periodic in- 
creases in demahd in the United 
States during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration appears to have been that 
supply can overtake demand all too 
quickly. Even during the recovery 
which ended so 5 ly in 1937 a 
notable feature was the lack of de- 
mand for new money—industry did 
not need new capital to finance 
what little plant expansion seemed 

er of the 


This leaves $300 millions as the net/ i 


been | increase in debt. 


With an annual national income 
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Depletion Allowance 


In your income tax column of 
The Financial Post, it is indicated 
that in case of dividends from Can- 
adian mines or producing oil com- 

when the dividend is pay- | 
able in United States funds, the 
, depletion allowance is taken after 
the deduction of the 5% tax on the 
currency premium. Should it be so 
computed or should it be taken be- 
fore deduction of the currency 
premium tax? 


—_— 


The depletion allowance should be 
taken before the 5% tax for currency 
premium is deducted. Thus if your 
dividend from a Canadian produc- 
ing mine‘or oil company is $100, pay- 
able in United States funds, the divi- 
dend plus the premium would be 
worth $110 in Canadian currency. 
From this the currency premium tax 
of 5% would be deducted, leaving a 
net income of $104.50. But you should 
take your depletion allowance on the 
$110 not the $104.50 as previously 


to a misunder. 
cation of the act. 


Place of Residence — 


I came to Canada from Northern 
Ireland in June, 1939. Accordingly 
I was in this country only a little 
more than six months of the year 
I have been told that unless one 
has been in the country a full fiscal 
year. he is not required to file an | 
income tax return. Will you please 
advise me? 


‘As you were resident in Canada 
at the end of 1939, you should file an 
inicomé tax return showing your in- 


Weekly Statement 
~ Bank of Canada 


The decline in note circulation re- 
ported by the Bank of Canada for 
the week ended April 10 was partly 
wiped out by an increase in the fol- 
lowing week. Note circulation on 
April 17 was reported at’ $221 mil- 
lions up about $800,000. 

Note circulation usually declines in 
April. The increase, contrary to the 
seasonal trend, probably reflects 
expansion in trade. 

“Reserves of sterling and United 
States currencies were down $9 mil- 
lions, evidently the result of pur- 
chases of war materials abroad. 


Liabilities 


Capital paid-up .... ¢ 
Notes in b sg seeeese 221, 
nv 


251,984,889 261,792,612 
7,361,727 9,721,662 


488,286,817 499,599,712 


Total deposits 
All other liabs. ..... 


Total liabs. 


Assets 
Reserve: Gold 
Res. in sterling 
and U. S. ...... 
Other curr. ....... 


225,772,323 225,772,249, 
51,655,577 60,848,752 
737 129 
277,428,657 286,621,130 
377,002 304,598 

Investments: 


Dom. Govt. short . 98,210,406 100,224,628 
Other Dom. Govt. 106,545,728 105,850,378 


Total invest. .......+ 204,756,134 206,075,006 
1,640,907 1,630,143 

4,064,117 4,869,835 
486,286,817 499,599,712 


Reserve ratio 58.59% 59.41% 


Weekly Bank Clearings 


Apr.18 Change Apr. 11 
T9400 Year 10 


% 
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Halifax 


PIFEt Le piel lseeiieeiete eel ttet 
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Hat 271, 

. W'minster 576,012 
Vancouver ., 16,253,381 
Victoria .... 1,764,435 


Foreign’ Exchange 


During the week Apr. 16 to Apr. 22 there 
was’no change in the q tion of the 
United States dollar at Toronto Mont- 
real, which was $1.10 for buying and $1.11 
for selling. The sterling rate likewise 
Lee nnner i pee itr 

pu 
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BANKING SERVICES which you most frequently 
use are— 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS—for real savings and invest- 
‘ ment funds. ra 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS—for current business or 
personal transactions. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES—for your securities and 
valued papers. 
LOANS—Business or Personal. 
MONEY ORDERS—DRAFTS—TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
LETTERS: OF CREDIT—INVESTMENTS (safekeeping 
and exchanges). : 
Know Your Bank—it can help you. 


‘the BANK of 


NOVA SCOTIA | 


EST; 1832—OVER A CENTURY OF BANKING EXPERIENCE 


Windsor 


(a LR 
ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. Alderic Raymond, 
Vice-President 


Check Saturday, May 11th, Twice 
on your Spring Travel Calendar, 
for that is the day when the 1940 
World’s Fair opens and Special 
Summer Rates go into 
effect.at the Plaza, 


Single from $5 
Double from $7 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms Available 
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Is Canada Missing Out 
On a Business? 


tional.” 
$159 Millions in 1939 


($121 millions French, $36 millions 
British). 

Since January, 1939, the Allies 
have ordered about 5,000 aircraft of 
various 
gines from 
one quarter of which were delivered 
by the end of February, 1940. 

While actual purchasing plans of 
the Allies have not been revedled 
since the agreement of the Ameri- 
cans to sell, it appears that some $500 


months ago the es 
mand for twice that supply. Place- 


NEW SPRING 
FABRICS 


We know you will be im- 
pressed with them and we 
know, too, that you 
will be delighted with 
the way Levy Bros. 
can attend to 
your fequire- 
ments. 

e 


We Invite Your Inspection 


CY A )70s. 


69 WEST KING STREET, 
TORONTO 


us 


for every 
purpose 


of Canada, Limited 


TORONTO - BRANTFORD 
BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAS7 


The exoct degree or shade of black 
you need—from 9H to 6B—is yours 
with Venus Drawing Pencils. Each 
degree is accurately graded with 
unvorying precision. Andthe 
famous Venus “colloidal lead guar- 
ontees super-smooth work. Be 
porticular—specify Venus. 

FREE SAMPLE 


for Venus 
Write) pe Drawing Pencil, 


Vouss Poncil Compecy Ud. 
171 Dufferin St, Torente : 


"Can. Pat. No. 352,950 


in this country nor to pay 
for the large costs of engineering 
successive new types. 
Contrary Argument 
On the other hand, are those who 
say that such reasoning could have 
resulted in Canada being dependent 
on United States and British manu- 
facturers for scores of products; that 
there would have been no textile or 
heavy steel industry in this country, 
for instance. It-is argued that tens 
of thousands Canadian workers 
would not have their jobs today, 
scores of communities would not 
have developed to their present im- 
portance, if the “let somebody else 
to it” attitude had prevailed in the 


past. . . > 

The Canadian aircraft industry is 
now working on some $75 millions of 
orders for Canadian and British mil- 


itary needs. Some of the. business/ p 


is scheduled for completion about 
the end of 1941; for the rest, com- 
pletion dates are unspecified and in 
some cases will likely be further 
distant. 

Some of the plants, such as Fleet 
and de Havilland have been organ- 
ized’ and ee pas a“ 


50% capacity, an official of one firm 
told The Post. 
Typical Difficulty 

Noorduyn Aircraft at Montreal has 
been turning out both the commer- 
cial and military craft in recent 
years. But when the Canadian Gov- 
ernment recently awarded it a con- 
tract for 100 Harvard trainers, the 
company had a major job on its 
hands to set up jigs, assembly facili- 
ties and other equipment in its plant 
and to organize a larger staff. The 
result is that it will a into pro- 
duction until well into the fall of 
1940, according to current reports. 

The Noorduyn position is fairly 
typical for other airplane firms. 
They Have been doing a relatively 
small volume of business in recent 


paring for a crisis, No important air- 
contracts were awarded to 


P 
a 


“HTH 
E 
tints 


are very willing to expand and to do 
their share in establishing a capable 
Canadian industry for'war purposes. 


empty plants in peacetime. 

Negotiations between the Cana- 
dian Government and some aircraft 
interests have been under way for 
weeks on a proposal the Government 
would pay the costs of plant expan- 
sion, or make some provision where- 
by its entire cost could be written 
off during the term of the contracts 
which would. make the expansion 
ecessary. 

Aute Plants Could Help 
Proponents of getting an aircraft 
industry established in this country 
point out that the automobile fac- 
tories have extensive plants, equip- 
ment and experience for work of a 
type closely srlahed to aircraft. Many | 

lane parts could me 
-Motors Corp. is 
iquid-cooled 


word in. 


built: in ie 
S mntee alr- 
The United States airplane indus- 
try has such an enormous backlog 
of orders now that it can pretty well 
set its own terms and delivery dates. 
It, too, has been agitating for gov- 
ernment subsidy of plant extensions. 
A large section of Canada—the 
section yet to undergo important de- 
velopment—will probably always 
depend on air traffic for’ its trans- 
portation and freight service. Can- 
ada’s air freight traffic is second 
greatest in the world (after Russia). 
There is a growing body of opinion 
here, that these and other factors 
justify vigorous sponsorship for a 
Canadian aircraft industry. 
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Canada, Oshawa, second 
Teron, honorary treasrey i. B. Morey Tron, was re-appointed 
parts,| general manager: 


Bushings for Full Year| 
Expected to Exceed That 
of 1939 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL,.— Record earnings 


which Canadian.Celanese Ltd. estab- G 


lished in 1939, have continued ‘into 
the current year, it was revealed at 
the annual meeting of shareholders. 
Earnings of the company in the first 
quarter of the year were equal to 
approximately $1.34 a share on the 
common stock, compared with 60c. 
a share for the same period one year 
ago, The former figure is c: te 
before taking into con 

excess profits tax. , 


Dr. Camille Dreyfuss, presie: 
told shareholders that the first 
ter of the year is not the best? 
that the third quarter is cus 
substantially hetter. Final resu 
the year are expected by the 
| dent to show a considerable improv 
ment over 1939, which was a 
year in the company’s history. 

Dr. Dreyfuss stated that the pro- 
jected expansion of the c "s 
facilities, the cost of which been 
estimated previously at $1 million, | /2&tion. 
might call for expenditure of an ad- 
ditional $1 million or $1.5 million. 
Even with increase of the latter fig- 
ure, it will not be.necessary to resort 
to any public financing, as liquid 
position of the company is sufficient 
to take care of the expenditures, 


Dr. Dreyfuss stated in regard to 
dividend policy of the organization 
that it was his own view that because 
of the projected expansion Of the 
company’s plant- facilities, mainten- 
ance of a strong cash position was 
essential. He believes it would be 
preferable to pay a small cash divi- 
dend, supplemented by a stock bonus, 
the method that is in effect in the 
U. S. company. Opinion of share- 
holders on the matter was invited. 


Company Reports 


over $68,000; government bonds and | $103,842 has been liquidated, while 


Bélanger, Ltée. 

Net profit in 1939 of $65,976 is re- 
ported by A Bélanger, Ltée of 
Montmagny, Que., manufacturers of 
cooking and heating apparatus, 
plows, harrows, etc. This is after 
depreciation of $76,036 and reserve 
for taxes of $10,743. 

Public interest in this company is 
in an issue of 5% first mortgage 
bonds, due in 1966. Total of $799,100 
is outstanding at Dec. 31 last. Inter- 


est is being paid, while sinking fund a 


payments are also being met. 


Can. Inter. Paper 
Canadian International Paper Co. 
reports sales in 1939 of $38.4 mil- 
lions, as against $31.6 millions the 
year before. After providing for in- 
terest charges, depreciation, etc., 
there was a net loss on the year’s 
operations of $808,884. This contrasts 
with a loss of $3.2 millions in 1938. 
Consolidated balance sheet shows 
net working ‘capital of $17.8 mil- 
lions, an improvement of $3 millions 
during the year. The changes in the 
balance sheet were relatively few. 
Funded debt was off $600,000 to 
$58.3 millions; 5% notes payable 
from $5 millions to $3 millions, 
while the amount due to Interna- 
tional Paper Co. increased from 
$13.9, millions to $16.4 millions. The 
latter figure includes $11.6 millions 
in U.S. funds. On the asset side of 
the statement, inventories declined 
from $16 millions to $14.5 millions, 
while cash advanced from $1.8 mil- 
lions to $3.2 millions. 

Comparative figures in the profit 

and loss statement follow: 

Income ané Scrplus Account 
Years Dec. 31 
1600 sess 

38,308,616 31,614,743 
63,434 


38,967,804 31,678,178 
33,354,892 28,208,951 


3,472,228 
730,553 


808,884 3,195,182 
14,705,979 11,234,311 
84,356 me 
15,508,220 14,705,979 | 
debentures redeemed 


Working ne. sees . 


24.644: 087 23, 108,981 
+ 6,789,537 8,295,253 


other securities at $1.6 million are 
up $283,000; and first mortgages at 
$786,351 are up over 300,000. No 
basis of valuation is given. 

Liability to certificate holders at 
$2.1 millions is up over $500,000. 
Capital at $279,764 is up over $26,000, 
while surplus and reserves at $263,- 
275 are up $108,000. 

Distribution of Investments 


Bonds and debentures .osssesessess 


2 
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Great Eastern Oil 


Profit of $16,785 is reported by the 
Great Eastern Oil & Import Co., im- 
porters and distributors of petroleum 
products, radios and other electrical 
equipment, St. John’s, Nfld. Surplus 
account of $9,544 at Dec. 31, 1939, 
compared with $19,959 a year pre- 
vious. 

Total assets of $308,941 are up over 
$14,000 from 1938. 

Working Capital 
1939 1938 


s $ 
191,274 164,515 
28,414 24,368 


162,860 "140,147 


Current Mabilities .... 
Working capital 


Vancouver Ice 


Net profit of Vancouver Ice & 
Cold Storage, Ltd. of $18,669 in 1939 
was down about $2,500 from the pre- 
vious year. 

Arrears on 7% preferred stock 
totalled $2 per share after payment 
of $7 Jan. 30, 1940. 


Inceme and Surplus Account 
Years Dec. 31 
1938 


s 
Net profit 21,101 
Pref. divd. 17,500 


ae for year 1, 3,601 


accounts payable have been reduced 
from $176,250 to $63,380. On. the 
other hand, both taxes payable and 
accrued charges recorded a substan- 
tial increase last year. 

Comparative figures for the profit 
and loss statement follow: 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


726 360,466 
/! 2,254,184 
2,614,650 


1938 
371,578 


589,011 


Deficit forward 
Working Capital 
1939 


Edmonton Plans | 
Exchange Talk 


To Bring Question of 
U. S. Premium Up at 
Mayors’ Conference 

i From Our Own Correspondent 


EDMONTON.—If an appeal bj 
Edmonton’s city council gains head- 


way at the forthcoming eastern cori. |" 


¥ eston Considers 


isher Dividend 


F Dinsetaes Will Reach 
Decision With July 1 


Payment 


Suggestion of a possible increase in 
dividend rate July 1 on common 
stock of George Weston Ltd. was 
made at the annual meeting by J. A. 


quarterly payment of 20c. on July 1, 
1936, Outlook for improvement of 


ee eee 


Dealing with the plant of Asso- 
ciated Biscuit Co, of Salamanca, 
N.Y., which was purchased last year, 
the chairman announces a second 
unit will commence operation in 


“| April. Some earnings are expected 
won} from this source during 1940, but ac- 


‘cording ‘to Mr. Gairdner the plant 
“will in all probability not attain its 
full objective until 1941.” 


Capital Expenditures High 
Capital expenditures in 1939 total- 


[led about $325,000 and included, in 


addition to the Salamanca purchase, 
a new bread and cake’plant at Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont., and substantial addi- 
tions and improvements in plants at 
Sudbury and Vancouver, 

Mr. Gairdner reports. that plants 
of McCormick's Ltd. and See City 
Western. Ltd., purchased in 

1937 and: ‘respectively, are now 
eee with the Weston organ- 


Gair 

1939 wards 
crease in business volume, In spite 
of higher taxes, the company is hope- 
ful. of further improving net earn- 
ings in 1940. 


Mipe 


ference of Canadian mayors,’ mogt/* > 
cities in the Dominion willgang up” | ' 


on what the council considers war 
cerns by municipal bondhnld- 


“The move is the result of Edmon- 
aes suniee ot 3 — exchange rates 
rest due on city 

Sasotenee Feb. 1 last. While only 
about two thirds of the total coupons 


41,788 | were cashed, it was revealed that of 


-_-—— 
45,389 
“ 

394 31,925 

Gurrent ihabilition ’: 44,810 51,711 


Excess of curr. liabs. 
over curr. aeegis 040 ake 7,416 


Mount Royal Royal Hotel 
Mount Royal Hotel Co. reports 
net aot weesins profit of $146,422 for 
cae with $76,452 the year 
before. After provision for inter- 
est and other senior charges, includ- 
ing $200,000 for depreciation, there 
was a net loss for the year of $288,- 
726. This contrasts with $360,466 the 


19,786 


———- | year before. 


The balance sheet shows excess of 
liabilities over assets of $250,576 at 
moe of 1939, whereas at the close 

the previous year current liabili- 
current assets by 


ties exceeded 
- | $211,433. The most notable charge 


assets of $2.7 millions are u 
from year ended Jan. 31, 90 


" os On eels 
ai alle i de bi; Soe vip al ded 


in the balance sheet is an increase 
in cash from $19,872 to $102,747. 


about $220,000 paid out, only one 
ee Canadian funds at 


Oooh the interest due date, Ed- 
monton council had offered its bond- 
holders a compromise on exchange. 
Many of the bonds contained an op- 
tion clause on payment in U.S. fande. 
This involved payment of the full 
11% exchange rate if holders de- 
manded’ U.S. currency. As an altern- 
ative, the council offered bondhold- 
ers a net bonus of 4.5% on. the inter- 
ene if the 11% was not 


Canadian Mills Set 
Newsprint Price 

From Our Own Se 

t, Maurice Val- 

ley Paper rer serene See 
solidated Paper Corp., and 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., sn 
advised their customers that. there 


cciameaneemess re S078 aver 


oe 


A vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors was filled by the election of 
ne C. Laidlaw, Toronto, to the 


Newsprint Supply * 
Moves Seasonally 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Total stocks of 


mills at the end of March was 692,- 
147 tons, according to a compilation 
of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada. This contrasts with stocks 
of 715,308 at the end of the previous 
month and with 660,108 tons at the 
end of March, 1939 

At the end of last month the 
American publishers had apparent 
stocks. of 382,691 and the manufac- 
turers 309,456 tons. Of the latter the 
Canadian mills held 212,737 tons; 
American mills, 154,815 tons and the 
two Newfoundland mills 80,904 tons, 


with substantial in-|. 


" Partial Protection 
means nothing toa fire 


Sieg td wh earsieaihch che ete teegeeca’ 
erage — or lack of it. Its greedy appetite observes 
no arbéteenily sot linaits. 


Since you last reviewed your policy, — — perhaps 
Lahroanotiaaaripaege: Ante 


erty; perhaps there remains some loophole you 


"aandicaid Cligieds soiitolien’ 


But why not discuss your individual needs with 
a fully qualified Employet’s representative, and 
satisfy yourself that your coverage is 100% 


EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


TORONTO 


CALGARY VANCOUVER 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


AN’S earliest use of copper goes back about 6,500 years 

to ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans just emerging from 
the Stone Age. Through the centuries, man found many 
uses for the red metal but the great destiny of copper was 
not fulfilled until the coming-of the electrical age. 


No other force has so changed our lives and fostered 
high standards of living as our inexpensive and ample 
supply of electricity. And this is so: only because of an 
abundance of copper at reasonable prices. 


To every Canadian, the ultimate of this higher standard 
of living is a home of his own. And here again copper is 
proying its merit . . . in guarding homeowners against an 
annual toll of millons of dollars exacted by rust. For copper 
cannot rust. That's why its place in the home is at every 
one of those,vital points where metal contacts water or 
weather; for plumbing and heating lines of brass pipe or 
copper tubes; hot water tanks of Everdur metal; roofing, 
flashings and rain disposal ‘systems of sheet’ copper; and 


screening of bronze. 


Ready to demonstrate the protection,.-endurance and 
economy of the use of copper and-its many alloys in the 
home is Anaconda American Brass Limited. In its plant at 
New Toronto, Anaconda manufactures copper and its many - 
useful alloys in all’ forms used by ‘the: building as well as 
manufacturing industries, 


"Anaconda American Brass Limited _ 


Main Office nal Mill: er Toronto, Ontario 


. 


Montreal Office: Dominion Saar Paitin 
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By GUY 8. CUN 
Statt Writer, The Finan 
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Shipyards Throb 


By GUY 8S. CUNLIFFE 
Staff Writer, The Financial Post 

Seemingly fated to a “feast in war and 
famine in peace” existence, Canada’s 
jong-starved shipyards are - flourishing 
from war for the second time in a 
quarter century, Before this new war 
was six months old or had begun to be 
waged in its full fury, the Dominion’s 
major yards had been thrust to near- 
capacity operation. 

This swift revival has not only awak- 
ened a. dormant industry, but has at- 
tracted new capital and enterprise, 
prought new figures to the fore in Can- 
gda’s industrial ‘war effort. Among these 
are James Franceschini, dominant figure 
in the construction and building supply 
industries in Ontario; and Roy M. Wol- 
yin, one-time president of the old British 
Empire Steel Corporation and promin- 
ent in the shipping industry during the 
last war period. 

Outlook for the future has nét yet 
been completely clarified.. But present 
prospect is that all of the available yards 
for larger ships will continue to be busy 
for some time at well above peacetime 
level. There is certainly no doubt that 
in regard to,Canada’s war effort and 
war economy, for business and finance, 
the current development is one of major 
importance. 

In the past three months contracts for 
defense vessels alone; to only a third of 
the plants in the industry; have soared 
to the $50 millions mark. This is three 
to five times the annual production vol- 
ume of the past two or three years, 10 
times that in the depths of the depres- 
sion when the industry was virtually 
inoperative. 


More to Come 


The shipbuilding launclfed by the War 
Supply Board almost over night pressed 
into action a virtually suspended indtis- 
try from the Maritimes ‘to the Pacifie: 


The programme accounts for over'a‘: 


third of all the war onders placed by the 


Board before it was absorbed into the 


new Ministry of Supply. And. there is 
still another $5 millions batch of defense 


boat orders, chiefly for minesweepers, to - 


be placed in. the immediate future. 


Tendering for the next orders is‘due ‘to: 


close May 1. 

In addition to this. restorative . tor a 
long-starved industry, -there. will of 
course be a certain volume of regular 
construction and repair work, particu- 
larly for those plants not sharing in the 
war-vessel orders. 


In 1937 and 1938, the latest years for 


which official statistics are available; 
ennual production value ranged from 
$10 millions to $11 millions, of which 
ebout 60% was repair and recondition- 
ing work. A reasonable guess of -last 
year’s production would be that it-was 
not much if any in excess of $15 mil- 
lions, allowing for the defense craft 
ordered as part of the pre-war defense 
programme, 

Even if regular commercial work’ is 
about the same this year as the average 
of the past few years, this combined 
with known war orders assures the in- 
dustry of a gross of $60-$65 millions 
over the next year or so. Thus within 
eight months after start of this war, and 


within a period of only two or three 
months, an industry deflated for-over 15 


years is not far short of the prosperity 


of 1917-22. 

Even though some of the defense craft 
ordered will not be completed and 
launched until next. year, the industry's 
production for 1940 should compare fav- 
orably with the $75 millions mark of 
1918, the last year of Great War L 


Outlook Conjectural 


Whether this sudden recovery of the 
industry is to be sustained and for how 
long, whether still greater expansion 
will result from future war demand for 
both defense and commercial craft, is 
still partly a matter of conjecture. 

Reasonably certain, however, is that 
further orders for defense vessels be- 
yond those about to be awarded will be 
given in Canada as long as the war 
continues. Whether they will continue 
at the same volume of the past couple of 
months or possibly be extended is anf- 
body’s. guess. 

At the same time there is little doubt 
of the industry's ability to cope with a 
programme eyen bigger than the pres- 
ent one, large as it is, or of its capacity 
to turn out other types of craft in addi- 
tion to the minesweepers and anti-sub- 
marine patrol boats now being built. 

It is reliably estimated that about 85% 
of the existing capacity of the industry, 
to turn out the larger types of boats 
such as those now on the ways, has been 
absorbed by the current programme. 

But shipyard capacity is a very elastic 
measure. Limit as the yards stand now 
could readily be enlarged by extending 
present facilities; by improving or 
adapting yards presently suitable for 
smaller boats or repairing; or .develop- 
ing new plants,’ possibly by conversion 
of steel fabrication and erection plants 
at waterfront locations. Plants of the 
‘Canadian Bridge Co., Dominion Bridge 
‘Co. and Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
are among those that could be adapted 
to shipbuilding work. 


Past Performance 
Canadian shipyards in ‘the last. war 
produced a- wide range of different 


‘ classes, ‘from ‘wooden vessels to ice- 


breakers .and. dredges. Not only did 
various plants: construct-such war craft 
as. minesweepers and anti-submarine 
boats, but Canadian Vickers handled an 
order for 25 submarines for the Allied 
governments. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
huge and prosperous volume’ attained 


by the industry in“the last year or two’ 


ot the Great: War and the four years 


- immediately following was contributed 


in the main by orders for freighters and 


- other transport vessels. 


‘And the shipbuilding boom in the im- 
mediate post-war years was primarily 
accounted for by the ambitious 1918-19 


‘ programme -of the Canadian Govern- 


ment Merchant Marine. This led to the 
production between 1919 and 1921 of 65 
cargo and transport ships, ranging in 
size from 2,800 to 10,500 tons and involv- 


ing a total initial outlay of $77.7 millions. 


But the high hopes which inspired the 
programme failed to be realized. In only 
one year (1919) did the fleet pay . the 


Government any return on the invest. 
ment, and by the time the last boat was 
disposed of in 1936, the gross loss on the 
undertaking amounted to $120 millions. 

The costly and unfortunate result of 
this ill-starred venture is today a vital 
factor in the outlook as to cargo ship 
construction, that might again swell the 


shipbuilding industry to real boom pro-. 


portions. By latest report from authori- 
tative sourees, the prospect at present is 
that wartime shipbuilding in the Do- 
minion will be confined, at least for the 
time being, to production of defense 
vessels. 

Coupled with the chief factors ‘of the 
current shipping situation is the un- 
happy experience of the 1919 merchant 
marine programme. This makes the 
chance of extensive freighter construc- 
tion for the Canadian Government re- 
mote enough to be definitely out of the 
picture for the present. The needs of 
the present situation with regard to 
the shortage of shipping for Canadian 
foreign trade are undoubtedly being 
studied. And the building of cargo boats 
in Canada consideted as one alternative 
for meeting ‘the problem. 


Present Policy 


But for the time being the policy 
seems to depend on one or more of. the 
following alternatives, in the order of 
preference: 


1. Usé in the regular way of British 
and neutral shipping, the availability of 
which has been somewhat extended by 
the German entry into Norway. 

2. Purchase of such British or other 
boats as can be obtained. In -this con- 
nection, hope is being entertained -that 
the U.S. Government may ultimately 
release for sale the so-called “sterilizéd” 
fleet of the U.S. Maritime Commission, 
built during and after the last war and 
barred from foreign sale by Act of 
Congress. 

3. By chartering, a very expensive 
method under waf conditions and a 
resort used only in cases of extreme 
emergency. 


In solution of Canada’s shipping prob- 
lem and in formylatfon' of future policy 
with regard to possible freighter con- 
struction in Canada, an important part 
will be played by the Canadian Shipping 
Board, formed early this year to grapple 
with the difficulties of both officialdom 
and export interests in meeting their 
needs. Its problem is accentuated by 
Canada’s lack of any ocean-going mere 
chant marine to speak of, under Cana- 
didn registty, °The..Board’s powers to 


Jicense’.sailings and conserve shipping 


spacé.for~pressing official and export 
uses afe limited to Canadian-registered 
ships. 
No ‘Ocean Ships 

At the time the war broke out, virtu- 
ally all of the 9,000 ships on the Cana- 
dian shipping registry, aggregating 1.5 
million ‘tons, were-operating on the 
Great Lakes or river and coastal serv- 
ices. “The registry included only 
ocean-going merchant boats, totalling 
about 265,000 tons.deadweight. These 
included various oil tankers, the Cana- 
dian National ships running to the West 
Indies, and two of the Canadian Pacific 
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_ Photos courtesy Canada Steamship Lines. 
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Mobilization of competent labor in sufficient numbers is a vital factor in Canada’s war shipbuilding programme. By midsummer it is estimated that 9,000 
men will be engaged on current orders and those to be given soon. 


“Empress” ships. The residue available 
for carriage of regular export shipments 
was negligible. 

Shortly after the war began, most of 
the Canadian Pacific, Cunard and other 
ships operating to and from- Canadian 
ports were included in the assumption of 
complete control over the British ship- 
ping registry by the British Shipping 
Ministry, for allotment in the carriage 
of troops, war supplies and other urgent 
shipments. 


However, a nucleus of these ships hes ; 


been allowed to remain in operation on 
a more or less regular basis, to handle 
the continuing flow of commercial car- 
goes and, to some extent, passenger 
traffic across the Atlantic. This has been 
supplemented by use of neutral registry 
vessels and in some measure by transfer 
of craft to Canadian registry. 

While there is little or no current 
prospect of Canadian-sponsored building 
of cargo ships, the outlook is a little 
brighter in regard to possible orders in 
this field from British sources. The Brit- 
ish have already turned to Canadian 
yards for part of their shipbuilding re- 
quirements, a portion of the defense 
vessels now on the ways here being for 
the British Government. 

And it is quite conceivable that serious 
losses of shipping from wartime hazards, 
a shortage of commercial craft, and 
undue pressure on British shipbuilding 
facilities, might turn the British to 
Canada. 


Effect of Sea Warfare 


Whether British orders do materialize, 
whether they will come soon, at the end 
of the war, or even after the war, and 
whether they will be extensive or not, 
will depend on how successfully’ the 
enemy campaign ‘against both British 
and neutral shippine is continudd. It 
was the intensive submarine campaign 
and the consequent shortage of shipping 
at the end and after the last war that 
brought ‘the flood of freight-boat orders 
to Canada in 1918-22. 

However, rumors have been current 
that British authorities have investi- 
gated the possibilities of meeting their 
shipbuilding requirements in Canada, 
particularly for types of transport ships 
that can be built with speed and econ- 
omy. In this connection interest has 


* been shown in shipbuilding circles in a 


new method of building tankers and 


‘bulk freighters developed by United 


States interests, using a process of bend- 
ing and welding large steel plates with- 
out the use of the usual keel or ribs. 

The system, which has already been 
used in production of several vessels for 
West Indies and coastal routes, is said to 
permit exceptionally rapid production of 
sizeable ships at a considerable reduction 
of cost. It is not yet known how well 
they can weather open ocean conditions. 

Whatever the future may bring in re- 
gard to freight-boat construction, the 


* defense vessel orders and the hope of at 


least some freighter building have 
brought a surge of new activity to Can- 
ada's long-lagging shipbuilding industry. 
Fresh capital has been |infused into the 
industry to launch operations and recen- 
dition plants which for years have been 
closed down or almost so. New figures 
and new enterprise, in some cases from 


ae ee pase eee ee 


fore to share in the revival of the 
industry. 

~ Notable among such figures are James 
Franceschini of Toronto, founder and 
still the guiding hand of the Dufferin 
Construction Co. and allied enterprises; 
and Roy M. Wolvin, once president of 
the old British Empire Steel Corp., and 
vice-president of Canada Steamship 
Lines during and after the last war. 

Mr. Franceschini has formed a new 
concern known as the Dufferin Ship- 
building Co. In this he is associated 
with W. A. Kingsland, who retired only 
last year as vice-president for the cen- 
tral region of the Canadian National 
Railways. Mr. Kingsland, who is vice- 
president of Dufferin Shipbuilding, so 
far has functioned largely to maintain 
liaison with Ottawa officials concerned 
with the shipbuilding programme and 
ship orders, and to act in negotiations 
for contracts. 

Already awarded a contract for build- 
ing of four minesweepers at a price in 
the neighborhood of $2.3 millions, the 
Franceschini enterprise has \ acquired 
from the Hamilton Bridga Co. part of 
the old Dominion Shipbuilding Co. plant 
on the Toronto waterfront. Developed 
in the feverish shipbuilding days of 
1917-18, the Dominion Shipbuilding 
enterprise went into liquidation in 1920 
and the Government took over the plant 
and finished two vessels then under 
construction. 

Several years later the liquidator 
dropped the company’s lease from the 
Toronto “Harbor Commissioners of its 
15-acre property. The tract was subse- 
quently split up find taken over by other 
concerns, which bought different groups 
of buildings and plant and leased the 
corresponding sites from the Harbor 
Commission. Dufferin Construction Co. 
and affiliated enterprises have operated 
since 1923 on a four-acre block at the 
west end of the property. An adjoining 
section of 1.6 acres was taken over by 
Warren Bituminous Paving Co. in 1925. 


Property Acquired 

The buildings and lease of a portion 
embracing about eight acres at the east 
end were taken over from the Playfair 
interests by Hamilton Bridge in 1928, for 
a consideration of $100,000. Since then 
small sections of the property have been 
occupied by other enterprises, and the 
property now transferred to Dufferin 
Shipbuilding covers about 5% acres. The 
price paid for the property has not been 
disclosed, but it is presumably less than 
Hamilton Bridge paid originally for the 
eight-acre tract. 

Mr, Franceschini is reported to have 
turned his full energy. and experience, 
and the considerable resources of his 
construction organization, to the job of 
fitting up jhe shipbuilding plant and 
getting ship production under way as 
quickly as possible. He is said to be 
hoping to have two of the four vessels 
ordered trom him completed by the end 
of this year. 

The comparative promptness with 
which the War Supply Board utilized 
the shipbuilding capital and enterprise 
of Mr. Franceschini eppears to indicate 
that his prices and plant capacity 


war orders. He is reported to have 


avowed a desire to. make a needed con~ 


tribution to the industrial war effort 
without expectation. of more than a 
modest and reasonable profit. 

Mr. Franceschini built up from mod- 
est beginnings the Dufferin Construction 
Co, Dufferin Paving & Crushed Stone 
Ltd., Dual Mixed Concrete & Materials 
Ltd., and a number of associated enter- 
prises. For many years he was president 
and managing director, but six or seven 
years ago was forced by ill Health and 
other consideratidns to turn over the 
presidency to his brother, Leonard Fran- 
céschini, However, he has retained his 
substantial controlling interest in the 
Dufferin concerns and continued to take 
an active part in their direction. 


Wolvin in Picture 


Roy M. Wolvin has not appeared in 
the public eye for 10 or 12 years as an 
active participant in industrial or busi- 
ness operations. Originally he was an 
operator in various phases of the ship- 
ping business on both sides of the Great 
Lakes; both in direction of cargo boat 
services and-later in dealings involving 
the purchase, building and sale of ships. 

Finally, in the years following the last 
war, he loomed as a major figure in the 
financing, operation and reorganization 
of two of Canada’s largest industrial 
enterprises, dominating the steel an 
shipping-shipbuilding industries. 

With Col. Grant Morden and associ- 
ates, Mr. Wolvin was one of the prime 
movers in the merger and financing 
operations which produced the huge 
British Empire Steel Corp. in 1920. He 
subsequently. became president of Besco, 


and it was largely through acquisition 
of his interests in the company (reput- 
edly for a cash consideration of close to 
$3 millions) that Sir Herbert Holt, J. H. 
Gundy and associated interests gained 
a dominant position in 1928. This paved 
the way for the merger of Besco with 
related concerns and creation of the 
still bigger Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
in 1930. 


Fought Trust Company 


To the majority of Canadians Mr, 
Wolvin is, relatively unknown. But 14 
years ago’ he was well known in the 
Maritime Provinces, and in Montreal 
and Toronto financial circles, as the man 
who fought National Trust Co. to main- 
tain control of the British Empire Steel 
Corp. 

Roy Wolvin was born in St Clair, 
Mich., 60 years ago. His interest in ships 
and shipbuilding is a natural one, For 
many years his family has had a close 
interest in shipping, especially on the 
Great Lakes. His younger brother, Lee 
Hamilton, is president of Superior Ship- 
ping Co. and other shipping interests. 

According to biographical data on Mr. 
Wolvin issued by International Press in 
the post-war period, he began ‘his career 
in 1896 as a clerk with the Western 
Transit Co..in Duluth. From 1903 to 1909 
he served as general manager of the 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Co., Peavy Steamship Co., Provi- 
dent Steamship Co., Acme Steamship 
Co., and Standard Steamship Co., Duluth. 

He moved to Winnipeg in 1909 and to 
Montreal in 1917. The data referred to 
lists him as holding membership in the 
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Main Ship Orders of War Supply Board 


Date of 


contr. Company 


Location 
of plant 


Ownership 
or control 


No. of 
boats Price 


ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL VESSELS 


1940 
Jan. 26— Canadian Vickers Ltd. .. 


Davie Shipbuilding & 


Repairing Co, ....... ..Lauzon, Que. . 10 


Feb. 7— Morton Engineering & 


Dry Dock Co, ......... Quebec 


Saint. John Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. ..... 
Geo, T. Davie & Sons ... 
Cae Arthur Shipbuilding 

0. 


Se Shipyards 


RAGE S605 Ooms E ot ...Collingwood .. 
Feb. 20-— Burrard Dry Dock Co, ..N. Vancouver. 
uimalt eeee 


Yarrows Ltd. 
Victoria Machinery 
Depot Co. ..... 


eee sen eeeree 


«Montreal 
Marine Industries Ltd. ..Sorel, Que. i. 


Pt. Arthur ... 
Kingston Shipbuilding Co. Kingston ..... 


CVoce dds VICRITIA “so céka 


! { 
8 $ 4,561,920 Can. Vickers 

7 3,991,680 Jos. Simard 

5,702,400 Can. S.S. Lines 
2,289,600 Private 


1,749,600 *Frank M. Ross 
1,723,680 Davie family 


4,665,600 
1,723,680 


4,561,920 
2,604,950 
1,956,960 


1,956,960 


I 2S Barto wea we oo 


Feb. 28 — North Vancouver Ship 
Repairs Limited . 


Burrard Dry Dock Co. aN. Vancouver 6 


ae Rupert Dry Dock 
yard eeteeeteoeeeae 


Se & Ship Prince Rupert 2 
Arr. 1 —Dutterin' Shipbuilding Go. Toronto ..i... 4 


eee teeee 290 ovens thetedeseh ane veuane 1 on 


6 $ 4,017,600 Private - 
corre Fai. 


CONVERSION CAN. NAT. SHIPSt - 


Dock “pl + - N. Vancouver: | 
. Halifax 


pyards Ltd. 
Grand Total. eee es ee eee wee 1208 10.8.6 


"$600,000 © 
P00 Dowco 


¥ 
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|} Approx. 
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REPORT IN COMPANY’S HISTOR 


J. A. Wales, Completing 
Shows Substantial 


First Year 
Gains Effected in 


Sales and Profits 
Net Earnings $1.05 on Common Shares 


Working Capital oe 
eae of t 
Assets $6,211,216, up $596,- 
830 in year—Interest Charges 
sReduced by $217,498 Due to 
Refinancing. 


- One of the most progressive annual 
‘financial statements in the history 
of the McColl-Frontenac Oil Com- 


lders by the president of the com- 
y, J. A. Wales. This covers the 
i year ended January 31, 1940. As 
a result of record sales (reduced sell. 
ing prices being offset by lower 
crude costs, economies and lower 
interest charges), the company was 
able to take care of depreciation, 
bond interest, othe! charges, taxes 
and preferred dividends, and leave a 
balance equal to $1,053 per share on 
the outstanding 754,456 shares of no 
par common stock. This compares 
with 37.6c. per share on 766,783 shares 
in 1939 and $1.03 per share in 1938. 
This net balance of $794,487, against 
$288,433 in the previous year, was 
added to earned surplus. 

In presenting the report to the 
shareholders the president, J: A. 
Wales supplies a comprehensive re- 
view of the year’s operations and 

“comments on and explains many 
matters relating to the business. In 
connection with the increase in the 
year’s profits he states that this was 
notwithstanding the lower prices re- 
ceived for the company’s products, 
and was due to somewhat lower costs 
for crude oil and substantial reduc- 
tions in operating, marketing and 
overhead expenses. He shows, for 
instance, that interest charges alone 
were reduced to $522,794 as compared 
with $740,292 for the previous year, 
the saving being the result of the 
bond refinancing operation. 

The president points out that in 
Canada the prices of gasoline and 
Other refinery products were in- 
creased toward the end of the year 


Company. Practically all purchases 
were made from various companies 
in the United States, but one cargo 
of Trinidad crude oil was | 

from the Antilles Petroleum 
Limited late in the 


Pp 
Kingston Shipbuilding Co.; 
president of both the Duluth Ship- 
ping Co. Duluth, and the Central 

Co., Chicago. 


Conceived Steel Merger 
A man of unquestioned ability, 


pahy (Trinidad) 
season; this being the first shipment | farsigh 
to be made from the Antilles Com- |mot 


pany in Montreal. 

Ocean Transportation.—‘The Com- 
pany has continued to use Norwegian 
flag tankers under time charters, 


refinery. 
At the outbreak of war, adjustments 
were made with the owners of these 
tankers for completion of the 1939 
navigation season to Montreal, which 
had become a belligerent port. The 
adjustment in the rate of hire, to- 
gether with war risk insurance and 
other expenses due to the war, more 
than doubled the transportation cost 
of crude-oil from the United States 
Gulf to Montreal. 


Refineries.—“Before the outbreak 
of war, it was considered advisable 
to increase the capacity of the To- 
ronto Refinery so as to take advan- 
tage of the large production of crude 
oil available from the new Illinois 
fields. The increased cost of trans- 
portation of crude oil by ocean tank- 
ers from the United States Gulf 
ports to Montreal, due to the war, 
resulted in ah increased cost of re- 
fined products at the Montreal Re- 
finery and your Directors decided 
to enlarge on the original plan for 
the Toronto Refinery. Additional 
equipment has been installed at both 
the Toronto and Montreal refineries 
to increase the production of avia- 
tion gasoline, so that the Company 
is in a position to better assist in the 
supply of such increased require- 
ments as will undoubtedly result 
from the operation of the ‘Empire 

Training Plan. 


but these increases did not offset the | Air 


lower prices prevailing during the 
earlier part of the period, and were 
only sufficient to take care of in- 
creased costs resulting from the war, 
“these being chiefly the exchange pre- 
mium on United States currency, 
higher ocean freight rates and war 
risk insurance. 

Relative to expenditures onefixed 
assets during the latest fiscal period 
Mr. Wales states that these amounted 
to $761,877 in order to increase the 
efficiency of refinery and marketing 

. facilities, but the net increase in 
fixed assets as shown in the balance 
sheet was only $377,240, after write- 
offs, The net increase shown in the 
reserve for depreciation of fixed 
assets Was $751,288 during the year. 

Mr. Wales points out that 3,498 in- 
vestors own the outstanding 6% pref- 
-€rence shares of the company, while 
the common shares are distributed 
in the hands of 7,183 shareholders. 


Total income ......... 
Net for dividends 
Net per share common 
“Your Directors believe that in ad- 
dition to the new unit under con- 
struction at the Toronto Refinery and 
referred to later in this report a con- 
siderable amount should be spent 
during the current year for additions 
and improvements to refining and 
marketing facilities, in order to take 
care ‘of the Companhy’s rapidly ex- 
panding business, , 


Contract Re Purchase of the Assets 
and Business of The Texas Company 
* of Canada Limited, and New 
Financing in Connection 

: Therewith 

“By .agreement dated September 
27, 1939 and described in a notice to 
the shareholders of October 30th, 
1939, the Company agreed to pur- 
chase as at February ist, 1940 all the 
assets, undertaking, and good-will of 
The Texas Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, which assets were located 
chiefly in the Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. The total pur- 
chase price of the above assets 
amounted to $1,552,959.57 of which 
$1,454,540.00 was covered by the issue 
of Common stock at a price of $10.00 
per share, leaving a balance of $98,- 
419.47 to be paid from the cash re- 
sources of the Company. Since the 
end of the fiscal year there have, 
therefore, been issued 145,454 shares 
of the Company’s common stock. As 
the agreement did not become ef- 
fective until February ist, 1940, it 
a a” been reflected in the balance 
sheet. 


Frontenac Pipe Line Com 

“The history and purpose of this 
Company was given fully in last 
year’s annual report. During the past 
year your. Company re-purchased 
from the Frontenac Pipe Line Com- 
pany the capital stock of McColl 
Brothers, Incorporated, which com- 
pany has been wound up following 
upon the sale dyring the year of its 
principal asset, the marine terminal 
located at Buffalo, New York. 


Antilles Petroleum Company 
(Trinidad) Limited 

“A full account of this company was 
given in last year’s annual report. 
During the past year your Directors 
have curtailed drilling and other ex- 
penses, so as to reduce the amount of 
advances required from your Com- 
ny. Advances during the year 
nounted to $169,195.41 as compared 
ith $535,643.39 for the previous 
r and $1,546,50667 for the year 
ding January 3ist, 1938. Pro- 
auction of crude oil for the year 
amounted to 271,615 bbls. as com- 


> pared with 315,441 bbls. for the pre- 


vious year. At the t time there 
59 producing Wells and produc- 

n is at the rate of approximately 
20,000 bbls. per month. Many of the 
Wells continued to give trouble from 


B up and required continual 
’ aes out and work-over jobs. 


production methods were tried 
and everything possible is being 
oe eliminate this difficulty. 
the latter part of the year 
eclogical and geophysical surveys 


$3,410,213 
1,265,744 761,65 
1.053 0.376 


Taxation.—“Taxation continues to 
increase, both in respect to the Pro- 
vincial Gasoline Tax paid by the 
motorist as well as the various other 
taxes which must be absorbed by the 
Company. During the year the. Pro- 
vineial Gasoline Tax in our principal 

‘tal markets has increased by 2c. 


‘gal. to a total of 8c. p Th 
Poowineial Galtting The’ chemperes 


unfavourably with taxes imposed on 
other commodities in the Dominion 
of Canada and with similar taxes 
imposed on gasoline in the neigh- 
bouring States to the south, thereby 
discouraging tourist traffic into Can- 
ada, which is so important at: this 
time. This Company alone, on behalf 
of the various provincial govern- 
ments, collected an amount of $5,841,- 
351.22 during the year, as compared 
with $4,739,495.70 for the preyious 


P enon and this amount represented 


1940 1939 


sas 


1938 
,478,900 
* 208 


only approximately 79% of the total 


Provincial Gasoline Tax, since a con- 
siderable amount of gasoline was 
sold to licenséd jobbers who paid the 


tax direct. 

“In additi to the Provincial 
Gasoline Ta paid during the year 
by the motorist, your Company paid 
a total of $1,585,883.09 in various 
other taxes, as compared with an 
amount of $229,866.61 for the fiscal 
year ending January 3lst, 1930. The 
difference, amounting to $1,356,016.48 
shows the enormous increase of taxa- 
tion imposed on your Company dur- 
ing the interval of ten years. Taxa- 
tion paid during the year represented 
$2.10 per share on the 754.546 shares 
Outstanding and were equivalent to 
sare per gal. on the total gasoline 
sold, 


Public Relations.—“The oil indus- 
try is deserving of the public’s high- 
est regard. Wherever the motorist 
goes today, he finds well equipped 
service stations ready to serve him 
with gasoline and to provide numer- 
ous other services, many of which 
are free. In spite of the services 
given, the prices of gasoline, year 
after year, have been reduced, so 
that, exclusive of the Gasoline Tax, 
they are approximately 36% lower 
today than in 1926. The quality of 
the gasoline has been constantly im- 
proving so that the regular gasolines 
of today are much superior to the 
premium gasolines of ten years ago. 
This result has been achieved by re- 
taining only a small margin of profit 
in the industry and by passing on to 
the public the major portion of: the 
savings rendered possible by im- 
proved methods of manufacture and 
distribution. In so serving the public, 
the oil industry has not neglected its 
own employees and has been in the 
forefront among the major industries 
in providing higher wages, better 
working conditions, and numerous 
benefits for its employees, The oil 
industry, when the taxes on its prod. 
ucts are included, contributes more 
than its share of the total taxes col- 
lected by the various governments, 


Employee Relations.—“In addition 
to the Group Sickness, Accident, and 
Life Insurance provisions described 
in last year’s annual report, your 
Directors have approved a Retire- 
a Income —_ a employees of 
ompany, effective on M e 

ist, 1940. ee 
“The Plan will be underwritten 
and administered by The Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada and 
provides for the retirement of female 
employees at the age of 60 and of 
male employees at the age of 65, In 
the event of the employee's death or 
termination of employment before 
qualifying for retirement benefits, 
all contributions to the plan by the 
employee are refunded without in- 
terest. The Company intends to pay 


salary or 
for each full year of service, and. the 


P| entire cost of the past service bene- 


fits, hs will be on the basis 
approximately 1% of the present an- 
nual salary , al 


Co. and Canada Steamship 

Grant Morden, who later went to 
England to become a member of the 
British Parliament. 

W. D. Ross, well-known Canadian 
financier and later Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Ontario. 

H. B. Smith, a close friend and 
business associate of many years 


standing. 
Sir Henry Pellatt, who created his 
own monument in Toronto's classic 


Newton Moore (who su . B. 
McNaught as president of Dosco) 
represent the English interests. 
Galena Stone and Richard F. Hoyt, 
of Stone, Webster and Co., whose in- 


es 


5 


Canada, and brought new 
Franceschini, 
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Wolvin felt his yard 

for producing ships 

emergency. en 
In Line for Orders 
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CTIVE IN SHIPBUILDING - 


War-fostered shipbuilding orders have revived the long dormant indus- 


) the fore in it. Among these 
building . ly magnate, who 


Shipbuilding Co. plant at Toronto 
four rs. Another is 


minesweepe 
ip wane 9 of the old British Empire 
shipping and shipbuilding opera- 
in the Great Lakes area and 
amounting to nearly $11 millions. 
readily available was not more than 
3,000, ‘The Financial Post is in- 
formed. Since then, however, the 
working force has been steadily 
expanded by recruiting men form- 
erly employed in the shipbuilding 
industry but who had drifted into 
other industries during the past 15 
or 20 years of shipbuilding inac- 
tivity. 

Efforts are also being made to 
draw on workers in related indus- 
tries such as steel fabrication—and 
erection. Youngish semi-skilled or 
even unskilled workers are being 
sought who can be trained and ready 
by the time the programme gets in 
full swing. So far this enlargement 


iy of the shipbuilding labor forces to 


appears to be the aim at the p 
stage to get all readily avai 
yards into active operation an 
shape to meet future requiremeh 
It is conceivable, of course,. 4h 


terest lay i: Nova Scotia Iron and Pp 


Steel. 
, Scheme Foundered 

A strong board and one which 
should have assured success for the 
new enterprise. But a well-watered 
capitalization, the time and circum- 
stances conspired the Ven- 
ture and Roy Wolvin’s plan for an 
“empire of steel.” In 1926 Dominion 
Iron and Steel went into liquidation 
and the National Trust Co. was ap- 
pointed as manager by the courts. 
A legal battle developed—Roy Wol- 
vin vs. National Trust Co. 

The struggle carried gn for some 
time, but ended when Wolvin sold 
his interests to a group headed by 
J. H. Gundy, Sir Herbert Holt, C. B. 
McNaught, George H. Montgomery, 
G. H. Duggan and W. Wilder. Later, 
Besco was reorganized and Domin- 
ion ‘Steel and Coal Corp. took over 
the properties from Besco. 

Mr. Wolvin also appeared in post- 
war years as a director and vice- 


1 president of Canada Steamship 


Lines, and associated with other con- 
cerns in the shipping and shipbuild- 
ing industry. Indeed, it was the 
scope of his interests that finally led 
to his withdrawal from the C.S.L. 
directorate, In the 1922 reorganiza- 
tion of Canada Steamship’s financial 
structure and management, Mr. Wol- 
vin, the late J. W. Norcross and 
others relinquished their positions 
after objections had been taken to 
their dual status. 

It developed that Mr. Wolvin and 
others had simultaneously served on 
the boards of C.S.L. and other ship- 
ping, equipment and shipbuilding 
concerns, some of which had been 
taken over by Canada Steamship 
Lines. In several cases there was 
dispute as to whether the prices 
paid were in line with the post-war 
value of such auxiliary enterprises. 

Controls Four Shipyards 

However, in the intervening years 
since his withdrawal from C.S.L. 
and Besco, Mr. Wolvin has retained 
and extended his interest in several 
of the larger shipyards in the Great 
Lakes division of the industry. In 
association with the late Mr. Nor- 
cross, who was shifted from the 
CS.L. presidency in the 1923 shake- 
up, and the late H. B. Smith, who 
remained a director of C.S.L. until 
his death two or three years ago, 
Mr. Wolvin has held an interest 
dating back some 20 years in the 
Kingston Shipbuilding Co. and CoP 
lingwood Shipyards Ltd. 

trio also acquired. the Port 

ur Shipbuilding Co. Until his 
death Mr. Smith was president of 
the various companies and Mr. Wol- 
vin either vice-president or director. 
When Mr. Smith died, his estate re- 
tained his interest in the companies, 
but Mr, Wolvin became president 
and controlling head of the concerns. 

Until the war brought the current 
revival, activity in all three yards 
was on the same sporadic and lim- 
ited basis as in the industry as a 
whole. Consequently Mr. Wolvin 
temporarily was obscured from the 
prominent and active position he 
held 10 or 15 years ago. 

Strategic Position 

But on the outbreak of war, last 
September, Mr. Wolvin and his 
shipbuilding yards were potentially 
in a most strategic and profitable 
position, practically dominating the 


any other vital supplies, but, jhere 
is no sign that it will be necessary 
in the immediate future. i 

In any event, Mr. Wolvin and the 
shipbuilding companies he controls 
have fared fairly well out of the 
present shipbuilding programme. 
Already the other three Wolvin 
yards — at Kingstén, Collingwood 
and Port Arthur—have been given 
orders totalling just under $11 mil- 
lions for production of 19 anti- 
submarine patrol ships of the 
“whalecatcher” trawler type. ‘The 
Collingwood and Port Arthur yards 
have contracts for eight boats each, 
and Kingston ‘for three ships. 


Biggest Share 

This gives Mr. Wolvin and his as- 
sociates a larger total of orders than 
has been awarded to date to any 
other single group or firm.in the 
shipbuilding industry. The nearest 
approach to it is the total of $72 
millions represented in the ‘three 
groups of ordets obtained by Bur- 
rard Dry Deck Litd., North Vancou- 
ver, for patrol boats, ers 
and a conversion job. However, the 
orders given to the individual Wol- 
vin yards are on a par with those 
given to the plants owned by other 
interests. f 

Investment ‘interest in the orders 
centres chiefly on the contract given 
to Canadian Vickers for eight patrp] 
boats, at $4,561,920; and to Davie 
Shipbuilding, subsidiary of Cana 
Steamship Lines, for 10 patrol boa 
at $5,702,400. 

Holds Major Plants 

The large share ofthe orders 
gained by the Wolvin interests is 
chiefly explained, of course, by Mr. 
Wolvin’s good foftune and foresight 
in controlling the bulk of the major 
shipbuilding facilities in one geo- 
graphical division of the industry. 
He not only controls all but one of 
the existing available large ship 
plants in the Great Lakes region, 
but his group is the only one in 
Canada to control more than one 
yard. 

In fact, his four yards constitute 
25% numerically of the Canadian 
plants presently available for con- 
struction of the larger. ships em- 
braced by the present shipbuilding 
programme. There are some 40 to 
45 yards in the Dominion capable of 


producing craft of five tons or ovef?,’ 


but of these only 16 being util- 

by the present defense vessel 
programme. The Post is reliably in- 
formed that, with the Midland yard, 
these 16 plants represent all the 
current Canadian capacity avail- 
able for immediate production of 
~ larger type boats now being 


ered. 

In tion to the larger boats 
0 , contracts have been placed 
for a number of smaller craft, 
chiefly in smaller yards not cap- 
able of patrol boat or 
minesweeper orders. The smaller 
ships ordered include eight 
38-foot Air Force crash boats (five 
for the Pacific and three for the 
east coast), two provision lighters 
for the east coast and five refuel- 
ing scows for the west coast. 


Labor Problem 


It should be noted at this point 
that, in regard to both the large and 
small boat programmes, the prob- 
lem. of capacity is not purely one of 
the phys properties of present 
yards or those to be developed. 
most important factor is the ability 
of the shipbuilders, after years 
near-stagnation, to mobilize compe- 
_ labor in sufficient numbers to 


meet war demands has made satis- 
factory progress, The Post is as- 
sured, and the full complement of 
9,000 men required will probably 
have been built up by June or July. 


Past War Activity 

Whether or not there will have to 
be further expansion and how well 
such pressure could be met, will 
depend on the pace at which the 
defense boat programme is main- 
tained, and the final decision 
reached in regard to possible freight 
boat construction in this country. 
However, the activity during and 
after the’ last war, when Canada 
had a smaller population and fewer 
employable ship workers, was able 
to command) a substantially larger 
labor f “than is currently re- 
quired. In One B.C. plant in the 
last war, the payroll rose for a time 
to nearly 3,000 men. 

Another question yet to be clari- 
fied is whether the expansion of the 
productive ‘activity and the labor 
force of the industry will be paral- 
leled by any substantial new invest- 
ment in equipment, buildings and 
other plant. In other words, is the 
financial structure of the industry 
to be greatly enlarged, possibly 
with the solicitation of public 
support? 

Increased Investment 

In regard to the plants presently 
engaged on war orders, there is 
bound to be some widening of capi- 
tal investment and advance of new 
money to get full operations under 


way. But it is doubtful if it will be’ 


necessary: to invite public partici- 
pation to,any extent, for the time 
~being anyway. As for the remain- 
ing plants of smaller size, any great 
stepping up of the present pro- 
gramme would require substantial 
investment in expansion and im- 
provement of plants, and possibly 
‘might require public financing aid. 
‘In the last war, capital employed 
in the industry swelled from $41.5 
millions in 1917 to nearly $71 mil- 
lions in 1919, the unsurpassed peak 
year of the industry when gross 
value of output soared to over $86 
thillions. 

This is a clue to the possible trend 
of investment in the industry in this 
war. But the record of Great War I 
and the abrupt deflation after 1922 
are likewise apt to be taken as good 
cause for caution in widening in- 
vestment to help put the industry 
on an expanded war footing. The 
industry's long-term experience 
seems to be that it flourishes in 
wartime, but runs into stormy 
weather and tough sailing in more 
normal periods, d ‘ 


Strong Groups 


However, a number of the larger 
plants are already backed by groups 
with substantial capital backing at 
stheir command, in some of which 
there is already a considerable pub- 
lic investment interest. Through the 
tlean “years since the last war the 
‘usable plants still in operation have 
been kept in a fairly sound and 
workable condition, to some extent 


in the case of the larger plants with- 


the aid of .Government shipyard- 
drydock subsidies. 

A factor in enabling the industry 
to keep pace with war demands will 
be its diffusion across the country 


from Atlantic to Pacific, af its. 


‘consequent ability to draw upon re- 
gional capital resources. This is re- 
flected in the accompanying table 
‘of orders awardedsso far to the 
major plants, which shows that con- 
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port. Shipping 

r the proverbial 

little or no work 

certainly not 

ugh to keep in tion the tre- 

organization built up by 
demands. 


one the yards closed up. 

and equipment were dis- 

and sold. less than 

were left and of these only 

‘about half were capable of build- 
ing ships of a major size. 

By and large they were not prof- 
itable ventures to keep going. But 
in many instances they were con- 
trolled by companies which had 
wider interests and were carried on 
with the hope that there would be 
a revival of shipping when the in- 
vestment would once again become 
profitable. 

An Old Industry 

Shipbuilding is not a new indus- 
try to Canada; in fact it is one of 
the oldest manufacturing activities 
in the country.. Back in the 17th 
century LaSalle built the famous 
Griffin for exploration work on the 
Great Lakes and tributaries. It was 
a noble ship, judged by the stand- 
ards of the 17th century, but its 
life was short. It was wrecked 
shortly after launching. 

Ships continued to be built 
periodically after that, but it was 
not until a century later that Can- 
ada achieved a world reputation for 
the quality of her ships. 

In those days of wooden ships and 
iron men Canada had what it took 
to build ships—magnificent timber. 
The great firm of Price Bros. & Co. 
owes its inception to the shipping 
business, for William Price went 
up the Saguenay in search of “tall 
timbers” for the British Navy. 

Cradled in Maritimes 

But the cradle of the shipbuilding 
industry in Canada was in the Mari- 
time Proyinces. In the last half of 
the 18th century wooden ships be- 
gan to be built in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. 

There were two standing figures 
in those early shipbuilding days, 
Donald MacKay, a native of Jordan 
Rivey, near Shelburne, Nova Scotia, 
built more wooden ships than any 
other builder. He it was who made 
the clippers famous the world over. 

Then, too, there was Henry Eck- 
ford, a young Scot, who learned 
part of his trade in Canada, and in 
time became known as the “father 
of naval architecture in America.” 

From the middle of the last cen- 
tury to 1880 was the golden age of 
shipbuilding in Canada, when the 
Maritimes and Quebec placed Can- 
ada fourth among the ship-owning 
nations of the world. 

These Canadian-made vessels, ac- 
cording to Weston Gaul in the Can- 
adian Geographical Journal, cap- 
tured a huge share of the world’s 
carrying trade and established a 
reputation for-our native-born sea- 
men that became a legend in nauti- 
cal history and secured for Canada 
an assured place as a shipbuilding 
country. 

The iron men remained, but the 
wooden ships passed on, The steel 
vessel forged to the front. With its 
coming the, Canadian shipbuilding 
industry slipped back and back un- 
til it became a very minor industry 
in the country’s economy: 

High Costs in Past 

When the last war came Canada 
proved its ability to make steel ves- 
sels every bit as good as the famous 
wooden clippers. During the four- 
year period nearly 350,000 tons of 
shipping slid down the ways from 
Canada’s shipyards. 

But the manner in which the ship- 
ping needs of the Great War were 
met left much to be desired. .Ship- 
ping was at a premium. The-yards 
worked day and night. Cost was not 
a factor. The contracts were in 
such a way that profits were made 
by favored individuals and compan- 
ies, For years after the war the 
country paid the cost of the reckless 
policies followed in 1914-1918. 

Today Canada is in another war. 
Trade is absolutely essential, There 
must be shipping to carry Canadian 
goods to the markets of the world; 
to maintain regular shipments of 
supplies and materials to her Allies. 
Defense vessels must be constructed. 
Shipbuilding has again become an 
important link in the Dominion’s 
war effort. | 


T. C. A. Revenues 
Gain in March 
Heavy Increase Record- 


ed in Passenger, Mail 
and Express Traffic 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MG Trans-Canada Air 
Lines reports more passenger rev- 
enue ip March than in any other 
since inception of service, 
except last August. 


S 


The increase in passenger business 


in March might have been even 
greater had it not been that spring 
thaws made the fields of North Bay 
and Kapuskasing unserviceable for 
part of month, This made it 
necesgary\ to fly non-top from To- 


tracts have been placed in all of the | ronto to 


four main divisions of the industry 
—Atlantic coast, St. Lawrence River, 
Great Lakes, and Pacific Coast. It 
also shows the substantial backing 
—both public interest companies 
and strong private capital—behind 
the leading concerns in each region, 
; Some For England ty 
The ships being produced und 
the contracts are to go partly to the 
Canadian Government, partly to 
England. Apart from the conver- 


out at $540,000, for the mine- 


z 


ts Canadian Subsidiaries 


y Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
January 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
‘Current Assets: 


Cash on Hand and in Bank COREE Ree RRO EEE EERE ete § 285,005.86 
Dominion of Canada Bonds, at par ......-cecsscccsenesssss 120,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks, at quoted values oceenscerceseenere 9,646.83 | 
Accounts and Bills Receivable, less reserves ...,..+++++++«+ 2,398,701.28 


Inventories of Raw Materials, Supplies, Finished and in 
Process Products, etc., as determined and certified by the 
and valued at cost or market whichever was 


Investments in and Advances te Subsidiary Companies outside 
of Canada: 


Investments ....+.+«+- pesdidsandadigve eésesucwes eendecee + $ 960,497.85 

Advances—less amount written off under By-law “I” .. 618,902.14 

1,569,200.y9 
485,963.51 


: 
? 


5,763,164.58 
§,376,608.99 


Mortgages, Loans and Other Investments, less reserve ...... 

Deferreé Charges; 
Insurance, Taxes and Other Prepaid Expenses ...-sccccesss $ 208,264.91 
Bond Discount and Expense, less amortization .....s0s+5s+. 378,824.62 


Cest ef Properties: 


Land, Buildings and Plant, including Transportation and 
Cthree Bateinnee ove docs cchbedcsdqcsscctocvvescscgeccsaic $22,332,463.94 


a 


617,000.59 


Trade Marks, Processes and Goodwill 
Premium paid on purchase of Subsidiary Companies 
Capital Stock 
30, 642,039.08 


rT 
$41,091,100.7; 
o 
Se 
NOTE No. 1: Pursuant to the terms of By-law “I” which was ratified by the 
Shareholders on May 30, 1939, and confirmed by Supplementary Letters Patent 
on June 12, 1939, 1,222 Preferred Shares were cancelled and the Paid-up Capital o 
the Company as represented by its Common Shares was also reduced by $2,178, 466.09, 
which included the cancellation of\12,237 Common Shares. ‘ . 
NOTE No. 2: By Agreement dated September 27, 1939 referred to in the Noticg 
to Shareholders of October 30, 1939, the Company purchased as at February 1, 1940, 
alt: the assets and business of the Texas Company of Canada Limited for an amount 
which subsequently was established at $1,552,959.57, and which is being met by the 
issue of 145,454 Common Shares at $10.00 per share, the balance of $98,419.57 being 
payable in cash. As the Agreement did not become effective until February 1, 194, 
it has not been reflected in the above Balance Sheet. é 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 


Accounts and Notes Payable and Accrued Liabilities ...... §1,530,461.23 

Bond Interest Accrued .........+. 166,083.33 

Reserve for Income, Gasoline and Other Taxes eeeececeoeee 666,843.30 
—————— 5 2, 4%,392.4 


4,820.31 
244,551.78 
6,307,942.85 


eRe e ee ene senses ereoredes 


Balance owing to Subsidiary Company outside of Canada .... 
Mortgages Payable ........ pésesaecnne eoesee 
Reserve for Depreciation .......-.csseeceeees eecceccecceseeee 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds: 
(Authorized Issue—$14,700,000.00) 
3% Serial Bonds due October 1, 1940 to October 1, 1942 
34% Serial Bonds due Octaber 1, 1943 to October 1, 1946 .. 
4%% Sinking Fund Bonds due October 1, 1949 


Preferred Stock: 
6% Cumulative Sinking Fund Preferred Shares of $100.00 each 
(Authorized Issue—91,899 Shares—See footnote No. 1) 
Outstanding January 31, 1939 ......seeeess+. 78,774 Shares $7,877,400.00 
Less: Redeemed during year ..cccscsceeses 200 Shares 28,000.00 


78,494 Shares 7,849,400.00 
; ————s 
Redeemable at $105.00 on any dividend date on thirty days’ notice. 
Commen Steck and Surplus: 
Conimon Shares of No Par Value— 
(See footnotes No. 1 and No. 2) 
Authorige /o<cisesciscistices evcceeetoees 2,487,763 Shares 


Outstanding January 31; 1940 eeeessecosce 754,546 Shares $9,599,363.92 

Capital Surplus Cee ede seer deere eeeeeseeeeeeeeseeesdeeceses 28,000.00 

Earned Surplus POCSCSEC SES SSE ET Seee Peet eeeeeseeeeeteseree 3,181,629.07 « " 
} 


2,200,000.00 


< — $41,891,100.71 


Approved on behalf of the board: ‘4; , 
J. Al WALES, Directer: : 
J. M. PRITCHARD, Director. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
Year Ending January 31, 1940 


Profit from Operations .......0ssceceesseses vodese ovecsecess $8,000,110,01 


Income frem Investments 30,103.07 
$3,410,213.08 
Deduct: 


Provision for the undernoted items: 
Depreciation ..... uereeeeecves Re eeee ceeeeeeeeeseseeesees $1,135,925.97 
Doubtful Accounts 88,000.00 
Amortization of Bond Discount . 60,146.57 


seeeeereeeeseeeeessere 


1,284,072.46 


$2,126,140.54 
$ 4,341.90 


518,451.61 


Deduct also: 


Bond and Mo WD TROTONE he vdcdicccccste ccyevcdeece 
rtgag : 522,793.81 


$1,003,347.09 
337,608.43 


$1,265,743.0 
‘mosemane ee 


Provision for Income Taxes 
Net Profit for the year—(Transferred to Earned Surplus) .. 


NOTE:—The year’s operations have been charged with the following: Legal Fees, 
$12,709.66; Remuneration of Executive Officers who devote the whole of thair time 
to the business: including those who are also directors of ‘the Company, $157,750.00; and 
Fees of other Directors, $9,416.67. , 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF SURPLUS 
January 31, 1940 


Earned Surplus: ¥ 
Balance February 1, 1939 
Add: 

Adjustments affecting prior years, net ...ccccecccecsiees § 
Amount released from Capita respect 
Preferred Shares ta ' <0 eg su Pa 
a Patent’ reducing the au 


3,234.03 


122,200.00 


CHP OO OHH ewe eee een eee COCR Hee eT meee eee eee 


125,494.03 
————— 
$2,411,070.97 
1,266, 748.60 
—— 
$3,676,814.57 
471,256.90 
_——— 
$3,205,558.07 


Net Profit for 


the year ending January 31, 1940, as per state- 
ment attached 


PCCP H See e ee Eee Eee 


Deduct: 
Dividend paid on Preferred Shares ...scsscissececsseccecs 


Deduct alse: 


Cost of Preferred Shares purchased for Redemption 
during IGE 00 det vaceyes Kebacdaccvas Cee eeeeeeeernooces 


Balance at credit, January 31, 1940 


23,929.00 
eeeeecescecese 


Capital Surplus: ; 
Balance, February 1, 1939, represent the par value of 
phe Shares purchased for Secotenn i 
Deduct: 
Transfer to Earned Surplus, as above ..........++.s5 
Par Value of Preferred 
\ Shares purchased for Redemption 


Balance at credit, January 31, 1040 ....... TTD i 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREROLDERS 


We have made an examination of the Consolidated Balance Sheet of McCol « 
Frontenac Oil Company Limited and its Canadian 


Subsidiary Companies as at Janus? 
31, 1940, and of the Consolidated Statements of Surplus aiid Profit and Loss for ‘* 
year ended on that date. In connection therewith, while we did not make & 
audit of the transactions, we examined or tested accounting records and other 


. The Assets and Liabilities of the subsidiary companies outside of Canada are 0° 
included in the attached Consolidated Balance Sheet and, in accordance with Sectio® 
114 of the Companies Act 1934, we report that the Net Accumulated Surplus of ‘> 


Frontenac Pipe Line Company, as shown by the audited Balance Sheet as at Jot 
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PROFIT AND LOSS 
31, 1940 


$3,380,110.01 


30,103.07 
——————— $3,410,213.08 


518,451.61 
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Ottawa Makes’ New Effort 
To Cut Regular Spending 


From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA. — The estimates have 
been Teopened and a real economy 
drive now appears to be under way. 

It will be recalled that the esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year 
Were prepared in advance of the ses- 
on which wes to have continued 
after Jan. 25, , 

There are good prospects that un- 

ilways will pay its this 
year, thereby the be 
of about $40 millions, the amount of 
the deficit last year, 

With this as a beginning,. relief 
stants are being cut with @ prospec- 
tive saving of another $20 
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One gain from the recent election 
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Steady Demand for Do- 
mestic and Export 
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ON DOM. TAR BOARD 
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important expen 

made in 1937 for the installation of 
the new blooming mill. This added 
capacity provided means of furnish- 
ing semi-finished steel to the vari- 
ous finishing departments, all of 
which were operating at, the maxi- 
mum rate. Ample stocks carried also 
were a factor, 


Maintain Old Prices 
“The high rate of operations,” 


ing it possible to maintain unchanged 
the pre-war prices applying to heavy 
¢onnage lines. In spite of higher 
prices of material and advances in 
other cost factors, this price policy 
has been continued and has gained 
broad approval from steel consumers, 
It has surrounded buying with a 
greater degree of confidence, and 
consumption has undoubtedly been 
encouraged with helpful effects upon 
employment. 

“Credit may be given manufactur- 
ing industry in many branches for 
the effort which has been made to 
avoid the inflationary conditions 
which characterized prices during 
the last Great War. It is particularly 
appropriate to the existing circum- 
stances that such restraint should be 
exercised as the price index figure 
representing farm products is still 
below its normal relationship to that 
applying to fully manufactured 
goods. Manufacturing industry can- 
not make a better contribution to 
the effective war effort than by such 
methods. Its ability to provide the 
civil and war needs of the country is 
infinitely greater than 25 years 
ago, and sound policies will add 
much to the economic stability and 
strength so greatly needed at this 
time. 

New Plant Plans 

“Two important plant develop- 
ments have been announced recently 
as part of the tltimate plan to in- 
stall a modern strip sheet mill. The 
first comprises a tin. plate dipping 
plant, now in course of construction, 
involving an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1 million. The second is a 
110 in. Universal plate mill intended 
to provide the first stand of the sub- 
sequent hot strip mill. The plate 
mill, with slab yard, furnace,; mill 
tables and finishing equipment will 
involve an expenditure of almost $5 
millions. The strong liquid position 
of the company will enable it to pro- 
vide for these additions without re- 
sort to new financing. 

“Directors are convinced of the 
necessity of maintaining the highest 
state of efficiency in the operations 
of the company by well conceived 
plant expenditures as the best means 
of conserving earning capacity. At 
the same time, by Se the 
range of products manufactured, the 
added tonnage will serve not only 
to reduce costs of production but will 
increase and stabilize employment.” 


Davie Co. Has 
Large Backlog — 


C.S.L. Subsidiary Has 
Sufficient Orders to Last 
18 Months’ 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Davie Shipbuild- 
ing & Repairing Co., subsidiary of 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd., is said 
to have sufficient business on its 
books to keep it busy for the next 
18 months, without taking into con- 
sideration any business that might 
be received this year. 

A substantial amount of govern- 
ment work, including contracts for 
the construction of anti-submarine 
boats is included in the business, So 
far as is now known, no orders have 
been received from the Canadian 
Government for the construction of 
freighters. 

So far as the parent company is 
concerned, prospects. for a good rate 
of grain movement are favorable, If 
the volume of wheat shipments on 
the lakes comes up to expectations, 
there is good basis for believing that 
an average rate of 7c. a bushel from 
the head of the lakes to Montreal 
will be in effect in the coming sea- 
son. This rate would be well above 
the normally low rate of recent years. 
Prospects for passenger service are 
also considered favorable. 


Tobacco Concerns Await 
Details of New N. B. Tax 


» From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Lacking definite 
information as to how New Bruns- 
wick ‘proposes to impose its new 
tobacco tax or what the tax will 
be, tobacco companies are not yet 
able to determine how this now levy 
wend affect their sales in the prov- 

ce, 

No information as to how the New 
Brunswick Government proposes to 
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Dominion, Tar & Chemical Co. Ltd. 


Beauharnois 
Plan Moves © 


Seeks Board Permit to|s 


Call in General Mortgage 
Bonds 
From Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL.—Beauharnois Light, 
Heat & Power Co. has made appli- 
cation to the Provincial Electricity 
Board of Quebec for permission to 
redeem within 60 days from date of 
order of the Board, at par and ac- 
crued interest, $16.2: millions of 5% 
40-year second mortgage bonds, as 
well as $18 of unsecured 
5% 40-year convertible notes. 

In addition, the company has 
asked authority from the Board to 
issue $18 millions principal amount 
- oes 20-year notes to mature May 

This application isin line with the 
previous story to the effect that the 
company would redeem the second 
mortgage bonds and the unsecured 
notes. There will be no public fi- 
nancing in connection with _ this 
transaction, it being understood the 
Montreal Light, Heat &+ Power will 
take up the $18 millions of 5% 20- 
year notes, the proceeds from which 
will be used by the company to re- 
tire the other securities, 

In this connection - Montreal 
Power has been selling privately; 
subject to confirmation by the Com- 
mission, its own 34% bonds. 


Gatineau Sells 
More to Hydro 


Breakdown of Income 
in 1939 Shows Gain in 
Most Divisions 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Gatineau Power 
Co.’s revenue from Ontario Hydro in 
1939 at $3.9 millions compares with 
$3.4 millions in 1938, according to a 
breakdown of the operating returns 
issued by the company. 

Sales to ‘other electric systems 
showed a moderate increase, while 
power sales, including those to Can- 
adian International Paper Co., etc., 
remained about the same at $3.8 mil- 
lions. : 

Sources of Revenue 

Detailed returns of the operating 
revenue and other incomes for 1939, 
with comparative figures for 1938, 
follow: 


Gatineau Power Company 

and Subsidiary Companies 

Schedule of Operating Revenue 

Power sales: 1 1 
Ontario Hydro 


Total oper. revenue .. 9,238,455 8,683,717 
Schedule of Other Income—Net 
’ 13648 
Dividend income 49,483 
Rentals 
Miscellaneous 
Total other income .. 


Timber Enquiry 
Is Resumed 


Briefs Presented by On- 


tario Operators Urge 
Lower Freight Rates 


Sessions of the special committee 
of the Ontario Legislature investi- 
gating the timber policies of the 
Government have been resumed. 
The committee sat while the Legis- 
lature was at work last winter and 
then adjourned to permit various 
subcommittees to work out sug- 
gested programmes for action. 

Recommendations brought in by 
E. E. Johnson, chairman of the Fort 
William industrial commission, for 
year-round employment for woods 
workers instead of seasonal employ- 
ment at high daily wage rates, 
brought some critical comment from 
committee members. Mr. Johnson 
told the enquiry that basic cost re- 
ductions for timber operators of as 
much as 25% might be necessary to 
hold markets. 

The timber exporters presented a 
brief to the committee. Read by Mr. 
Johnson, this brief advocated inter- 


35,806 
14,061 

4,088 
25,664 


183,116 142,948 


rate changes which woul 
ly lower. Other briefs asked for 


completion of highways from White 


River to Schreiber and freight rate 
adjustments. 


Biltmore Hats Reports 


message. Before he left, somebody 
drew his attention to a snowmobile 
about to pass. The engine of the 
snowmobile backfired. The horse ran 


away. 

The defendant argued that the ac- 
cident was due to a fortuitous event 
or act of a third party; that the horse 
was a reliable animal and the driver 


e Superior Court decided in 
favor of the defendant, But the plain- 
tiff appealed to a higher court. .The 
appeal court ruled that the driver 
should have remained with the 
horse when it began to show signs 
of fright as it had. It also held that 
the backfiring of an engine is such a 
common thing that it cannot be call- 
ed a fortuitous event as such is de- 
fined by the French civil code. The 
decision of the Superior Court there- 
fore was reversed and judgment 
given for the plaintiff. 

A decision of the Court of Appeal 
in England has also been used as a 
reference in Canada. 

In this case a farmer brought a 
pony to town and tied it in a friend’s 
stable, Breaking loose, the pony got 
out of the stable, went along the foot- 
path of a street and injured a cripple 
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Collision insurance providing pro- 
tection against loss in the case of 
the death of a horse or damage to a 
vehicle is also available. © 

Standard limits are the same as in 
an automobile policy: for instance, 
on public liability $5,000 to any one 
person and $10,000 for any one acci- 
dent and $1,000 damage to property. 


Insurance 
Problems 


Sun Insurance 
My insurance agent has suggest- 
ed that I put my fire insurance: 
with the Sun Insurance Office. I 
would be glad if you would give 
me a report on this company as to 
its standing and reliability. 


The Sun Insurance Office was 
founded in 1710 and is the oldest in- 
surance office in the world. The head 
office is at London, England. It began 
doing business in Canada uhder Do- 
minion license in 1892. Ranking 
among the strongest British insur- 
ance companies, it maintains in Can- 
ada for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders a deposit with the Re- 
ceiver-General at Ottawa with an ac- 
cepted value of $913,000. It is licensed 
in Canada to write fire, automobile 
and a great many classes of casualty 
and miscellaneous insurance, 

It had net premium income in Can- 
ada in 1939 of almost $1.2 million. It 
has associated with it four other com- 
panies, the Imperial Insurance Office, 
London & County Ins. Co., Patriotic 
Assurance Co. and Planet Assurance 
Co. 


1500 COMPANIES 


ally received into membership. An 
Ontario delegation led by Most Loyal 
Gander F. Chandler of Toronto was 
present for the occasion. 


Gordon C. Sutherland, formerly 
connected with the Royal Insurance 
Co., as inspector for Ontario, has 
joined the field staff of the Legal & 
General Assce. Society, at Toronto. 
He will represent the company as 
inspector in the southern Ontario 
territory from Kingston to Windsor 
and in northern Ontario, 


Herbert C. Franks for some years 
in the stamping department of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association, 
at Toronto, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in eastern and northern 
Ontario for the Home Insurance Co. 
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GENE 
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Casualty 


Minister on or before the said date. 
DATED at Toronto, Ontario, this 3rd 
day of April, 1940, 
N. G. DUFFETT, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 


His headquarters will be at Toronto, 
He succeetis W. G. Partridge, who 


will devote all his time to Marine 


Insurance, 
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1940) 
- Edition) 
| Ready Soon | 


——- 


This new fourteenth annual 


edition of The Survey of 
Corporate Securities will 
be ready for delivery at the 
end of May. But the num- 
ber of copies to be pub- 
lished must be determined 
‘immediately. Your order 
will be an important factor 
in that decision. Delivery 
of your copy is guaranteed 
if we receive your instruc- 
tions now, in advance of 
publication. This 3 
256-page book, 

9” x 12”, post- 


Facts as to Each Company’s Business and Properties 
Names of Officers and Directors 

Balance Sheet and Income and Surplus Account for Three Years 

Dividend Rate and Previous Payments 


Price Range of Stock for Past 8 Years 


Up-to-date facts on corporations whose, securities are in the 
hands of the public, including those listed on Canadian stock 
and curb exchanges and many which are unlisted. 


Capital Structure and Funded Debt Funds in Which Bond Interest Is Payable 
! Particulars of Refinancing 


COMPANIES REVIEWED INCLUDE: | 


Public Utilities 
Rubber 
Pulp and: Paper 


Textile Real Estate 


, Merchandising 


end Your Order Teday 


Banks 

Iron and Steel 
Construction 
Beverage 
Amusement 

_ Milling 
Trust and Loan 
Transportation 
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THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Avenue, 
z 


Send me postpaid ...,.......... copies of The Financial Post — 
SURVEY OF CORPORATE SECURITIES, 1940, at $2 copy. 
Herewith $ .:...+-.++e00+5+0 im paymeme. 
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April 23, 1940 (Furnished by A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co., Toronto) 


Industrials: Bid Ask. . Bid 
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Gi; . »--/(Cons, Paper ...| 24248| 73 81 72 8i 
6). Press ... 6 
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Corporation Bonds Mining Dividends 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Asso- Close Yield 
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ciation of Canada) Apr. 22 
April 23, 1940 ttie Gold ...66....... le 1,10 


Public Utility Int. Buffalo eer 736 


Issues: Rate Due Bid Asked Bid | Bulolo Gold ....cc..0.0: 
% Apr. 23 Apr. 16 Can. Malartic .......... 
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*Payable in U.S. funds 

eOne share for each 40 

Subject. to, confirmation 
ers on Apr. 25, 1940. 

*60c for 1938 and 60c for ! 

eDistribution from land 
Rot subject to income tax 
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aren Fee has been declared by 
Kirkland Lake ,,,,. 10e+1e 1. of this Company payab'eg 
Kootenay Belle ..... 16c+2c 50  .. funds on May 15th, 19 
rameque Gold .... 40e+17c 6.40 %%. holders of record at clos 
i 3 o | April 30th, 1940. 
: By Order of the Boa 
H. J 


April 17th, 1940. 
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dividend’ of twenty-:w 
per share has been dc 
no par value commo: 

for the 4q 
March 31; payable M.y 
holders of record Ap: 

By Order of the Boa 

H. G. B 

Secretary and Assis‘a 

Montreal, April 17. 19 
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DIVIDEND NO 


Canada Malti 
Limite ¢ 
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the no per value stock 
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iving lowest 
Payable Can. 
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paid at 50% 
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able ata 
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Theatre Stecks: 
Aliens, Lond., p. 

Do. St. Cath. p 

Do., Tor., p. 


Mansé, Theat., p. 
Para., Kitch., p, 
Do., Oshawa, ¢ 


Investment Trust Shares: 


Can. Investors . 


Deb. & Sec., 


i". 
Can 


Do., pfd. 


Gt. Lakes Pr. 


Mtl. Is. Pwr. 
Nor. Ont. Pr. 


qd Ask 
7 .08 
68 
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nicipal Bonds 


April 23, 1940 
5 1961 109.25 
111.46 


98.00 
106.25 
104.25 


* Ault & Wibors. p. $1.37% 


— 


Annual Meetings 
1940 Company ' Place 
Standard Steel Constr... Welland 
3 United Steel Corp. .....- Toron 
 29—Aldermac 
* 29—Francoeur G. o. 
29—McWatters G. Mines ... 
‘39—E. L. Ruddy Co. ..+...,. 


Extension Oil 
“4 3 _Foothills Oil & Gas .... 
30—Halliwell Gold Mines .. 
P ama io ar - 
_ 9—Opemiska rM. .. 
Apr. 3o—Royalite Oil Co. 
Apt 30—Southwest Petrol. ..... 
’ 30—Sullivan Cons. Mines . 
‘Apr 30—Tip Top Tailors Toron 
;“y—Can. Pac. Rly. ...++...5 Montreal 


y i—Inter. Hyd.- > ve ; 
~ j—Int. Pap. & Pwr. .. Boston, Mass, 
+» j-Jam. Pub. Service .... Montreal 
y 2—Bulolo Gold Dredg. .. Vancouver 
y» g—Inter. Mining .. Wilm . Del. 
y 2—Placer Development .. Vancouver 
y 4—Internat’l Bridge .. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dividends Declared 


This Date 
pay- Date of 
ment payable 

.. $1.25 ay 15 

May 1 

Tel., p. 68%c* May 1 

. .. $1.25 May 15 

*30¢ June 1 

62%2c May 


record 
May 1 
Ape ie 
r. 
May 1 
May 15 
Apr. 26 


Algoma Steel, p. 


Anglo Can. 


en e 

jue Ribbon, pf. . 
on Oil. pid. ... 
Bk. of Montreal ... 
Bk. of Toronto .. 
B. C. Tel., 2nd p. -.. 
Bathurst Power, A 
Beatty Bros., Ist pf. $1.50 May 
Brewers & Dist. .. 50c May 

.. bonus ..... 

Bk. of er 

nada Iron ..4... 
=. pref. .. $4 Apr. 
Can. W. & Cable, B 25c June 15 

Do.. pref. ..... $1.62% June 15 
Cel. of Amer., extra te May 1 

Do, part. pref. $3.50 June 30 

Do. prior pref. t$1.75 July 1 
Can. Fairbanks, c. .. 75¢ May 15 
Can Indust.. A, B $1.75 Apr. 30 


s. Div. Std. 
eT S7%e June 15 
Corp. Inv., A, B 5e+2e May 15 
Can. Marconi 4% June 1 
Comm. Alcohols, c 10¢ May 1 
Canadian Oil, c.. 12%¢ May 15 
12%c May 15 


Do, pref. ...++++ $1.25 May 
Calgary Pwr., pf. . $1.50 May 
Can. Investors 10c May 
Can. Inv. Fd., sp. ord. 4c May 
Commonwealth In'tl. 4c May 15 
Can. Malting 50c June 15 
Cosmos Imp. 

Catelli Food 

Do., pref. 

Can. Ins. Shares ... 
Crown Cork 
Dominion Coal, pf. 
Dom. Oilcloth 

Do., extra 
Distillers Seag., p. f 
Davies Pete. 

inion Bank .. 
Bridge 
Delnite Mines 


Gunnar Gold .... 3c y 
Gurd, Chas., pf. ... $1.75 May 15 
Halinor Mines .... 15c June 
Hayes Steel, pf. °$1.20 June 
Humberstone Shoe 25¢ May 1 
Hedley Mascot G. ... 2c May 15 
Hudson's B, 0. 1+1%%e June 10 
Inter. Util., pid... t874¥2e May 1 
Island Mtn. M. 8c M 
Inter. Nickel, pfd. 1$1.75 
Intern. Holdings, c. 0c 
Imperial Bank .... $2.50 
Inter. Metals pf. $1.50+-$6 
Do., A pref. . $1.50+36 
Kirkland L. Gold 5ce 
Do., extra 1 
Little Long Lac.. 
Lake of W. Mill... SOc 
Do., pref. .ccccs $1.75 
Laura Secord .... 2c 
Leitch Gold 2c 
Loblaw Groc., A, B 25c 
Do., extra 12%ce J 
MacL. Cockshutt .. 
Magnet Cons. MM... %5c 
Mcintyre Pore. ... 50c June 
Do. é tie Sept. 3 
Montreal Power .. ce Apr. 30 
Mtge. Corp. N.S. .. $1.50 May 1 
Neon Prod., pi. ... $1.50 May 1 
Noranda Mines .... $1 June 15 


Pamour Porc. ..... 
Paterson, Wm., pf. $1.75 May 1 
Quebec Power 25c May 15 
Rolland Paper .... 15c May15 
Do., pref. sscese $1.50 June 1 
Royal Bank 
80c Apr. 30 


Royal Trust b 
Shawinigan W. ... 22c May 15 


Sherbrooke Trust . $1.50 May 1 
South. Can. Pwr. . 20c May 15 
Saguenay Pr., pf. $1.3742 May 1 
Simpson's, pref. $1.6242 May 1 
Steel of Can. ...... 43%c May 1 

De. PERE. 002.02 43%c May 1 
Sturgeon R. Gold 2c Apr. 3 


South. Am. Gold ,, f10c May " 

De., PEGE. voscsece $1.75 May 1 
Simpson, Robt., p. .. 1 
Sundance Rylts. .... lc Apr. 30 
Toburn Gold .... 2+2c May 22 
Vulean-Br. Pete... lc Apr. 15 
United Corp., A .... 37¢ May 15 
Walker-Good. ....... $1 June 15 

Do., pref. veces 25c June 15 
Weston, Geo., pfd. $1.25 May 1 

25c July 1 

Do 25c Oct. 1 
Wood, A. & J., pid. $1.75 May 1 
Wr.-Hargreaves 410c+5c July 2 
Westminster Pap. .. 

Zellers, pid. ....... 

‘Payable in U.S. funds. ‘initial. 

eOne share for each 40 shares held. 

Subject to confirmation by sharehold- 
ers on Apr. 25, 1940. 

*60c for 1938 and 60c for 1940. 

*Distribution from land sales account; 
Bot subject to income tax. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Leitch Gold Mines Limited 
(Ne Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND No. 7 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of two cents per share 
has been declared by the Directors 
of this Company payable in Canadian 
funds on May 15th, 1940, to share- 
holders of record at close of business, 
April 30th, 1940. 

By Order of the Board, 

H. J. MACKAY, 
Sec.-Treas. 
April 17th, 1940. 


The Shawinigan Water and 


Power Company 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of twenty-two (22¢) cents 
per share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of the 
Company for the quarter ended 
March 31, payable May 15, to share- 
holders of record April 24, 1940. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. G. BUDDEN, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
Montreal, April 17, 1940. 
(eee eessesscennnesnsnennennsemnenmminenamai 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Canada Malting Co., 
Limited 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Uarterly dividend of Fifty Cents 
nn per share has been declared on 
€ no par value stock of the Com- 
pany. e above dividend is pay: 
- June 15th, 1940, to Shareholders 
th Tecord at the close of on 
€ 3ist day of May, 1940. The books 


of the Company are to be closed 
June i 
june ist, 1946, to June 14th, 1940, 
Share W t lders pre- 
Sent Coupon Berit Ne SO to 
#eyal Bank of Canada MO 
G RONTO, . and 
ARY, on or after June 15th, 1940. 
By order of the Board, 
JOHN P. HEIGHTON, 


30| The dividend will be 


ee to. 
setae Montreal - 
Montreal | —~ 


few days 
opment at least one new well is pre- 


Calgary | paring to spud in for each well now 
nearing com 


recently ht 
ce by the ans 
the Arrow No. 1 well. 


what lower on the flank than in the 
south end, Anglo Phillips stands’ a 
good chance of obtaining water-free 
production. Its results will have a 
very broad effect on future north 
Turner Valley development. 

In the limestone in the south Tur- 
ner Valley are: Northwest Hudson 
Bay 3, Royal Canadian 4, Royalite 
50, and York Oils 3. All these welJs 


are “proved” area. 
- . * 


Cover Entire Field 


The 10 new wells now being 
readied for spudding extend over the 
entire Turner Valley field. In the 
north are Home Millarville 1 
and 5. 

At least four wells are to be 
drilled in the immediate vicinity 
of the new large producer Arrow 
1 on the central west flank. These 
include Arrow 2, just west of 1, a 
a well to be drilled by F. P, Byrne 
& Associates just south of Arrow 1 
at a location previously slated for 
“Alliance Oil 2,” Derricks are under 
way at both these sites. Other new 
central flank wells are Davies Pete 
6 and Calmont Northwest 2, to be 
drilled as offsets to the Davies 5 and 
Calmont N. W. 1 wells. , 

In south Turner Valley prepara- 
tions for immediate drilling are be- 
ing made for East Crest 6, Royalite 
52, Northwest. 4, and Northwest 
Hudson Bay No. 4. . 

. * * 

Home Millarville 3, recently com- 
pleted north Turner Valley test; has 
displaced Home Millarville 2 as 
Turner Valley's largest oil producer. 

Allowable of Home 3 has been 


Powell Decides 


To Build Mill 


Cyanide Unit of 350 
Tons Capacity to Be 
‘Installed 


A 350-ton cyanide mill is to be 
erected by Powell Rouyn Gold Minés 
to treat approximately half the 


®| mine’s output. Completion is ex- 


pected latter part of June with 
maximum cost estimated at $225,000. 

General reduction in’costs is an- 
ticipated with the company’s own 


| mill, Reserves are stated to be ample 


for he new arrangement. 
Noranda Shipments 

Existing contract with Noranda 
Mines remains in effect until Sept., 
1941. The contract calls for a mini- 
mum of 10,000 tons monthly, but 
recent shipments have been between 
20,000 and 22,000 tons. New mill unit 
will treat approximately 10,000 tons 
monthly, and from 10,000. to 12,000 
tons will go to Noranda. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Dominion Bank 


Dividend No. 230 

Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent 
upon the paid yp Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for 
the quarter ending 30th April, 1940. 
paya le at the 

Head Office of the Bank and its 
Branches on and after Wednesday, 
the Ist day of May, 1940, to share- 
ane of record of the 20th April, 


By Order of the Board. 
ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 14th March, 1940. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of 6 cents per share, 
payable in Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors eof PAMOUR 
PORCUPINE MINES, LIMITED, pay- 
able June Ist, 1940, te shareholders of 
record at the clese of business May 


By order of the Board. 


J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
Teronte, Ont., April 18th, 1940. 


Noranda Hines, Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an in- 
terim dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines, Limited, payable June 15th, 
1940, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 20th, 1940, ~- 
By order of the Board. , 
J. R. BRADFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, April 19th, 1940. 


of April, 1940. 
DATED AT TORONTO this 19th day of 


"J. C. JAMIESON, Secretary. 


FS 


é (a ooer 


‘in anything from a 
to about three weeks. In- 


- Home Oils’ Brazeau area test, now 
drilling below 7,850 ft. with heavy- 
duty, rotary equipment, is reported 
logging sa al 


1 Segur 
reached at 6,645 ft. and the bit is 
now deep in the Lower Blairmore 
formation without having encoun- 
tered the Home sand © marker 


into Alberta showed a sharp decline 
for the month of March as com- 
pared with the same month in 1939. 
According to the Alberta Petroleum 
Association, imports in March, 1940, 
totalled 7,508 bbls., compared with 
22,187 bbls. in March, 1939. . 

Individual farmer shipments by 
truck accounted for 1,025 bbls. of 

e. March, 1940, total, and the 
greater part of all importations 
were for distribution from Leth- 
bridge south. ’ 

ons * 7” s 

Brown Oil Corp. Ltd. announces 
a dividend of $1.50 per share to pre- 
ferred shareholders, distribution to 
be made May 20 to shareholders of 
record May 3. 

7 o ” 

Inter-State Royalty Corp. reports 
that as at March 31, 1940, the com- 
pany’s investments in oil rdéyalties 
had a book value of $1,124,361. Dur- 
ing February the corporation had a 
gross royalty income of $4,949. 
Gross income from this source since 
acquisition amounted to $535,623 up 
to Feb. 20, 1940, and the reserve for 
depletion $147,296 to the same date. 


O’Brien Options 
Moose Property 


Lardego, Owner, May 
Receive Share Equity if 
Results Satisfy 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—O'Brien Gold Mines 
has en the Menitoba mining 
field pptioning the Moose prop- 
erty of Lardego Gold Mines, five 
miles southeast of San Antonio. 

A small crew has been working 
on the property since last December 
and more recently O’Brien engin- 
eers have examined the surface 
showing. The option resulted, 

Put Buildings in Shape 

Camp buildings are being put in 
shape for a larger crew and the 
tw@mile road connecting the prop- 
erty with the government highway 
is being put into shape for heavy 
traffic. W. Hacker is engineer in 
charge for O’Brien. 

Present plans contemplate a sub- 
stantial amount of diamond drilling. 
If at the expiration of.six months 
the property stands up, a new com- 
pany will be formed with 3,000,000 
shares of which Lardego is to re- 
ceive 1,000,000, balance being used 
. bring the property into ‘produc- 

ion, 

Operating Profit Up 

Operating profit of O’Brien for 
the three months ended March 31, 
1940, amounted to $136,389, up from 
$128,521 the preceding three months. 
Production showed little change at 
$265,675 the March quarter, against 
$266,192 last quarter of 1939, - 

The company’s subsidiary, Cline 
Lake Gold Mines, had estimated 
operating profit of $55,497 the first 
quarter of 1940. Operating profits 
all 1939 was $341,665. Sinking the 
shaft a further 650 feet has been 
started to, determine ore conditions 
at depth. 


Pacific Nickel Mines remained 
idle during 1939. Discussions were 
carried on with major nicke] refiners 
but nothingdeveloped. Balance sheet 
at Dec. 31, 1939, shows total current 
assets of $66,453 against current 
liabilities of $139. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO. 211 
OTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent. 
(being at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum) upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank has been 
declared for the current quarter 
and ‘will be payable at the bank 
and its branches on and after 
Saturday, the first day of June 
next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 30th’ 
day of April, 1940. “ 
By order of the Board. 
8S. G, DOBSON, 
General Manager, 
Montreal, Que., April 16, 1940. 
_———————— 


The Bank of Toronto 
Dividend No, 235 


Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend of Two and One-half per 
cent upon the Paid-up Capital Stock 
of this bank has been declared for 
the current quarter, and the same 

vill be payable at the bank jand its 
branches on and after the first day 
of June next, to shareholders of 
| record on May 15th, 1940, 

By Order of the Board. 

eo F. H. MARS 
General 


CONSOLIDATED DIVERSIFIED 
STANDARD SECURITIES 
LIMITED 
Dividend Neo. 16 


‘OTICE is hereby given that a 
Gend of 37% cents per share on 
non-cumulative 
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“Alberta Pacific. 
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MONTREAL.—N: Bawif Grain Co. 
shareholders that a 


Author. | Issue & Outstd. 


%% preferred, : 
100 Sees 1,995,500 
Capen bs: 160,000 shs, 6.000 shs. 


will total $1.3 million. From this it 
is evident that no equity is likely 
to exist for the common stockholders. 

Assuming that $1 million is avail- 
able for distribution to preferred 
shareholders, the disbursement 
would amount to less than $50 a 
share. Arrears on the $100 par value 
preferred total approximately $65 a 
share. In voluntary or’ involuntary 
liquidation the shares are entitled to 
$105 and dividends, 

R. W. Milner, president of N. Bawlf 
Grain, states regarding the position 
of common shareholders: 

“It is obvious that the common 
shareholders have no equity. The 
company’s counsel has advised that 
since these arrears are unpaid the 
preferred shareholders have the ex- 
clusive right to vote at all general 
meetings of the company, and, ac- 
cordingly, that the common share- 
holders will have no right to vote at 
the special general meeting of the 
company convened by the accom- 
panying notice.” ' 

Pocr Dividend Prospec 

Mr. Milner states that since 1928 
when the company was formed a 
number of factors, including large 
increase in terminal and elevator 
capacity in western Canada and 
lower volume of crops,. particularly 
in the area served by the company, 
have made operation of the com- 
pany’s properties as a separate unit 
unprofitable, , 

Results for year ending July 31 will 
be much better than prior years, be- 
cause of the largest crop since 1928, 
according to Mr. Milner. .The im- 
provement is reflected in interim 
statements, with net current assets 
of $71,821, compared with deficit 
working capital positions in the two 
previous fiscal years. ° 

Even with crop volume about 50% 
above the 10-year average, the com- 
pany could not do more than earn 
half its current dividend, Mr. Milner 
states. 

Iberta Pacific Grain Co., formed 
in 1901, passing into public hands in 
1926, operates 369 country elevators; 
has terminal connections on the 
Pacific coast, with total capacity of 
7.1 million bushels, Bawlf owns 130 
country elevators with a terminal 
elevator at the head of the Great 
Lakes with a capacity of 2.3 million 
bushels, 

Expand Alberta Grain 

H. E. Sellers, president of Alberta 
Pacific Grain informs shareholders 
that in acquiring Bawlf properties, 
Alberta Pacific will, after disposing 
of duplicate services, give the com- 
pany an elevator at the head of the 
Great Lakes and country elevators 
at 89 stations in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba, where the com- 
pany is not now represented. 

Improved capital position and a 
special loan of $500,000, which has 
been arranged, will permit the com- 
pany to make this. purchase. 

The president declares that it will 
strengthen the company’s operating 
facilities: 


Seek Proxies 
Of Rahn Lake 


Shareholders’ Protective 
Committee Seeks to Oust 
Present Management 


Proxies are being eagerly sought 
for the special shareholders’ meeting 
of Rahn Lake Mines to be held at 
St. Catharines, April 27. A sharehold- 
ers’ protective committee has been 
formed which is attempting to take 
control of the company out of its 
present hands. 

Representatives of the present 
management claim that their actions 
and policies have been sound and 
that they are now on the point of 
making a deal with important inter- 
ests likely to result in benefit to 
shareholders. 

The protective committee charges 
that “the whole operation reflected 
the grossest kind of managerial in- 
capacity and lack of the most ele- 
mentary business experience” and 
implies that misstatements were 
made by officers with regard to 
capacity of the mill and the pro- 
ductivity of operations. 

Referring to managing director of 
Rahn Lake, D. D. Bennett, the Pro- 
tective Committee, states that in ad- 
dition to a salary of $2,600 per year 
and for an equal 


that Mr. Bennett had a contract with 
the company to pay him a commis- 
sion of 10% of the gross receipts from 
gales of the 

(asbestos) for five years, 

for another five years; that during 
1988 trust company records show 
that Mr. Bennett received another 
block of 85,460 shares. 

‘Members of the Protective Com- 
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Is Now Under Way 
_ Wheat Accumulatién Moving to Seaboard to 
- Replace Winter’s Exports “ No Pressure on 


WINNIPEG.—Heavy shipments of wheat began this week from 


elevators at the head of the lakes 


to lower lake ports, Some of the 


loading was done on vessels which -had wintered at upper lakes 
ports before navigation was officially declared 6pen, which requires 
the arrival of a vessel cleared from a port on the lower lakes. 
Movement ‘is expected to be on a large scale at least until the end 
of June and will probably be limited only by the capacity of western 
elevators to absorb wheat, replacing that exported during the winter 
and current shipments since. Exporters had apparently covered their 
requirements of cash grain well in advance, ‘as the cash market has 
shown no signs of pressure from purchasers during the past, week. 


Next Fall’s Prices 

While price fluctuations have not 
been important for some weeks, the 
ability of October wheat to main- 
tain itself above the 94 cent mark 
has been a matter of considerable 
interest. Observers are watching 
closely, endeavoring to estimate the 
probabilities of the next crop sell- 
ing at prices. higher than ‘those 
which have prevailed this season. 
Behavior of the wheat market in 
the United Sta may be an im- 
portant factor in that respect. This 
is more because of the sympathetic 
effect exercised on other markets 
than of any practical competitive 
relationship, Chicago is conceded 
to have shown a very strong tone 
during recent weeks, maintaining 
advances in spite of large quantities 
of cash wheat, following liquidation 
by farmers of wheat on which they 
had Government loans due to expire 
at the end of this month. 

” + . 


Becoming More Sensitive 

Only a steadily increasing partici- 
pation by traders and by the public 
in the market has made this activ- 
ity possible. The market structure 
has, however, become more sensi- 
tive, as the carrying of wheat trans- 
ferred by farmers to commercial 
holders of futures and the change 
in technical position give rise to 
warnings of possible setbacks. On 
the other hand, once liquidation of 
loan wheat is completed, advances 
might the more easily be accom- 
plished on further reports of crop 
damage. 

Highly pessimistic reports are 
coming in of setbacks to U. S. 
winter wheat since reports of con- 


ditions were issued on April 1. 
* . * . 


Argentine Sales Large 
Argentina has continued to sell 
considerable quantities of wheat. 


Commodities 


et ie 


Spread of War 


Raises Prices 


Scandinavian Invasion 
Strengthens Belief That 
War Will Be Long 


After weeks of indecision com- 
modity markets are again moving 
upward. 

The German invasion of Scandi- 
navia is the immediate cause, It has 
been interpreted as further evidence 
that the war will be a long one. It 
also for the time being at least has 
changed it into a war of movement 
with heavier consumption of mate- 
rials. 

Reports from New York indicate 
that the public is becoming con- 
vineed. that as the war is likely to 
become intensified, higher commod- 
ity prices are inevitable. Accord- 
ingly, buyers are more confident. So 
far the greater readiness to buy 
rather than any general shortage 
has been the strengthening factor. 

Indices Advance 


Of four indices of spot commodity 
prices three have registered ad- 
vances, the D.B.S. weekly index re- 
maining unchanged. Dow Jones 
index of commodity futures rose 2%. 

While advances in most cases have 
not been of great proportions the 
general strength indicates that pur- 
chasing agents would rather be long 
on supplies than short. 

Hides appeared to be the only one 
in which apprehension regarding 
actual supplies was a factor. Ship- 
fhents from Scandinavia will be cut 
off now, it is expected, whilé in- 
creased demand from the warring 
nations is expected, 


Cocoa Rates Stiffer 

Cocoa prices have stiffened in con- 
sequence of fears that tying up 
of Scandinavian shipping will re- 
duce the amount of ocean freight 
space available. 

Copper ahd silk were easier con- 
trary to the general trend. Copper 
was affected by the reluctance -of 
United States producers to sell to 
Japan and Russia, This has reduced 
exports and thrown these supplies 
back on the U. S. market. In silk, 
liberal supplies for the time being 
were the apparent factor. 

COMMODITY PRICES 
Pre- 

Latest vious 

week week 


Cattle eeeeeeeereee $7.50 $7.50 
Hogs eerteeeeegere 9.50 . 9.25 
ie ont. ie Lae 
’ Ib. eereee 1081 
"1987 
0290 


Same 
last 7 
$1.30 


9.50 
10 
0883 


. aeeneee 17.6 
Dow Jones (future) 6179 6 
Fishers’ 848 


te te niad 


(D.B.8.): 


This has reduced the remaining sur- 
plus available for export to Europe 
and also strengthened the market. 
As a result prices have tended to 
become out of line for export, as 
compared with Canadian wheat, 
when the higher costs of transpor- 
tation are taken into consideration. 
However, recently there has ween 
some slight’ weakening in ocean 
freights from the highest levels 
reached, a factor which operates 
more to the advantage of Argentine 
than of Canadian wheat. 
- a + 


Poor Prospect in Europe 
\ ’ : 
Réports from Europe continue to 
stress the fact that crop prospects 
in most countries, both warring and 
neutral, are considered to be much 
below those of last year. The ex- 
pected deficiency is probably 
greatest along the Danube, but is 
neyertheless general. To such in- 
formation is now added reports that 
the Russian spring’ seeding cam- 
paign is much behind schedule, ow- 
ing to unfavorable weather. Mar- 
ket supplies of wheat are becoming 
scarce, as is also the case with other 
foodstuffs. This might indicate 
éither exhaustion of old stocks, or 
hoarding by peasants, in fear either 
of war or of an unfavorable harvest. 
7. * 2 


Seeding in Full Swing 

' Seeding is in full swing over a 
large part of both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and some areas have 
seen a considerable percentage fin- 
ished during the past week. Work 
on the land in Alberta has been 
delayed by rain and snow, wel- 
comed as improving the moisture 
situation. In the other provinces, 
while there is generally sufficient 
moisture to ensure germination of 
the seed, early rains are needed to 
correct widespread deficiencies in 
subsoil moisture. 


Expect No Jump 


\In Wheat Area 


War Experiences Last 
Time Keeping Sask. 
Farmers Cautious 


From Our Own Correspondent 

REGINA.—Experiences of Sas- 
katchewan farmers, following the 
Great War have created a more cau- 
tious attitude toward extending crop 
acreage this time. It is not likely 
that this year will see any important 
wheat expansion. 

There may be a switch from one 
crop to another, but the likelihood 
of a mass switch, this year, is out 
of the question. The 1940 crop acre- 
ang are therefofe likely to be some- 
what in line with those of last 
.year, Wheat acreage was about 12.5 
millions, according. to the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool estimate, but 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report passed the 13 million mark 
as did reports of other sources, It 
is expected that the Wheat Pool 
will make a more thorough check 
this spring of seeded acreages and 
probably revise their estimate up- 
ward, although pool officials main- 
tain their statistics reasonably cor- 
rect over a long térm. 

Flax appears to be about the only 
crop where there might be a dif- 
ference of note in acreage. This be- 
ing a wartime: crop, more so than 
others, and the fact that price for 
flax or the Winnipeg market is now 
about $2.35 per bushel compared. to 
about $1.30 last September, will lead 
farmers experienced in growing flax 
to extend acreages and for others 
to try their hand at it. Normally, 


however, western farmers regard|' 


flax as a crop for new. broken land 
and for limited purposes elsewhere. 

Moisture conditions will be a fac- 
tor in acreage estimates and the 


picture for the western two thirds | Hi 


of the province is good but for the 
eastern third, on the moisture bor- 
derline, with the worst areas being 
the southern part—last year’s 
drought area and the northern sec- 
tor from above Yorkton to north- 
ern crop area limits. z 

Regina area, where top quality 


wheat is grown, is in the borderline |‘ .52 


region, but a continuance of go 


tion, 

ement companies report good 
sales of equipment and parts with 
cash up to 40% being laid down on 
major purchases. There will be 
practically no relief seed handed 
out by the Government this year, 
except possibly down in the south- 
east corner. P 


2at Zeller’s Ltd. Sales 


spring rains will improve the situa- a3 
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Owning and Operating MEMBERS | 
Terminal, Transfer and =| Winnipeg Grain Exchonge — 
Country Elevators Chicego Board of Trade — 
Capacity New York Produce Exchange 
12,500,000 Bushels and other Exchanges 
Head Office. WINNIPEG - Private wires connecting offices aeross Canada 
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GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
ELEVATOR CO. LIMITED. 


Located at. Fort, William on 
C.N.R., and C.P.R. Elevator 
absolutely fireproof throughout. 
Operated by electricity. Capacity 
- 5,750,000 bushels. 


FREDERIC B. WELLS 


President 


W. SLATER 
Vice-President and General Mgr. 


N. BAWLF GRAINCO.LTD. 
. ESTABLISHED 1881 ; 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Owning and operating country elevators and the 


BAWLF TERMINAL ELEY., PORT ARTHUR, ONT, 
; CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUS. 
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THE WEST 


OPERATING TERMINA 
423 COUNTRY ELEVATORS: THROUGHOUT 
10!.COAL SHEDS 


Our Service and Facilities Guarantee Satisfaction 


Wheat Prices 


* Cash Quotations 
GENTS Pen ous. Y mY For Week 
Apr. 23 Prev. Week 


50% | 
50% 


. « 2.34% 2.17 2.37% 2.31% 
« « 2.31% 2.14% 2.35% 2.30 


; « .71%e .710¥e .70% 60% 


, 
Winnipeg Grain Futures_ 
; Week to Apr. 23, 1940 
High 
Open 
Apr. 17 
.90 
91% 
93% 
39% 
' 38% 
36% 
53% 


Low 
‘ for 
Wheat week 
May coccedececcesces 
July eeeeeeeeeeeeeere 


Oats ereeeeereereceee 
ay 
July 
Oct, 
Barley 
GP bileccisdsacoune, (S50 
eeeeeceeeeeeeeeee 51% 

Flax 


. ‘May Seeeeeeeseerasee 2.35 
a i 
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May sees eeereeeeecee 71 
July Ceeeeeeeeeeencee -12 
Oct, 12% 
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Savings Also High 

The average yearly earnings of the 
Canadian gold and base metal miner 
are about $1,600. The average yearly 
earnings for all Canadians are about 
$950. Equally important is the fact 
that in the past decade wages in the 
mining industry have been increas- 
ing and the cost of living has been 
decreasing through improved trans- 
portation and the growing popula- 
tion of mining centres. 

Partly because of limited oppor- 
tunities or need for spending money 
on some of the things that consume 
an important part of the modern 
city-dwellers’ income, such as for a 
relatively large amount of clothing, 
the resident of the mining commun- 
ity has a “surplus income” of a size 
that, for his income group, is unique 
in Canada. 
Urban Standards 

Very important is the fact that, for 
the most part, mining communities 
provide certain urban standards of 
living. Most, for instance, provide 
electric light. This means that many 
homes will have vacuum cleaners, 
electric washing machines, ‘mechani- 
cal refrigerators and many other 
household conveniences. While 
power is gradually being made avail- 
able along the highways and back 
concessions of rural Canada, the 
mining communities have the tradi- 
tion and surplus income which makes 
them a much readier market for 
modern labor -savers than farm 
homes. 

The difference in social life in a 
mining town and in a town supply- 
ing a typical Canadian farm popula- 
tion has important results for busi- 
ness, The beauty parlors, restaurants, 
home furnishing stores, grocery and 
food stores—all have a much bigger 
demand to meet. 

Very important, too, are the bank 
accounts in the mining areas. 

While there are no _ valuable 
statistics on this point, bank managers 
who have experience of many parts 
of Canada have told this writer that 
the great majority of miners save 
and that their savings are, on the 
average, more substantial than in 
, other occupations and in other com- 
munities. 

Very important, also, is the fact 
that many of the well established 
producing mines have savings plans 
in which part of the employee's 
wages is put back into a savings 
fund; pension plans, many of them 
systems under which the mining 
community fosters savings by adding 
to the employee’s savings, sickness 
and accident insurance plans and 
other other types of security build- 
ing. 

“Playing” the stock market is a 
popular activity, but, according to 
brokers familiar with business in 


the mining areas, the averege miner 
is a better informed speculator or 
investor than the average. 

Big Buying Pove: 

Spread across Canada from coast 
to coast, mainly in new areas that 
would otherwise be dormant and use- 
less, the mining communities wield 
an important part of Canada’s spend- 
ing power. 

The gold and base metal mining 
industry last year paid wages total- 
ling some $90 millions to some 60,000 
employees, And the wages of every 
individual miner directly support 
some five to 10 other persons—the 
baker, butcher, druggist, doctor, and 
so on in addition to the miner’s own 
family. Thus, the direct benefits of 
mining company wages stretch over 
a very ‘sizeable section of the entire 
Canadian community. 

The mines themselves are buyers 
of about $100 millions worth of sup- 
plies and services a year, affecting 
a hundred different Canadian indus- 
tries and supply businesses. Virtu- 
ally all of this expenditure is made 
in Canada for Canadian products ang 
services. 

One very significant index of the 
type and volume of development that 
is going on in the mining country is 
the amount of home building. In 
some of the mining communities, the 
mines have assisted their workers in 
establishing homes. Noranda and 
Consolidated Smelters both advance 
loans to employees who want to own 
their own homes and, so far as can 
be learned, the regult been a 
signal success, economically and 
socially. Noranda and Bourlamaque 
(site of Teck Hughes’ Lamaque and 
Dome’s Sigma) both rate the appan- 
age, “model towns.” 

At Timmins, Hollinger has its large 
number of houses which it rents to 
employees at prices said to be better 
than that charged for similar ac- 


commodation offered by other Fo 


owners. 


Osha 
At Flin Flon, home of Hudson Bay | St. 


Mining and Smelting, there has been 
a building boom in recent years with 
a great number of miners owning 
their own homes. 

The Dominion Government’s Home 
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e tractor train las > vital place in making possible and profitable some distant Canadian mines, far in the hinterland, Here a big load is 


starting a 100-mile haul in Manitoba, 


for improved housing in the mining 
communities. Loans made in the 
mining centres are high above that 
prevailing in the older sections of 
the Dominion. 

Because the mining town usually 
starts as something pretty close to 
a “shack-town,” these loans are the 
popular way of converting the orig- 
inal house into a permanent, modern 
and comfortable abode. 

Result is that totals of H.L.P. loans 
in the mining communities are five 
to eight times those for communities 
of similar population in the rest of 
the Dominion. Or, looking at the 
figures another way, these H.LP. 
loans made to the mining towns are 
as great as those made to large Can- 
adian cities like Edmonton, Winni- 
peg, etc., with populations eight to 
10 times greater. 

Five mining centres in Ontario and 
Quebec alone account for almost 30% 
of the total H.ILP. loans granted 
throughout the Dominion in ufban 
centres of between 5,000 and 40,000 
population. 

It must be remembered that the 
amount of the H.I.P, loan amounts 
to only a portion—estimated as low 
as 25%—of the real outlay involved 
in home modernization. For instance, 
once the house modernization is com- 
pleted, there is almost certain to be 
very. substantial buying of. new fur- 
nishings. 

The following figures show the big 
lead the mining areas have over the 
rest of Canada in taking advantage 
of this ready means of building up 
family assets and comfort. 


mag ag - at ag tay 4 
Ov. an. ’ 
Population No.of Amt. of 
estimated loans loans 
26,000 1,642 976,600 
1,746 1,602,300 
1,422 1,135,100 
543 


455,466 

47 «361,179 
167,748 
162,895 
213,180 
216,600 

23,650 


66,234 
41,318 


Improvement Plan has proved par- | Otte 


ticularly suitable for filling the need 


FORGED ALLOY STEEL — 
_ GRINDING BALLS 


UNIFORMLY HARD AND TOUGH — 
UNIVERSALLY POPULAR WHERE LOWER GRINDING © 


COSTS ARE IMPERATIVE — 


Canada Foundries & Forgings Limited 
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Mines Are Mobilized 


“National Emergency Finds Industry 
Modernized and Ready to Produce 
. At Minimum Cost 


No other Canadian industry went into war so completely 
mobilized as Canadian mining. 

For mining and modernization have travelled hand in hand. 
Therefore the national emergency found the mines completely ready 
to fulfill their key: role in Canada’s war effort. 

Every cent shaved off costs:quite literally converts more rock into 
ore. For the greatest mine in the world is worth nothing unless it 
can produce minerals at a profit. ° 

The alertness of Canadian mine operators to new scientific 
developments both in methods and materials has made more 
mines, given employment and security to more Canadian families, 
put more dividends into the pockets of shareholders, added riches 
and strength to Canada. 

Scientific mine-making is rolling back the Canadian frontier; 
bringing more of the northern wilderness within man’s grasp; 
within the sphere of national usefulness. 


New money-saving diamond drills and mechanical muckers-have 
recently been helping to create more ore by reducing costs. Rubber 
is replacing metal in a score of vital mining and milling jobs. New 
steel alloys are being applied to give longer life and better service. 
Engineering staffs in a score of industries are almost yearly adding 
to the value and money-saving ability of their machines. 

But great though recent progress has been, mine engineers see 
wide scope for enormous improvements in the future. Geophysics 
is advancing steadily and the future offers still greater advantages 
in prospecting and preliminary surveys. Great though the improve- 
ment in drilling machines has been, the promise of science is that 
there are even better machines and methods not far away. 

Increased mechanization is the key to cheaper mining and the 
transportation of ore is now regarded as one of the most fruitful 
spheres for study. Mining involves only two fundamental operations, 
excavating and transportation end the costs of the latter are still a 
relatively large item. Whilggome Canadian mines, like Noranda, 
have to a very large degree made use of gravity for ore transporta- 
tion, it is generally felt that great possibilities for dollar saving can 


be achieved with the development of new See which 


will make greater use of mechanical ore conveyo 

e * 2s ® 

From its very nature, mining is brave in pioneering. Miners 
are the pioneers and the gamblers willing to take a chance whether 
it be in a few claims far off in the muskeg, or a new machine, or a 
new fashioned wheelbarrow. No other industry is so completely 
in the hands of the highly-trained. For modern mining gives no 
scope for the amateur, And one vital result is that experts usually 
know their limitations; stick to their own field. Hence, the mining 
industry suffers a minimum of that curse of some other industries: 
calling in plumbers for a cost-accounting job. For this reason, there 
is a minimum time lag between the successful development of a 
new machine or a new process and its adoption in the industry. 


Developing new mining property is like creating a new world. 
Every ore body presents its own peculiar problems. The dead hand 
of past mistakes seldom hangs over a mine to cut profits and slow 
progress. . 

Because mines have been developing along the Canadian frontier, 
the mine-makers have had the advantage of building both mines 
and communities from the ground up. This has often permitted 
community which is paying dividends in the social value 
of agreeable living and in protecting realty values. 

Somewhere in Canada there is at least one mining plant under 


‘| known in Canada‘a few years ago, 
has shown a steady increase lately. 


For a ‘number of years a consider- 


Jablé number of mines have been 


shipping ore to the smelter of Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Co., 
at Trail, British Columbia, and this 
has probably been the most import- 


{ant custom milling done in Canada. 


In addition, British Columbia mines 


‘|bave shipped large tonnages of ore 
-jand concentrates to the smelter of 


Smelting and Refining Co. 
at Wash. Even Beattie Gold 


Mines in eastern Canada shipped 


concentrates via the Panama Canal 
to this smelter for several years. . 


One ofthe largest custom milling 
projects east of British Columbia is 
the smelting of Sherrit Gordon con- 
centrates by Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. Another Lindsley com- 
pany which is expected to have work 
done on a custom basis is Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines. The Falcon- 
bridge refinery at Kristiansand, Nor- 
way is currently of liffle use to the 
company because of war and officials 
plan to have matte treated by Inter- 
national Nickel Co. which has ex- 
pressed its willingness. to do this 
work in the national interest. 


Noranda Expands 


Noranda Mines has been gradually 
extending its custom business in re- 
cent years and this is now quite an 
important item in the company oper- 
ations. Powell Rouyn Gold Mines has 
been shipping silicious gold ore in 
considerable quantities. The silica 
content of the ore is important to 
Noranda in itg smelting operations. 
Since the outbreak of war Noranda 
has been handling the output of 
Aldermac Copper Corp. in addition 
to that. of Normetal, Mining Corp. 
Noranda, of course, does not pay for 
the zine content in Normetal coricen- 
trates as it has not the facilities for 
recovering zinc values. Waite Amu- 
let Mines also sefids its concentrates 
to Noranda, 


Base metal mines, however, have 
not been the only properties to take 
advantage of shipping ore or con- 
centrates toa neighboring mill which 
has the capacity to treat the material. 
Central Cadillac ‘Gold Mines has 
leased the mill of Thompson Cadillac 
Mining Corp., in bankruptcy, ang is 
understood to be carrying on re 
milling operations. In Ontario, 
Broulan Porcupine Mines has been 
the outstanding example recently of 
a gold mine making use of a neigh- 
boring mill. Broulan has made suf- 
ficient money out of shipping its gold 
ore to the leased 300-ton mill of Mace 
Gold Mines to enable it to start erec- 
tion of its own 300-ton unit, 
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_ Complete Engineering, Plant and Erection 
Facilities are maintained across Canada to 
produce practically every type of steel 

structure and equipment. 
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Continued Progres 
in Alg 
HE new Helen Mine at Michipicoten, the only iron 
Ter producer in the Dominion of Canada, is now in 
operation. 
Electric termingl loading facilities have been constructed 
by the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway for the 
shipment of iron ore at Michipicoten Harbour. 
The Cline-Lake O’Brien Mine near Goudreay has taken 
its place as a substantial gold producer. 
The Algoma Steel Cotporation, last year, put into op- 


eration new tin plate and sheet mills and is now enlarging 
them to approximately double their capucity. 


A new grinding ball mill has been put into operation. 


Two new furnaces of 5,000 K.W. capacity each have been 
constructed by the Chromium Mining & Smelting Cor- 
porafion, Limited. 


Algoma is taking advantage of its natural resources and 
has made a real start in using some of its opportunities 
to contribute to the advancement and well-being of this 
District. 

The plentiful supply of cheap electrical energy provided 
by Great Lakes Bower Compdny, Limited, hes made 
possible all this development. 


To furnish this energy the company has enlarged its 
hydro-electric plant capacity fifteen times since its 
incorporation in 1916. 


Great Lakes Power 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
General Offices: 


Sault Ste. Marie : : Ontario 


AIDS THE EMPIRE 
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OX 


is Canada’s enviable position today! During the past 


of the largest gold producers in the world! That 


ten years Canada's gold production has increased from a 
value of $39,861,663 to an estimated total of more than 


180 million in 1939. 


+. 


‘ 


construction practically every day of the year. This means there 


is'a constant outlet for the up-to-date method and product. Mining 
isn’t new just once in a lifetime or once every 10 years. Mining is 


new, modernized every month. 
Bulldozing Used |Nickel Finds Use. 
In B. C. Mining {In Many Mines 


Tractors Prove Valuable 


Resist Abrasion and Cor- 


rosion in Mining Equip- 


of mountains has been carried out 
successfully using’ a 60 h.p. Diesel 
tractor equipped with a hydraulic 


This is a new high record and each 
new discovery has been the signal 
for a further step in the advance 


~ of this industry, The number of 


gold milling plants in operation 
has increased during this period 
from less than 30 to 155, which 
has stepped up the daily capacity 
of the plants from about 15,000 to 
more than 47,000 tons. During the 
first three-quarters of 1939, 19 new 
gold milling plants began pto- 
duction, 

At a time like this, when the 


. 
‘ ~ 


Empire is in need of her vast re- 
sources, Canada's actual and po- 
tential gold reserves are a bulwark 
of strength. They firmly establish 
our Country's credit and put 
Canada and Canadians in an ex- 
tremely favourable position to 
extend timely and worthwhile aid 
to the Heart of Empire. 

With this thought in mind, the 
Explosives Division of C-I-L is 


proud of the part its products are + 


playing in the development of 
this most important industry. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 


HEAD OFFICE CHD MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices Throughout Canada 
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Modern Mining Meth- 


ods Far Cry From | 
Primitive Pioneering 


By W. BRUCE MacKINNON 
Staff Writer, The Finanelal Post 
“The amount of quarts crushed 
by one mill per day is from four 
to twelve tons, the amount de- 
chiefly upon the size and 
power of the crushers. The aver- 
age cost per ton paid for 
is $6. The amount of gold 
ed from each ton depends on the 
quality of the quarts; the average 


ounces, 


equivalent value of about $18.50 
to $19.” 


Those were the conditions under 
which gold was mined in Nova Sco- 
tia in the 1860's. Average millheads 
of nearly $80 per ton, and crushing 
costs of $6 per ton. It looks like a 
big profit, but to share in the gains 
a man had to dig his own quartz 
with pick and shovel, hoist the ore 
out by means of a windlass, then 
cart it to a crusher. If he was lucky. 
he had a horse to turn his windlass 
and pull the ore to the crusher. After 
the ore had been crushed it was 
treated with mercury until most of 
the gold was absorbed, after which 
the mercury was driven off in a 
retort, leaving a residue of more or 
less pure gold. 

These methods were then con- 
sidered magnificently modern. The 
crushers were driven by steam. 
Miners had learned to sink a pit and 
then tunnel into the vein: instead of 
trying to dig out the whole vein in 
a long ditch. There were pumps to 
suck out the water that had seeped 
into the workings overnight. And 
the amalgamation process for ex- 
tracting gold from the crushed ore 
was a lot better than the old method 
of crushing it with a hammer and 
washing the quartz away from the 
geld with a pan in a nearby stream. 

The improvements that the rugged 
individualists of Nova Scotia wére 
making in their search for profits 
form a short link in the chain of 
pioneering whose oenefits are felt 
every time we cash a dividend 
cheque. The four-ounce millheads 
have given way to quarter-ounce 
millheads and even lower; the $6 
crushing costs are replaced by mill- 
ing and refining costs of sometimes 
less than $1; and the economy drive 
is still in full swing. 

While Nova Scotia gold mining 
was not the first serious gold produc- 
tion in Canada—it began in 1860, a 
year after the rush to the placer beds 
of British, Columbia—it was the first 
time the Canadian gold hunter had 
faced the problems of underground 
development. As such, -the ‘small 
mines of the bluenose province may 
be regarded as the true ancestors of 
Canada's present gold industry. 

The pedigree is by no means pure. 


The lusty infants of the 1930’s owe} 


their existence also to the invention 
of dynamite by Nobel in 1863, to 
rock drills, also invented in the 
1860's, to hydro-electric and Diesel 
power which originated in the 1890's 
and after, and to an endless list of 
less spectacular but equally import- 
ant improvements in mining and 
milling methods. Even with-such a 
strong family background it is 
doubtful if the offspring would have 
survived if the United States had not 
rushed an incubator in the form of 
$35 gold. 

But the infants have survived, and 


This huge Jaw crusher was made by Dominion Enginéering Works, Ltd., Montreal, for 


en 


—Picture by Dominion Foundries & Steel Ltd. 


randa’s sub- 


sidiary, Pamour Porcupine Mines Ltd., last year. It uses latest type of construction and special mild steel 
castings and manganese crusher jaws. ‘ 


are doing so well that it almost looks 
as if some of them did not need the 
incubator at all. 

That the new “thirty-five dollar” 
mines should handle lower grade 
ore than the “twenty dollar” mines 
was to be expected, But it was not 
to be expected some of the new 
mines operating on generally poorer 
ore would carry on operations so 
gconomically that they could pro- 
duce an ounce of gold cheaper than 
some of the best of the old mines. 
The following table, showing recent 
operating ratios for six of the low 
cost in each category, reveals 
efficiency of the young producers. 


ducing history. If McIntyre had 
continued its former grade of ore, 
current production would be ap- 
proximately $6.30 higher per ton. 


Costs Down 45% 


But lower grade at the older mines 
is only part of the story. A glance 
at the “operating cost per ton” col-. 
umn shows that four out of the six 
young mines have operating costs 
below $3 per ton, while four out of 
the six older companies show costs 
of over $5 per ton. The average for 
the first group is $2.97 per ton,,for 
the second, $5.37, indicating a lower- 


Operating Recovery Operating 
cost per ton perton cost per ounce 
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East Malartic 
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Sigma 
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The average operating cost per 
|ounce of the younger companies is 
| $17.43; for the older mines it is $16.27, 
| a difference of only $1.12 per ounce. 
| What is the explanation? 


In part the answer is that the older 
companies have been treating lower 
grade ore, mining sections of their 
properties which were formerly not 
regarded as commercial. This is to 
be seen in the case of McIntyre, for 
example, where the ore treated in 
the latest fiscal year was only 63 
cents per ton higher than the aver- 
age for the company’s entire pro- 


THE GENERAL ENGINEERING COMP 
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CONSTRUCTION 


OPERATION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ae 


100 Adelaide St. West 


WA, 3469 Toronto 


7 Make Most of Your Day With 
Better Office Equipment 


A Complete Line of 


DESKS, CHAIRS, FILES, SAFES; LOCKERS 
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Branches from Coast to Coast 


These oil storage tanks have a capacity 
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ing of costs by $2.40-per ton or about 


45%. j 

On the face of it, this looks to the 
layman like doddering inefficiency 
on the part of the old-timers. No 
such thing! Lamaque and Sigma, 
which take second and third place 
in low costs per ounce, are subsidi- 
aries of Teck Hughes and Dome; 
Pamour Porcupine was brought into 
production by Noranda; Beattie and 
Canadian Malartic are products of 
Ventures, Ltd. These younger mines 
simply show what the older pro- 
ducers could do if their engineers 
were to start from scratch today. 
For the most part, they owe their 
success to the skill and ingenuity 
gained in older operations and to the 
generous application of capital 
which has in many cases been de- 
rived from the older mines. In the 


same way, the Porcupine and Kirk- 
land Lake camps owe part of their 
uccess to the Cobalt boom, 

The distinctive feature about the 
newer mines is that they are for the 
most part the result of what might 
be called “total” mining, as con- 
trasted with the piecemeal develop- 
ment of the older camps. The old 
way to build a mine was from the 
ground up. A prospector or two 
would struggle along on high-grade 
pickings until they could find the 
money for a 50- or 100-ton mill. 
There would> follow a period in 
which the profits from the mill 
would look after the cost of chasing 
ore underground, and if the ore was} 
to be found, the mill would expand 
and the mine become a senior pro- 
ducer. This path of development 
was inevitable in a period when 
capital’ was scarce and scared. 

But it had one outstanding dis- 
advantage, As the mill was enlarged, 
a lower grade of ore would be treat- 
ed, and this in turn demanded ag 
change over to new mining methods. 
It often happened that with a larger 
mill the company had to reopen old 
stopes to take lower grade ore that 
had been left in the walls. Reopen- 
ing the stopes cost money and the 
ore mined in this way had a lower 
grade than if the whole ore body 
had been mined at once, It is evi- 
dent that if a mine can at once be 
brought into production at or near 
its ultimate rate of milling, consider- 
ably greater profit can be gained. 

The new mines have for the most 
part avoided, the slow and unprofit- 
able growth stages, The modern sys- 
tem is to explore a likely looking 
property thoroughly from surface 
by means of diamond drilling, until 
an accurate picture of the ore body 
has been disclosed. Then under- 
ground work is done to prove the re- 
sults of diamond drilling. If all goes 
well, the full horizontal extent of 
minable ore will be outlined before 


Geophysical Prospecting 
Now More Scientific 


Growth of geophysical prospecting 
is believed to be a result of improved 
methods now in use. While geophys- 
ics is not classed as an exact science 
better results continue to be obtain- 
ed by this method which works on 
electrical magnetic qualities of 
minerals. 

Experiments carried out in the 
laboratory indicated exact results 
could be obtained in field work, but 
this hasn't worked out in practice. 
In nature, physical properties of 
minerals and rock samples are of 


of two 


million Imperial gallons each. The tanks are 102 feet 
in diameter and 40 feet in height. Designed, 
fabricated and erected by the Toronto Iron Works, 


Limited, for the or Steel Corporation, Limited, 


Sault Ste. Marie, 
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considerably less importance than 
those of rock formations or bodies in 
place, Accordingly, accuracy of in- 
dividual property examinations is 
less important than a large number 
of approximations which give good 
average values for rock ~masses as 
they occur. 
_ Steep Rock Case 

In spite of drawbacks, however, 
geophysics hag scored some notable 
Successes, One of the most important 
has been outlining iron ore bodies at 
Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, after the 
initial discovery had been made. 

Hans Lundberg, who has probably 
been more active in this type of pros- 
pecting than anyone in Canada, 
states that he has records of discov- 
ery of 78 ore bodies from geophysical 
work, < 

Recently scope of geophysics has 
been extended to cover investigation 
of whole regions. This can be done 
despite heavy vegetation, glacial and 
alluvial deposits which mask the 
bedrock surfdce completely. 

Spectroscope Used 

The new geophysical methods are, 
strictly speaking, geochemical, but 
are certainly part of the geophysical 
science. By spectroscopic methods, 
not only qualitative but quantitative 
data can be obtained on various ele- 
ments in rock and soil. 

It is now possible to take samples 
of plant material from living or dead 
plants and to determine constituents 
of the ground from a spectroscopic 
analysis’ Experience has shown that 
it is best to take samples from rooted 
or iiving trees or plants but it is also 
possible to use samples from the 
humus layer. Samples to be analyzed 
ate taken from similar plants and 
trom the same part of the plant. 

A great number of tests of this new 
method show fhat it is applicable 


where thin overburden covers the 


bedrock formation, according to Mr. 
Lundberg who is an authority on the 
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adian Malartic shows an investment 
of $961,212. . 

For the most part, little of this 
money has come directly from the 
public. While shares of the com- 
panies Were in some cases offered 
to investors some time before the 
companies reached production, the 
big money that turned the trick was 
largely supplied by mining and in- 
vestment companies already well 
established. The changed methods of 
financing are equally important with 
the new mining technique, From the 
investor’s point of view they are 
more important. 

The tendency today is for the mine 

to reach an advanced stage of de- 
velopment before the public is in- 
vited to participate. This has not 
yet become the rule, and in many 
cases the risky early stages of de- 
velopment are still hurdled with the 
aid of public funds, but it must be 
remembered that formerly public 
investment catried the entire 
burdén. 
. If this trend is carried to its logical 
conclusion, public speculation in 
mining shares will be replaced by 
public buying for investment. The 
gamble will remain in gold mining, 
but to a greater extent the gambling 
will be done by those with training 
and resources and the power to back 
their choice to the limit. 

Of course speculative profits will 
be reduced under such a system, but 
so will the losses. 
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X 7 ESTINGHOUSE electrical equipment 


'Y for mines offers you the utmost in value 
for your dollar. It is built to render long and 
satisfactory service under every exacting’ con- 
dition imposed by the mining industry. 


x Proof is furnished by the actual service records 
. of Westinghouse equipment already installed in 
. hundred of mines across Canada. 


Se Art t 
_ At your disposal are the unexcelled facilities 
of a coast-to-coast chain of service and repair 


shops. 


Westinghouse Electrical Equipment for 
the Mines includes the New Protected 
Type Motors, Nofuz Motor Control, 
Hoisting Equipment, Switching, Trans- 
formers, Instruments and Meters, Arc 


Welding Equipment. 


Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO 


Sales, Engineering Offices and 
Service Shops in Principal 


Cities. 
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Nova Scotia Light © 
Buys More Power 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Nova Scotia Light 
and Power Co.’s purchases of elec- 
trical energy from the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission for the year 
ended November 30, 1939, totalled 
27,776,000 kw.h., for which the com- 
pany paid $272,015. This compares 
with deliveries of 27,690,000 at a cost 
of $268,292 the year before. 
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SECOND INTER-STATE 
From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Second Inter-State 
Royalty Corp. advises that as at 


March 31, 1940, company’s invest-| © 


ments in oil royalties had a book 
value of $210,848. Gross revenue 
from royalty income since acquisi- 
tion amounted to $59,454 up to Feb. 
29, 1940, and the reserve for deple- 
tion totalled $16,350. During the 
month of February last the corpora- 
tion had a gross royalty income of 


Brandram Paint ~ 
Business Active 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Brandram-Hender- 
son Ltd. experienced a greatly in- 
creased volume of business during 
the first quarter of the current year, 
according to statement made 
at the annual meeting by Norman 


- 


Holland, president and managing - 


director. Outlook for the year, he 
said, was very satisfactory. 


Crane products are used in practically 
every engineering industrial enterprise. 


In the power plant and piping equipment 
field, Crane offers the most compre- 
hensive selection of valves and fittings on 
the market today and maintains the 
largest’ pipe fabricating plant in the 


Dominion. 


In plumbing and heating, Crane manu- 
factures a complete line of sanitary ware, 
a wide range of boilers for domestic and 
commercial use, soil pipe and fittings, 
and afull line of cast iron radiators. 


With four plants in Montreal, St. Johns 
and Port Hope and with distribution 
through 18 brayches and more than 45 


wholesalers, Crane Limited 


is well 


equipped to serve Canadian industry. 


CRANE LIMITED 


1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
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Northern Aviation Keey 
Regular AirLines and New Plane Typesf- ae 
Give Modern Service in Canada’s North 


Aviation in Canada’s northland is 
very different today than 10 years 
ago. 

Just as modernization has been a 
key factor in mining efficiency, so 
new methods and equipment have 
brought a new importance and relia- 
bility to mining air transportation. 
Canadian airmen were first to con- 
ceive the value of the airplane for 
prospecting, to “crack open” the 
north, and once more it has been 
Canadian airmen: who have estab- 
lished a new standard of air service 
for mining areas. 

Evolution has come in northern 
aerial navigation as mining has 
grown up and Canada’s northern 
mining limits have been rolled back 
in Ontario, Quebec and the North 
West Territories. Formation of aerial 
prospecting companies such as Pros- 
pectors Airways, N. A. M. E., and 
Dominion Explorers, is now a thing 
of the past. Airplanes can be char- 
tered at outlying points much more 
cheaply by prospecting companies 
than the same companies could oper- 
ate planes themselves, for prospecting 
is an intermittent business. Prospec- 
tors Airways recently sold the last of 
its planes for this reason. Many other 
companies have also taken the same | 


step. 
Air Line Efficiency 

Experience shows the organized 
air line gives advantages over the 
private plane in important mining 
areas. Air line companies have their 
own bases, their own mechanics, and 
have complete equipment for keep- 
ing planes in repair. Specializing 
in certain areas, air line planes can 


get around much easier than the 
individual flier not familiar with the 
terrain. 

Obsolescence comes quickly in air- 
plancs and constant -utilization is 
important. Air lines running fixed 
schedules keep their planes in the 
air. 


New Plane Types 

Requirements of flying in northern 
Canada have had an important effect 
on types of airplanes produced. 

Canadian operators require planes 
which carry a large pay load and 
possess a large cubical content for 
cabin space. As traffic has become 
heavier, this need has iricreased. To 
meet this demand, Canadian plane 
manufacturers have developed num- 
erous new distinctly Canadian types 


of’planes. Outstanding among these | _ 


are the Noorduyn Norseman and 
Fairchild 82. The Norseman, a 10- 
place ship, can carry a pay load of 
1,220 Ib. as a seaplane, 1,687 Ib. as a 
land plane or 1,435 Ib. on skis. Flying 


range is 550 to 600 miles. Cruising | & 


ed 


Aircraft bring wilderness lakes within a few 


prospector and minemaker. Canadian “bush ! 
{ the most colorful and important chapters in 


: a importa islery of com 


speed is 135 miles an hour on floats | speeds. ; 


and 150 m.p.h. on wheels, , 


Fairchild Freighter 

The Fairchild 82 is a 12-place 
freighter with a cabin capacity of 200 
cubic feet. Pay load is 1,260 lb. as a 
seaplane and 1,762 lb. as a land or ski 
plane. Cruising speed is 138 miles 
on floats and 141 miles on wheels. 
These planes are up to date in every 
respect and have every improvement 
in design. Controllable pitch or 
constant speed propellers are avail- 
able to improve take-off and per- 
formance. Flaps provide steeper 


| 


Fleet Aircraft has put out the Fleet 
Freighter with a capacity of 2,020 Ib. 
as a seaplane and 2,525 Ib. as a land 
or ski plane. Cruising speed is 130 
miles an hour-on floats, 132 miles 
otherwise. 


Other big ships in operation are 
the giant Bellanca Aircruiser, “Silver 
Radium Express” and the Junkers 
“Flying Boxcar” with a 2% ton capac- 
ity. Some mines depend almost 
entirely on the airplane for transpor- 
tation a large part of the year. 

Growth of the north has resulted 


The barge is not a new form of transport, but especially in the North West Territories it still plays an 
important réle in economical mine transport. Here is a big load of supplies at Goldfields. 
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FURNACE 


LANT A 


“INTEGRAL” 


BOILER 


SAVES ANNUALLY 
$5,000 IN COAL COST 


$1,000 MAINTENANCE 


The B.& W “Integral Furnace Boiler 
replaced 2 stoker-fired, box-headed 
boilers. It was installed without building 
changes, thus saving another $3,000. 
This is a typical instance of what boiler 


plant modernization 
economies may be 


is doing. Similar 
possible in your 


plant. A survey of conditions will tell 
you and we would be glad to show you, 
without obligation, how these economy 
facts may be discovered. Write us, now. 
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liding angles and slower landing, in’ growth of a large network of air- 


lines using a regular daily round trip 
schedule with two-way radio. So 
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over a waterfall at the outlet of the 
lake. j 
Flying Is Safer 

The story of Bill Jewett is just 
one of dozens that could be men- 


much has northern traffic grown that tioned. - It is a story, however, that 


air lines have in many cases provided 
high speed passenger planes in 
addition to freight planes. 

The  five-place single-engined 
Beechcraft has become, popular for 
passenger service and has a speed 
of 202 miles an hour as a land plane 
with the undercarriage retracted. 
The twin-engined, Barkley-Grow, 
manufactured by Canadian’Car and 
Foundry Co., is one of the newer 
passenger.types now in use. As a 
seaplane, it has a maximum cruising 
speed of 175 miles an hour and as a 
land plane, 190 miles. In addition to 
pilot and-co-pilot, the Barkley-Grow 
carries six passengers and 295 lb. of 
baggage. 


Aerial Mapping 

Aircraft have not. just. been used 
for freight and passenger transporta- 
tion in the north. A tremendous 
amount of mapping has been carried 
out ,by the Dominion Government 
with the use of the airplane. In a 
country which is often as much 
50%. muskeg and small lakes, the 
advantages over the canoe in carry- 
ing out accurate work are obvious. 
Pioneer work has been done in many 
areas.and when a new mining field 
is discovered, mapping can be carried 
out quickly and accurately by aerial 
photography. This work is continu- 
ing year by year. 

Development of better types or 


Evolve Technique 


For Safe Blasting 


Three Conditions Found 
to Result in Premature 
Blasting 


Premature firing of electric blasts 
in mining operations has in the past 
caused many serious accidents and 
a technique has now been worked 
out by which these may be avoided. 

The blasts have been found to 6c- 
cur for three reasons: Premature ap- 
plication of firing current; entry of 
stray current into the firing system; 
and strokes of lightning. 

Premature application of electric 
current is, of course, due to careless- 
ness or poor organization. Approved 
practice demands that only after all 
men have retreated to a safe place 
should the lead wires be connecied 
up. If a power line or portable gen- 
erator is used, firing is to be done 
from a saféty switch which is to be 
kept locked with the key in respon- 
sible hands. 

Stray current is stated to be more 
common than might be suspected. 
Nearby electrical equipment in use 
near the scene of blasting may cause 
premature blasting. Blasts have been 
known to occur because of a broken 
power line contacting the ground in 
the vicinity. Sulphide ore bodies 
have sometimes been noticed | to 
carry currefts sufficient to cause 
premature blasting of a charge. Wir- 
ing methods have been worked out 


now, however, to do away with |, 


charges of this type. 

The third cause of premature blast- 
most 
easily avoidable. Blasting operations 


Hican be entirely suspended for the 
duration of a storm. 


||Dosco Operates 
At High Level 


BABCOCK-WILCOX & GOLDIE-M 


GALT 


LIMITED 


Branch Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Arthur ‘Cross Expects 
Demand to Hold Under 
Present Conditions: 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 


Cross, 
holders at their annual meeting. He 
further said that demand for the 


is becoming less common with im- 
proved equipment and better facili- 
ties. Transition periods from floats 
to skis and vice-versa are times when 
hazards may come if the pilot wants 
to get in “a last load.” 

There are cases when floats were 
used for skis when fliers found land- 
ing places unexpectedly frozen over. 
With a better system of weather in- 
formation now available: and ‘two- 
way radio, however, flying is much 
safer and many risks are on 


Numerous Air Lines 


About a dozen air firms now do 
the bulk of organized flying into the 
north mining country across Canada. 
Canada Airways.has a service ex- 
tending from coast to coast. In the 
far northwest, Yukon-Southern uses 
Barkley-Grow, liners .on .its route. 
Servicing the Mackenzie River Basin 
and the North West Territories gen- 
erally is Mackenzie Air Service with 
10 aircraft. In Manitoba and western 


"= Ontario are five air firms including 


Wings and Starratt Airways. In east- 
ern Canada there are a considerable | 
number of firms including Dominion, 
Skyways, Quebec Airways and Aus-| 
tin Airways. Many small. feeder 
lines also link in with. the larger lines 
now operating, using smaller planes. 

The remarkable part of the air lines : 
in Canada’s north is‘their building | 
without: government subsidy. In 
most countries of the world, govern- 
ment subsidy has played a large part 
in building up organized air lines. 
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Modernizing Canada’s Industries 


T NO time in history has there been a 
greater. need in Canada for co- 
ordinated effort and efficient produc- 

tion. All the available resources \of the 
Dominion are being drawn upon and our 
vast mineral wealth is destined to become 


an increasingly 
important factor 
during the period 
that lies ahead. 

Efficient produc- 
tion naturally 
means modern 
equipment; ‘and 


TORONTO ...WELLANC 


s+. 


plicable to mining as to any other Canadian 
industry. 

It is a matter of pride to us that DODGE 
Equipment has shown the. way to more 
efficient production and lower operating 
costs in many of the country's foremost 
mines. If you are 
confronted with 
any operating 
problem, consult: 
Dodge Engineers. 
Their knowledge 
and experience 
will be of practical 
helptoyou. | 
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Designers and Manufacturers of | 
CONVEYING AND ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 
MODERN POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COAL AND ORE HANDLING BRIDGES 
WELDED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT 
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Northern Canada For-¥ _ 
tunate in Abundance} 


of Cheap Power 
For a thousand years, the al- 


chemists, the “scientific experts” of : 


their day, tried to convert lead into 
gold. They failed. 

The alchemists of the modern age 
can do better than that. They turn 
wafer and rock into gold. Midas 
found he couldn't eat gold. In the 
same way the hasd facts of econ- 
omics rule that the greatest batch 
of gold ore in the world is of no value 
unless it can be mined ata profit. . 

The technical skill and foresight 
of the Canadian electric power com- 
panies has been a key factor in the 
Dominion’s mineral development. 
Without low-cost electric power, 
many of today’s profitable mines 
would be nothing but a spot on the 
map of a northern wilderness; the 
graveyard of somebody's dreams and 


savings. 


Canada Is Fortunate 

Canada is fortunate in the fact that 
her mines and her great power re- 
sources are both in the same general 

of the country." Though enorm- 
ous quantities of power aré being 
produced, there is still so much fall- 
ing water along Canada’s northern 
frontier that it remains almost liter- 
ally true to term the nation’s water 
power resources “limitless.” 

It was low cost electric power that 
made the electrolytic process for the 
treatment of lead and zinc at Con- 
solidated Smelters’ plant in Trail, 
British Columbia one of: the great 
metallurgical developments of Cana- 
dian mining history; avhich made 
Sullivan the world’s greatest lead- 
zinc-silver mine in the world. The 
low-grade ores of Howey could not 
have been mined without low cost 
power; neither could the Young 
Davidson with itg giant electric 
shovel scooping out ore have pro- 
duced profits for Hollinger. 


The Main New Project 

Major mining power project of 
1940, so far artnounted, is the 4,000 
horsepower plant /being built by 
Consolidated’ Mining and Smelting 
in far northwest Yellowknife, at the 
north end of Favourable Lake. When 
completed, this plant will supply the 
three Smelters’ properties, Con, Ry- 
con and Ptarmigan. If necessary, 
present plans will permit increasing 
power output to 9,800 horsepower. 

Though ‘very important for the 
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More rubber is used in mining and milling operations every year. For some jobs rubber lasts longer than steel. “Automatic ore conveyors are 
becoming increasingly common for many phases of ore transport. Rubber experts are increasing its uses in éverything from spats to protect 
miners’ ankles to giant power transmission belts as shown here. 


most hydro power companies are 
still busy getting back the money on 
their original investment. But they 
have this advantage. Individual 
mines, sometime, become exhausted. 
But hydro: facilities continue, en- 
couraging the development of new 
mines to take the place of the old. 
Nothing of ‘the. power company’s 
opinion about the length of a mine's 
life is revealed in* power contracts. 
The. Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, the largest single sup-. 


plier of mining power in the Domin-|:in the H_EP.C. system has inyol 


almost entirely on new mineral de- 
velopment and at the present time it 
appears that this year will bring in 
fewer new producers than in recent 
years. It is understood, however, 
that the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power System will not be able to 
go on increasing its power deliveries 
in the mining aréas very much 
longer without installing new gen- 
erating stations of substantial capa- 
city. . ‘ 3 

“ New construction so far iny 


. 
¥ 


was accounted for by extensions to} 
existing power stations in Ontario, 
Quebeg and Saskatchewan, 


Increased Capacity ; 
In British Columbia, West Koote- 
nay Power and Light Co. subsidiary 
of Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing completed removal of materials 
from the bed and sides of Kootenay 
River at the Gorham Narrows, near 
Nelson, B.C, ‘This work was done in 
compliance with an order of the In- 
térnational Joint Commission per- 
mitting storage of water in Koote- 


reached a new high peak. The flow 
of the, Churchill River was “niore 
normal” during the year according 
to Hudson Bay’s annual report, “al- 
though still below average for the 
past 12 years. Precipitation through- 
out drainage area of the river above 
Island’ Falls was, however, slightly 
abové normal. 

Churchill River Power Co. Ltd. is 
the name of the subsidiary which 
handlés the power business for Hud- 
son Bay. It, too, has a subsidiary, 
Northern Manitoba Power Co. which 
retails power to the town of Flin 
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bi to 
go ahead over a wide and potentially 
important section of northwestern 


The Berens River plant is of 
special interest since much of the 
equipment was taken in by airplane 
A caterpillar tractor, muck cars and 
other construction equipment were 
flown in during the summer of 1938 
and by freeze-up, the dam had been 
practically completed. 


Quebec Will Help 

Other power developments in 
northwestern Ontario which may be 
of importance to mine development 
now or in the future included a 
1,500: horsepower plant at Black 
River Falls two miles northeast of 
Heron Falls on Lake Superior for 
thé Ontario Paper Co. and a 1,400 
h.p. plant for the Dryden Paper Co. 
at McKenzie Falls on Eagle River. 

Another’ power developmertt of 
importance to Canadian mining is 
that riow under way on the upper 
Ottawa River being undertaken by 
the Quebec National Electricity 
Syndicate. This is the power site 
long Held by Noranda Mines Ltd. 
which they have turned over to the 
syndicate. 

Canada Northern Power Corp. 
which is a large supplier of mining 
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Centrifugal, Power and Steam 
Driven ps. 


roam S anes rain 
and Tempera- 
ony Heaelaaise. 


Feed Water Heaters, Storage 


power in northern Quebec and’ On- 


-tario, through the Cadillac, Malartic, 


Kirkland Lake, Timmins mining belt 
got several new customers during 
1089 including Sertore Gold in the 
Pascalis area, West Malartic, Siscoe 


Gold, Senator-Rouyn and Mic-Mac. 
During the year, the company tid} 

no major construction Waork-but Built + 

several short distribution pte 


look after-its new contracts... j- 


Heaters and Heat Exchangers. 
Air Filters; Multi-Panel, Vise. 
cous Unit and Almet Typety 
Dust Collectors. 
Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
Duntoniiea. Stair Treads. 

on. 


ment was enlarged to look after de- 
mand ‘in the towns of Timmins and 
South Porcupine. 

The compahy has considerably 
greater power contracted for 
than its own generating plants de- 
liver and last year purchased $1.1 


on of electric power mally 


el 


Smelters’ jects in that. part .of " 
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Encourage Others 
With such a phenom growth 
in Canadian mining in ye 
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The Annual Report of the Department of Minesis How available \ 
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Mines, Parliament Buildings, Vic 


toria, B.C. 


This is an extremely compe penliys Eines and deals exhaus- 


tively with the Mining Industry 
It is published in seven. sections, 
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the Whole. 
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of $3,000 to $5,000 per mile are con- 
sidered not too severe, which is sev- 
eral times the cost in southern On- 
tario, for instance. In northwestern 
Ontario, power men have to cut their 
own road through the bush. On the 
line from Ear Falls to Pickle Lake, 


materially increase the, flood capa- 
city and generally improve the 
power situation on the Kootenay. 

To make further use of the storag 
waters, West.Kootenay extended its 
hydro-electric station at Upper Bon- 
nington, which involves installation 
of two new turbines of 25,000 h.p. 
capacity each, work which, it is ex- 
pected, will be completed early this 
spring. 
Permits More Output 

Since West Kootenay not only sup- 


.| plies several. towns: and: rural dis- 


Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting put in a 3,300 horsepower 
plant at Wellington Lake in northern 
Saskatchewan to serve its hopeful- 
looking Box property. For the 
Berens River mines, far north on the 
Ontario-Manitoba boundary, a 2,000 
horsepower hydro-electric plant was 
installed. 


97,040 horse- 


cess developed by 


tricts of southern British Columbia 
but is ‘the source of power for Con- 
solidated Smelters, the increase is 
significant. , 

War demands might call for an in- 
crease in production at Smelters. 
Furthermore commercial production 
of magnesium. under the new pro- 
elters’ tech- 
nical staff will, probably, demand 
very large quantities of power. 
Hence, the increase in available 
power may be timely. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
added a fifth unit. to its hydro plant 
at Island Falls in northern Saskat- 
chewan, The new unit added 19,000 
additional horsepower. The original 
units were enlarged and the entire 
plant now has a capacity of 87,500 
horsepower. 

The power generated during 1939 


: 


man-power alone could not’ 
achieve the production pace 


today’s emergencies demand, 
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Mechanization Elimin- 
ates Drudgery and 
Makes Low Grade Ore 
Profitable 


Engineering science has made,an 
important contribution to Canadian 
mining in recent years—a :contribu- 
tion which has meant an increasing 
flow of mineral wealth to this coun- 
try and increased profits for mine 
shareholders. 

No fanfare of trumpets has herald- 
ed the latest achievements of. the 
mining engineer around the four 
corners of the earth because no great 
individual discovery has drawn at- 
tention to these achievements. 

But although no discoveries com- 
parable to. cyanide in recovery of 
gold and selective flotation for re- 
covery of base’ metals have been 
made, great advances have and con- 
tinue to be made along two definite 
lines—cutting of costs by improved 
methods of mining and handling ore, 
and gradual refinement of recovery | 


processes. 


Changed Mining Methods 

Many operations connected with 
mining have seen general improve- 
ment of technique in recent years. 
For instance, use of long 75-ft..dia- 
mond-drill holes in mining opera- 
tions, developed at Noranda Mines, 
has now been extended so several 
other mines in Canada «including 
Sherritt Gordon and Amtfield. Long 
diamond drill holes give bigger 
breaks and lower costs. 

Several mines have.changed over 
their stoping methods and others 
have modified them to meet special 
conditions. Better stoping methods 
have meant either a better grade 
of ore or lower costs, both equally 
desirable to the mining operator, At 


The gold and base metal mines of Canada pay out sbout’$100 millions a year for » big variety of supplies. 
products. Photo 


Nearly all of this business is done with Canadian firms for Canadian 
surface plant of the Porcupine producer, Coniaurum. 


has also caused a need for more at-{ to obtain values left behind in pre- 


tention to oils. Remoteness of some 
properties has forced simplification 
of the number of oils needed, em- 
phasizing the importance of secur- 
ing the services of an engineer fam- 
iliar with the subject. 

Even on the problem of tailings, 
the engineer has found fruitful re- 
wards for research. At Noranda 
Mines, a method has been found by 
which retreated tailings can be used 
for backfill underground. In other 
words, what was formerly a liability 
has become an asset, 


| A considerable number of proper- 


Lake Shore, new stoping methods’ ties can be mentioned where retreat- 


were introduced.for a third reason: 
to minimize danger of rock bursts. 


Indeed a whole new~mining tech-| 


| Mining is a Safe Adventure 


nique has been worked out at Lake 
Shore so danger to human life will 
be decreased. Lake Shore's experi- 
ence will no doubt be valuable to 
any other Canadian mines which 
might experience similar troubles. 

In reducing crushing costs, larger 
crushers and fewer crushing stages 
have been worked out. It is now 
common practice to install oversize 
primary crushing equipment when a 
new mine is brought into production. 
This recognizes that crushing equip- 
ment can be a “bottleneck” if future 
expansion of milling capacity should 
be desired. It is also recognition of 
the economy of using large crushing 
units. 

Throughout the entire mill, it is 
now the practice to make future ex- 
pansion as easy as possible. 

Just as mechanization has become 
increasingly important in military 
operations, so mechanization has be- 
come increasingly important in 
mining. Mucking -of ore under- 
ground is now commonly done with 
a mechanical mucker, a tiny “sfeam 
shovel” driven by compressed air. 
In the mill, a very small number of 
men are required to keep things 
going—just a small fraction of the 
number of men required for mining 
operations. Operation of a mill is 


ment of tailings is being carried out 


Paper hanging is a more danger- 
|ous occupation than mining, statis- 
|tics compiled by the Workmen's 
Compensation Board of Ontario 
show. This provides effective proof 
that mining is not the hazard- 
| fraught work it has been made out 
at times. 


To the man In the street, mining 
| suggests adventure—adventure often 
associated with untertainties spell- 
|ing danger. Indeed, to listen to the 
| sound of water underground, accom. 
panied by the thudding of drills, is 
to experience a real thrill, but it is a 
thrill of the danger-free roller- 
coaster type. For an abundance of 
statistics prove the miner is running 
no greater risk than workers in most 
other. occupations, 

Mine accidents receive more pub- 
licity than other types of accidents, 
perhaps leading to the belief that 
mining is dangerous. If a paper 
hanger falls from a ladder it'is less 
likely to be reported than an acci- 





now so automatic that men are} 


chiefly employed only to see that no 
interruption of operations takes 
‘ place and to change solutions when- 
ever nécessary. Even photo-electric 
cells are used at several properties 
to prevent overloading of feed bins 
and for control of grinding mills. In 
ball mills, artificial “ears” are used 
to tell when the ore is ground suffi- 
ciently. Sound varies according to 
the stage reached in the grinding 
ore, hence the value of “ears”. 
Lubricating oils have become of 
major importance in more efficient 
operation. From crushers to filters, 
special oils have been developed by 
manufacturers to meet exacting re- 
quirements. Some of the larger 
mines now have a lubrication engi- 
neer. Oil companies are also willing 
to make a special survey of a plant 
that is not large enough to warrant 
retaining a “lubrication” engineer. 
Use of higher speed and heavy- 
duty equipment throughout the 
crushing and milling plants of mines 
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vious ore treatment. 

Probably no better instance could 
be given for the effectiveness of re- 
search in improving recovery. Ex- 
twaction in these cases has been im- 
proved so much that it now yields 
a profit to go after what was former- 
ly left behind. 

Not one mine but many could be 
mentioned where percentage extrac- 
‘tion of the metal mined has been in- 
creased slightly year by year until 
improvement in extraction has be- 
come really important. Of course, 
this improvement cannot continue 
forever. Extraction at many times 
is up to 97% to 98%. The greatest 


dent at a mine with thousands of 
shareholders, 

A few facts concerning mining 
pointed out to The Financial Post by 
Ralph H. Cleland of the Ontario Min- 
ing Association reveal the situation 
with startling clarity. 

Based on the number of men em- 
ployed in Ontario, the number of 
compensatable accidents is less than 
in thése industrial groups—heavy 
machinery, cartage, government con~- 
struction, fisheries, lumbering, mu- 
nicipal coristruction and roads, 

Approximately 40% of accidents 
occur at mines where men expect to 
average only one lost-time accident 
in 30 years of continuous employ- 
ment. In fact workmen are more 
likely to have a disabling accident 
off the job than on. 

So safe are some of Ontario mines 
that group insurance can be obtained 
at lower rates than can be obtained 
for chain stores. Last year one On- 
tario mine producing 1,500 tons a day 


Striking success has crowned efforts of mining operators to reduce 


necessitating a layoff of one week or more. 


| accidents. Progress in Ontario, shown above, covers ‘all accidents ' 


“ELECTRIC MINE HOISTS 


E. LONG LIMITED 
Engineering Works 


shows part of the‘ 


chance for further improvement ap- 
pears to be in base metal ores where 
extraction often does not run much 
over 90%. However, there are also 
several types of gold ore which pre- 
sent something of a metallurgical 
problem. ~ 

The commonest problem in con- 
nection with gold ores is arsenic. Not 
long since, presence of arsenic in ore 
just about meant that develop- 
ment of a property had to be given 
up. At least three Canadian proper- 
ties discontinued development be- 
cause of arsenic in the last five 
years. 

Beattie Gold Mines was one of the 
first to tackle the arsenic problem in 


and employing '175 men, had only 
two compensation accidents. An old 
silver producer, recently shut down, 
completed 30 years of underground 
work without the loss of a single life. 


Few Mine Fatalities 

For the past 20 years only one out 
of every 100 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Compensation Board has 
been a fatality. Over a period of 18 
years, each man in the industry lost 
an average of only three days a year 
on account of accidents. 

These facts prove conclusively 
that mining is not a particularly 
hazardous occupation. While the 

ples are given for Ontario, 
y are probably representative of 
all Canada. 

Silicosis has been often mentioned 
as a danger to the life of miners, but 
only one miner in 75 can be expected 
to contract the disease over a 10- 
year period. The Canadian mining 
industry is also stated to be doing 
more to combat this disease of mine 
workers than any other centre in 
the world, It has been Canadian 
research workers who have develop- 
ed the aluminum dust method of 
combating silicosis, Silicosis results 
from action of quartz dust found in 
mines on lungs of miners. 


Rock Blast Situation 

Rock blasts are another thing by 
which danger has been associated 
with mining. But in all of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario there are only three 
mines at which important rock bursts 
have occurred. At one of these, Lake 
Shore, men are now taken out to the 
shaft during blasting operations so 
that danger to human life from pos- 
sible rock bursts becomes a mini- 
mum. Blasting is done from a safe 
distance so there is no danger to 
those putting off the charges. - 

Development of the rock blast 
hazard has brought important 
changes in technique which will 
likely be found useful by any other 
mines that should ever experience 
bursts. Stoping methods have been 
adapted to new, conditions and 
greater safety has certainly resulted. 
Steel rings are put around suspected 
weak spots in drifts and have defin- 
itely proved of value. 

Rock bursts have been a relatively 
new development for Canada, but as 
far as number of accidents are con- 
cerned they have not been of great 

ce. 


Education Important 

The number of accidents occurring 
in mines has been greatly reduced 
by education of miners. Mines carry- 
ing this out have had a much better 
accident experience than others pay- 
ing less attention to this angle. 

Safety rule books are now in evi- 
dence at many mines, These are 


completed last year indicated further 
improvement in gold recovery can 
be made, Plant tests are scheduled 
for this year to duplicate results of 
laboratory tests. 


Ore Grade Important 


The problem of arsenic has been 
an important one because grade of 
ore treated is low’ and tonnage is 
large. This has meant a large ton- 
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nage of concentrates to be treated |’ 


in the roaster, Ap arsenic content in 
the ore at Little Long Lae Gold 
Mines hardly caused a ripple as the 
grade of ore to be treated was much 
higher and cost of roasting did not 
bulk large. Cost of a roaster at Little 
Long Lac amounted to only $35,000 
as against over $600,000 for the 
Beattie plant, 


MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines 
and Hard Rock Gold Mines are other 
companies to install roasters as a 
solution to arsenic. At both these 
properties, original ore bodies had 
no important content of arsenic and 
a good extraction was obtained with 
ordinary recovery methods. Dis- 


carried out by the mines to ensure 
safety of their men, inspectors check 
over equipment to see that it meas- 
ures up to requirements. These in- 
spectors or their assistants check 
over the proper guarding of pumps, 
hoists, electrical equipment, guards 
around shafts, shaft station raises, 
mill holes, ladderways and trolley 
wires, 
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every corner of 


Steel is the backbone of buildings . . . the mainstay of mines... the 
staple of railroad materials . . . the substance of bridges . . . the fun- 
damental fabric of machinery, tools, mechanical products... the pro- 
tector against wear and erosion in hundreds of products and structures. 


Tasks like these take steel to the scene of activity; whether it’s on 
frontier or farm, in city.or suburb. In Canada, wherever steel is used, 
steel from the Mills of Algoma is on the job—for Algoma products 


are fabricated, fo 
steel need. _ 
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goma comes steel—the symbol of enterprise in 


and machined into forms for practically every 


produced by Algoma cre maintained 
fabricators and warehousemen and at 
the mills of the company, Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Mines and Stock Market—Should Be C eae 


With the House of Commons scheduled . , 
information for the Canadian mining tideicy witiaae ae pennapadiag 
pefore very long. No one questions the principle of excess profits 
taxes for war purposes, but everyone familiar with the tax’ 

rushed through the special war session last September knows that, 

far as mining is concerned, its effect is and harmful 


While the Government has given its werd that the tax rate will be 


mended, both the industry and the stock market is not taking anythin 
for granted and is waiting to be shown. . 


‘orks Two Ways correct that ‘situati 
W resident J. ¥. Murdoch of Nor-/| fulfilled, the erenerce| meas rl 
anda Mines told the company annual | lished mines like Noranda and Hol- 
meeting that shareholders could as-| linger and the rest is sharply higher 
sist by bringing the bad effects of| taxation no matter how the tax 
the present tax to the attention of| Clause is re-written: 
the Government and of their local ae ee 


vember of Parliament. Unwelcome Politics 

For the present uncertainty works} Canadian business, generally 
two ways. The younger mines under- | agrees that Ppay-as-we-go is the right 
going development and normal ex-| way to finance this war, and it is 
pansion are liable to a very heavy/ prepared # pay a lot more taxes to 
and thoroughly inequitable tax. But| win the war, but not to pay for poli- 
though the Government promise to/| tical door-knob shining. This point 


his MONEY’S WORTH! 


G.LA. has in the more than 50 
years of its existence, built its 
business on the principle of re- 
sponsibility to the building trades 
of Canada . . . on the self- 
imposed obligation to manufac- 
ture only the “highest quality 
products which give the buyer 
true worth for his money. 


In good times and bad... G.LA, 
has adhered without compromise 
to, the ideal that quality; and ° 
quality alone, is the true standard _. 
of value. For this reason many 
thousands of builders are proud .. 


to say to their clients: “I: 


ry 
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ELECTED DIRECTOR 


Aubrey Davis, of Newmarket, who 
has been elected a director of Can- 
adian Oil Co. Ltd. 


was emphasized by President Mur- 
doch. Also, that taxation has unique 
effects in its application to mining 
where higher costs inevitably 
mean less rock makes ore, therefore, 
shorten mine life and postpone or 
prevent further mine development. 

Ottawa can do an important serv- 
ice to this vital industry by making 
up its mind, re-writing the excess 
profits tax and announcing the new 
clause forthwith. 

. * * 
Wins First Round 

Application of the Northern On- 
tario Power Co., subsidiary of Can- 
ada Northern Power Corp., for .an 
injunction to restrain Lake Shore 
Mines from taking power from the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission rather than from the com- 
pany, has been refused by the 
Courts. 

The action to prevent the change- 
over will take place in about three 
months, 

In the argument supporting the 
company’s application, W. N. Tilley, 
declared that irreparable damage 
would be done if Lake Shore were 
allowed to, take its power from the 
Commission, rather than the com- 
pany, before the matter can be 
brought to trial. 

oo . * 


Calculate Loss 


Arthur G. Slaght, on behalf of) 


Lake Shore, took issue with the 
statement. Ontario Hydro, he said, 
supplied. Northern Ontario Power 
Co. with 50,000 h.p. per year and of 
this, Northern Ontario Power sup- 
plies Lake Shore with 12,500 h.p. The 
company paid Hydro $22.50 a horse- 
power and received from the Mines 
$32, a difference of $9.50. The total 
Was $114,000 and the damage” Cdild 
be calculated easily if Lake Shore 
switched its power contract... 


It was contended by. the 


Mr. Tifley, was for the lifetime of the 


Mines. 
7 7 


The annual meeting of Interna- 


tional Nickel brought the president, 
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some of the directors and executive 
staff to Toronto this week. Despite 
the wide ramifications of the com- 
pany, it seems to be meeting most 
of its wartime problems success- 
fully. 

President Robert C. Stanley said 
nething very enlightening about the 
present situation of the company’s 
mine in the Petsamo region of Fin- 
land. “The future of this property,” 
he said, “fs problematical.” Since 
development started in 1934, Nickel 
has spent $6.7 millions and had ex- 
pected production to start “not.later 
than early. 1941,” 


Boost Capacit ‘ 

With eae 3 payment of divi- 
dends, President Stanley pointed 
out that-revenues from operations 
in the United States are sufficient to 
provide the U. S. dollar exchange 
required for dividend payments in 
the United States. In other words, 
the big Nickel dividend does not eat 
into Canada’s supply of U. -S. 
dollars. ; 

About $7.8 millions is to be spent 
during this year on the Canadian 
mines, concentrator and smelter to 
enlarge capacity permitting treat- 
ment up to 30,000 tons daily. “Our 
policy, now in effect,” the president 
said, “is to extract more ore of 
lower grade, thus extending the life 
of the mines By following this pra¢- 
tice a lower but more uniform grade 


of these has béen “invited” by the“O.S.C. to leave the brokerage 
community altogether. The other has given up a profitable job in 


stock selling and is now entering another field, The Post is informed. 


A third operator hes just had his license suspended. . \ | 
Other men who have been using the notorious telephone, tele- 
gram and “advisory service” technique of stock selling and whose 
business records show little or nothing to commend them’ as safe 
agents for the disposition of other people’s savings, have had their 


activities “reviewed” by the Ontario Securities Commission follow-- 


ing the articles in The Post. , 

Still at work, however, are ti and sharepushers. Here are 
examples: A man who has been repeatedly involved with the police 
and whose troubles with the law éxtend over two continents and 
two decades, but who is licensed by the Ontario Securities Commis- 
sion; affother who came here ‘from thé United States, operated p 
boiler room until it was closed by the Securities Commission and who 
has since been granted a licenss to operate in his own name; another 
import from the United States whose license to operate here was 
suspended, then restored; and several others of similar background 
and record, . 

There still seems a lot to be done. It is not good enough to take 
the view that because a man has never been convicted of a crime he 
is fit to be let loose inducing the public to part with its savings. 
Standards are not high enough which permit licensing ne 

‘who, time after time, have been associated with enterprises on the 
border-line of honesty and whose activities have been the object of 
recurrent investigation by police or other authorities. 

The reputation of Canadian business is one of this country’s 
most important resources in this time of national emergency. 
United States officials are known to be contemplating drastic 
action to warn their citizens against certain types of Canadian 
stock operators. The Dominion and its responsible financial interests 
cannot afford to be handicapped and besmirched by a fringe of high- 
binders. 

Ontario has apparently made a start at house cleaning. It should 
be followed by increasing and relentléss watchfulness to enforce the 
law and purge the business of those who are imperilling the good 
name of the Canadian security business. 


Mining Concentrates 


Consolidated Chibougamau Gold- 
fields maintained its properties in 
the Chibougamau area in good stand- 
ing.in 1939, but management is con- 
sidering reduction in holdings for 
economy. None of the promising 
claims will be abandoned, it is stated. 
Balance sheet as at Dec, 31, 10939, 
shows $735 current assets as against 

including 


recévery_of $12.35 a ton. Cost per 
ton, exclusive of income taxes de- 
preciation and internal shaft, 
amounted to $4.257. As at March 24, 
1940, current assets totalled $998,316 
comprising $469,755 cash, $254,232 in- 
vestments, $76,922 bullion and $142,- 
188 stores and supplies. Current 
liabilities were $156,061, leaving 
$842,255 net working capital. Shaft 
sinking has been completed from the 


1,500 to 2,500-ft. level. 


fe is before 
depreciation, depletion and adjust- 
ment of surplus and contingent re- 
serve accountsé# 
* 7” ” 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co, had estimated net profit of $1,- 
383,823 equal. to 50 cents a share in 
three months ended March 31, 1940. 
This compared with $1,169,255 or 42 
cents a share the same period of 1939. 
Figures are after all charges except 
depletion. Mill handled 457,351 tons 
of ore during the period or 5,026 
tons daily. : 


Halliwell Gold Mines had current 
assets of $61,459 at the end of 1939, 
including $60,000 on call loan. There 
were no current. liabilities. Call 
loan at the end of 1938 had amounted 
to $215,000. Expenses of $30,017 for 
1939 included $14,705 for develop- 
ment and $1,962 diamond drilling. 


Kiena Gold Mines intersected ore 
in drill hole U21 put out south 300 ft. 


52.8 
about 40 ft. As previous drill- 
indicated lack of continuity be- 
en holes, further drilling is neces- 
determine the situation. 


of ore,will be furnished to the} Quarter 


smelters and there will be more 
flexibility in mining operations 
over a longer period of ‘timte.” 


7 . > 


Smelters Exploring 

Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Co. apparently plans to comb 
the Lac la Ronge area north of 
Prince Albert this summer in a 
thorough geological survey and Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, British Columbia 
geologist, will have charge of the 
work. 

Smelters is reported to have op- 
tioned 21 Lucky Strike claims and 
five A. and W. claims of Northland 
Minerals Ltd., a Saskatchewan com- 
pany. Dr. J. A. MacDonald, Prince 
Albert, president of Northland, said 
his company will retain a. 20% in- 
terest in the optioned claims. 

A crew.is now diamond drilling 
the Preview claims of Smelters, 


was slightly lower in the first quar-| 


ter of 1940. 
Tons Tons Recov. Total 


Quarter 
ended: milled daily perton recov. 


$ 
Mar. 31, 1940 8,944 98 11.82 105,700 
Dec. 31, 1939 8,972 ‘ s. 13.60 121,989 
* 


St. Anthony Gold Mines is believed 
to have cut downward continuation 
of its main vein in drifting the 875- 
ft. level, shareholders were informed 
at the annual meeting last week. H. 
P. Bellingham, president, stated it 
was too early to make any statement 
of values. Mill is handling 150 to 
170 tens daily with March production 
$35,477. A. V. Silk and R. H. Sankey 
were elected directors, replacing R. 
Robertson and K. G. Hughes, 


San Antonio Gold Mines produced 
$346,395 from 28,055 tons of ore from 
Jan. 1 to March 24, 1940, an average 
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AUXITE ORE... the basic raw material from 
which Aluminum is produced . . . is brought by 
thousands of tons to the plant of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Arvida, Quebec. 
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Hobson” —so named in hongur of the man 
from 1917 to 1926. ; 
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Bacon Stocks 
Tax. Storage 
Price Drops — 


Danish Cut Off Fails to 


Relieve Temporary 
Over Supply 


From Our Own Correspenéent 
a AA ing as 
i e 
Britain and Canada, issued a state- 
ment last week foreshadowing lower 
prices to producers. ee 

The optimism which follow 
sabeetn at Denmark was short-lived. 
Instead of an immediate easing of 
the market, the reverse is true. There 
is acute disappointment among hog 
producers throughout the country. 

The optimistic forecasts which 
were published on the morrow of 
Denmark's disappearance originated 
with Government officials and wete 
made in good faith. The inside story 
is as follows: 

Storages Jammed 

A serious overproduction of bacon 
had occurred in the early months of 
this year, In the meantime Britain 
was not only buying all the Danish 
bacon available but was taking more 
bacon from Canada than the bacon 
agreement stipulated. Britain’s lim- 
ited storage capacity was filled and, 
it being winter, bacon was stored in 
makeshift quarters. As the season 
advanced and the weather became 
warmer, the British authorities real- 
ized that large quantities of bacon, 
not properly stored, must be con- 
sumed. At the same time, aware of 
Denmark’s danger, the policy of lift- 
ing all available stocks of Danish 
bacon was continued. So Britain cut 
down weekly imports from Canada 
to the agreement quota. Over and 
above this, however, Britain bought 
bacon in Canada for storage here. 
Canadian storage Tums to about 30 
million pounds. By the first week 
in April this capacity was almost 
exhausted. 

It was then that some Canadian 
packers, unable to see any other solu- 
tion, temporarily reduced prices in 
an effort either to discourage the 
marketing of hogs or to expand do- 
mestic consumption. 

» Cable Confusion 


On the day that Denmark fell, a 
message from London asked Ottawa 
to state the maximum quantity of 
bacon available for export. Naturally 
Ottawa thought this enquiry came 
from the British food control auth- 
orities. Only after the optimistic fore- 
casts had been published was it 
learned that the message was from 
Canadians in London who expected 
to be asked this question by the 
British authorities and who wefé 
mérély being forehanded. 

Actually, Denmark’s disappeat- 
ance could not immediately alter the 
British position. Britain’s huge 
stocks, not properly stored, had to be 
worked off and as Canada’s storage 
capacity was full, no purchases above 
the weekly quota were possible. 


Dominant Export 

. In terms of hogs, the picture was 
this: The export market takes the 
equivalent of 48,000 hogs per week. 
The domestic market absorbs 40,000 
hogs per week. Therefore any mar- 
ketings above 88,000 hogs created an 
unmanageable surplus. Marketings 
had run as high as 96,000 hogs per 
week, 

On the long view, Britain will cer- 
tainly want all the bacon that Can- 
ada can export. If Canada’s exports 
were doubled— that is, if marketings, 
on export account alone, reached 96,- 
000 hogs per week, we could not re- 
place Danish bacon in the British 
market. And it is doubtful if the 
packing industry could handle sé 
great a volume as this—96,000 hogs 
for export plus 40,000 for domestic 
needs. 

But right now the necessity both 
in Britain and Canada is to work off 
the surplus which has been piled up. 
All kinds of difficulties must be 
surmounted before exports can be 
greatly increased and not the least 
of them is suitable shipping space. 


New Building 
Reported by Engineering & Contract 
Record: 


Canadian National Railways has awarded 
contract at approximately. $225,000 for 
track structure in connection with new 
Montreal terminal ject. 

Vancouver Y.M.C.A. has launched con- 
struction of ,000 building at 
and Barclay Streets, Vancouver. 

Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
has let contract for erection of $25,000 tele- 
phone office at Truro, N.S. 

Aluminum Coe. ef Canada has 
Feundation Co. of Canada gene 
for erectio.: of 
plant at Arvida, Que. 

International Nickel Ce. has 
general contract and structural 
tract to Canadian Bridge Co. for erection 
of ,000 extension to receiving bins 
building at Copper Cliff, Ont. About 
1,500 tons of structural steel will be re- 
quired for the building. 

Irvin Air Chute Ltd. has let general con- 
tract for factory building at Fort Erie, Ont. 

Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal, has work 
in progress on construction of $40,000 fac- 
tory build at its plant. 

Ferd Hetels Ce. hopes to start construc- 
Sen onan Sia 000 hotel of 350 rooms at 

awa. 


COMPLETING EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


“Your directors came 
clusion that having done all in their 
power to protect your interests and 
apparently no longer having the sup- 
port of a majority of the sharehold- 
ers, they would not oppose the elec- 
tion of such board of directors as 
might be nominated. Your directors 


'| ate of opinion that your interests will 
-| best’ be served by avoiding further 


controversy in the election of your 
new board.” e* . 
No proxy was enclosed with the 


repor t. , 
Fort some time past the policies of 
the present board have been opposed 


ay ‘a shareholders’ protective com- 


+ 


. 
> 


ufider the chairmanship of A. 
wart McNichols.. This committee 


expressed its lack of eonfidence 


in’the board, and wants to élect.a 


it, | iew slate.” It showed its power at 


Illustrated here is a section of the] 65-ton open hearth furnace against) this summer this project will com- 
Dominion Foundries & Steel plant| the background of a steel skeleton! plete a long-term expansion pro- 
at Hamilton, The picture shows the| being rushed to provide additional | gramme started several years ago by 
foundations being laid for a new| shop accommodation. When finished| Deminion Foundries. 


New Books. 


Insurance Directory 
THE INSURANCE DIRECTORY AND 
YEAR BOOK. Published by The 
Post Magazine & Insurance Monitor, 
London, Eng. Price $2 postage free. 
This book published for nearly 100 
years gives a mass of information on 
all sections of the business. A direc- 
tory of more than 200. pages gives 
data on over 600 companies doing 
business in the United Kingdom in- 
cluding head office address, type of 
business transacted, directors, chief 
executives, branch offices, branch 
managers, etc. The Who's Who'sec- 
tion lists nearly 7,000 names of in- 
surance officials in the British. Isles 
and officers of British companies in 
other countries. Details of the ex- 
perience of British companies in 
Canada in fire and miscellaneous 
lines of insurance are also given, It 
includes, in addition, data on the 
scores of insurance organizations, 
actuarial societies, educational as- 
sociations, etc, in the insurance 
world 


Stock Market and Credit 


This is an economic study in the 
classical tradition. Professor Mach- 
lup is an Austrian now at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. His book originally 
appeared in Germany about 10 years 
ago. It has beén revised and trans- 
lated. His purpose is to study the 
relationship between the stock mar- 
ket and monetary “management.” 
Do stock booms throw the economic 
“controls” out of gear? Can an un- 


, 
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healthy stock boom be checked with- 
out producing a general business 
depression? Does the stock market 
use up credit capital or create it? 
What happens when the investor 
losesmoney? Does it come out of the 
country’s capital? Such questions as 
these have been posed by events.of 
the post-war years and Prof. Mach- 
lup, a monetary economist of the 
pre-Keynesian school, goes at them 
with the thoroughness of the senior 
economist writing for other econo- 
mists. 

The layman will be particularly 
interested in two or three of his con- 
clusions. For instance, that an 
abundance of credit does not neces- 
sarily mean large new capital iavest- 
ments. But it can mean a stock 
market boom which is quite a differ- 
ent thing. Capital gains represent 
no real increasé in the investible 
capital of society. And when the 
stock market crashes there is still 
just as much real capital in thé 
country. 


Politicians and Business 


FEDERAL REGULATORY ACTION 
AND CONTROL. By Frederick F. 
Bilachly and Miriam E. Oatman. 
Pu by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Washington. Price $3. 
Several hundred laws in the United 
States have been passed to provide 
for some measure or other of inter- 
vention by the Government in the 
free operation of business. Scores 
of “agencies” have been set up to 
regulate and control economic life in 
practically every one of its phases. 
This volume examines 
the legal and administrative prob- 
lems that have arisen and seeks to 


Engineering Cuts Costs 


(Continued from page 22) 


further ‘attention with any develop- 
ment along this line. 


New discoveries continue to be 
made in metallurgical practice, some 
of which are stumbled on accidental- 
ly. Even temperature may have an 
important bearing on recovery, At 
Noranda, for instance, it has been 
noticed that gold recovery in the 
copper circuit begins to fall off when 
the circuit temperature exceeds 70 
deg. Fahr. The effect of temperature 
in cyanide gold mills has not been 
fully determined but may be import- 
ant. At one time, Paymaster Consoli- 
dated went to considerable pains to 
keep the mill temperature over 80 
degress during the winter months. 
However, it was subsequently found 
that extraction improved when fresh 
air was admitted and solution tem- 
peratures were allowed to drop to 
about 60 degrees. Additional oxygen 
may have helped recovery. 

Several novel developments have 
taken place in Canadian mining 
whose chief object has been low 
cost through efficiency. An interest- 
ing example has been the mill of 
Big Missouri Mines Corp. located 
completely underground, This mill 
location not only allows low costs— 
the mill is below the ore body and 
hoisting costs are a minimum—but 
large snow-slides on the mountain- 
side have been avoided. In the far 
north, Consolidated Smelters has 
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also installed a power plant com- 
pletely underground in connection 
with its Box mine. 

Research on alloy metals has been 
particularly profitable in Canada. 
Chromium Mining and Smélting Co. 
has developed a product “Chrom-x” 
used by steel manufacturers in the 
making of chromium alloys. Alder- 
mac Copper Corp, has developed a 
process for recovering sulphur from 
its iron pyrites and this process is to 
become the basis of a commercial 
recovery plant when finances be- 
come available. Accomplishments 
of International Nickel through re- 
search on nickel are well known. 

Supplies purchased by mines have 
undergone a great refinement in the 
last decade, Explosives now meet 
varying requirements and are much 
more satisfactory than those of other 
days. No longer are lives lost 
through drilling into “lost holes.” 

Some 50 different grades and 
strengths of nitro-glycerine explo- 
sives are being manufactured ‘to 
meet varying conditions and require- 
ments of mines and other industries. 
For underground work, explosives 
of course muSt be free from danger- 
ous fumes. Certain classes are now 
designed to withstand high and pro- 
longed water p Develop- 
ment of varying types of explosives 
has meant greater economy in 
blasting as well as greater safety. 


Gain is Continued 

By Urban Building 
Value of Permits Issued 
Rises 40% in Three 
Months 


resdive some of the conflicts of prin- 
ciple involved. It is one of a series 
of valuable studies the Brookings 
Institution is making of the growth 
of governmental machinery in the 
United States. 
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the meeting called to consider a plan 
of reorganization advanced by the 
company. At that time the plan was 
voted down by the McNichols com- 
ittee, which had secured sufficient 
proxies to control the meeting. 
Affairs Reach Climax 
Affairs of the company reached a 
climax as a result :of its inability to 
meet obligations in respect to the 
first mortgage bonds held by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,’ 
The plan advanced by the company 
provided for the introduction of 
$250,000 of new capital and certain 
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arrangements with the Metropolitan 
Life to avoid foreclosure. 
Following the defeat of this plan, 
the’ Metropolitan Life, as a matter of 
precaution, took court action to re- 
cover $4,423}931 represented by the 


‘mortgage and accrued interest. The 


claim was.also for the payment of 
indemnities provided for under the 
deed of loan governing the mortgage 
and premium on exchange on United 
States funds. 

The amount of the indemnities and 
exchange based upon the amount of 
principal and interest outstanding at 


the end of 1939 is approximately 
$650,000. No provision -was made for 
this item in the balance sheet mailed 
to the shareholders. 

The next step in the rather in- 
volved affairs of the Mount Royal 
Hotel Co. is the holding of the an- 
nual meeting, when it is expected 
that the McNichols committee will 
propose and elect its own slate of 
directors. After this a plan will 
probably be forthcoming to satisfy 
the mortgagee and arrange for the 
re-establishment of the company’s 
finances. 
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BIG SPECIAL EXHIBIT 


Borden Profits Down 
In First Quarter 

Although some divisions show sub. 
stantial improvement, sales of the 
Borden Co, as a whole were about 
the same in the first quarter of 1949 
as in the comparable period of 1939, 
according to Theodore G. Montague, 
president, in a statement made at the 
recent annual meeting. 


Profits, however, are somewhat 
less, continues Mr, Montague. 
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ITMADE AS CAREFULLY 
AS MODERN 


@ Modern aircraft engines demand the. very finest in scientific 
lubrication. They must have oils that will stand up under the 


most gruelling conditions— oils that must not fail in a 


oils that will resist heat, prevent wear. 


The New Marvelube for your car is made as carefully as modern 
aviation oils. It goes through a very exacting process and was 
developed in Imperial Oil laboratories to stand up under the high 
temperatures and pressures at which today’s engines operate. To 
you the New Marvelube means two things: . 


1. Economy. Even at today’s high operating temperatures, the 


ae 


New Marvelube stands up. You use less oil. 


2. A cleaner, livelier engine, free from carbon, gum and 
varnish. You get more power from the fuel you use. Maintenance 
costs are lower. 
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Dewaxing c 
wax from the oil, permitting it to 
flow freely at low temperatures. 
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See your Imperial Oil Dealer now. Fill up with the New Marvelube 
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Phenol Solvent Refining removes 
undesirable materials from the oil, 
the presence of which causes oil to 


sludge very badly. 
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